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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Henredon...for those who value excellence. 


Henredon distinctive seating exhibits the expert hand cutting, 
fitting and tailoring that marks fine upholstery. Shown are just 
a few selections from our wide assortment of fabrics and frame styles 
We invite you to write for our brochure of Upholstered Furniture 
Please enclose $2.00. Henredon, Dept. A71 
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the wood works collection 
designed by peter rocchia and hand-carved of oak in italy 
for the wicker works 


send $1 for illustrated wood works collection brochure to 


the wicker works 


trero ave., san francisco, calif. 94110/telephone (415) 285-6400: telex 330408 


showrooms 
san francisco, los angeles/kneedler-fauchere: 
seattle, denver/kneedler-fauchere: 
portland/wayne martin, inc; 
dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; 
chicago, troy (michigan)/rozmallin; 
philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, Itd; 
boston/george and frances davison; 
new york/jack lenor larsen; 
miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc: 
london/homeworks: 
paris, stuttgart, zurich/jack lenor larsen: 
portocero, sardinia/studio 7: 
rome/the wicker works italia. 
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46 Décor in the Grand Manner 
An Unabashed Opulence in Texas 
Interior Design by Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr. and Loyd R. Taylor 








44 Country Home 
An Elegant Stable Converted 
Interior Design by Edith Bain 








5O) Unaffected Charm 
The Casual and Graceful Mood of a London Townhouse 





60 Yesterday Now 
Echoes of the San Francisco Past 
Interior Design by Jerri Golden 


6 6 Thai Idyll 
The Rustic Home and Studio of Artist Theo Meier 
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artist Georgia O’Keeffe’s house in New Mexico, Creating an Atmosphere of Magic in a Generous River House Apartment 


a view that has often inspired her paintings. Interior Design by Michael de Santis, ASID 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols. See page 76. 
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A Small Chateau Recalls the Legends of France 
Interior Design by Alain Demachy 
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An eclectic group of fabrics with 

_ decorative motifs adapted from museum 
sources. Included are designs ranging 
from textile fragments of 17th century 
Vienna to hand-crafted Swedish pottery 
of the early 20th century. In a wide 
choice of sparkling colorways for 
draperies and upholstery ideally suited 
to today’s interiors. 
From Schumacher—the source for fine 
fabrics, carpets and wallcoverings. 


SCHUMAGHER 


939 THIRD AVENUE « NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 








Wendelighting's New York Showroom designed by Mort Gerard Assoc. Inc. 


°“Wendelighting... 
to create rooms extraordinaire 


Photography by Mark Chernow 


Nothing else enhances room settings more than fine lighting. 

And, Wendelighting is the only name you need to know to create more 
excitement for the color, texture and form of your art and furniture. You'll be 
delighted to see your paintings illuminated to their exact contour, plants glistening 
in ‘moonlight’ and objects of art that now sparkle in display cabinets. 
Wendelighting’s precision optical lighting equipment is installed in the ceiling for 
maximum concealment of the light source, or surface mounted. To learn more 
about Wendelighting for interior or exterior settings, write for our free folder 
“Fine lighting for serious collectors.” Or, see the many examples of 
creative illumination in our showrooms in New York City or Los Angeles 


TY 
WENDELIGH TING 


Division of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd. 
DEPT. AD « 9068 CULVER BLVD., CULVER CITY. CA 90230 « 213/559-4310 


In the East a// 212/682-8775 « the Midwest ? 312/664-5362 


DESIGNERS * CONSULTANTS * MANUFACTURERS 
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HIGH QUALITY escorted tours. In- 
depth sightseeing, best hotels, 
unique dine-outs, entertainments, 
DARWIN‘S GALAPAGOS on 5 dif- 
ferent programs from 14 to 19 
days. Combine a Galapagos cruise 
Indian markets, Amazon port 
towns, Panama’s primitive San 
Blas Isles, hidden Machu Picchu, 
terious Easter Island. 
22-DAY GRAND SURVEY of South 
America’s most interesting places. 
markets, Lima, Cuzco, Machu 
Picchu, Santiago, Asuncion, 
Iguassu Falls, Brasilia, finale in 
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America 
limited size. 
aboard the new Santa Cruz with 
Bolivia’s Lake Titicaca or mys- 
Bogota, Quito, volcanoes, Indian 
Rio de Janeiro. 


SEND THIS COUPON to Maupintour 
for the brochures checked or ask 
your favorite Travel Agent. 


C1 Alaska (1) Africa (J Canada LJ USA 
CJ Europe CL) California LD) Pacific NW 
J Colorado LF) Arizona) New Mexico 
) SouthAmerica CL] Mexico C) Festivals 
LC British Isles J Middle East UO) India 
C Fall Foliage 0 Spain CZ) Orient/Pacific 
0) Australia C) Scandinavia (1) Greece 
CO 


ex! @%Maupintour 


Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St., 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 800-255-4266. 


city 
state/zip 


my travel agent 











LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Architectural Digest is clearly the very 
best magazine in which serious ar- 
chitects can show their residential 
work. It’s a very high standard, of 

which all of you must be proud. 
Jaquelin T. Robertson, FAIA AICP 
New York City 


Architects are often at their best 
when they design for themselves, but 
it is a greater challenge to use their 
skills to make the dreams of others 
come true. More often, architects de- 
sign for other architects, just as some 
women dress only for other women. 
Clients are often forced to buy their 
homes as fashion items in architects’ 
shops. The results are trendy, rather 
than idiosyncratic, and tell us noth- 
ing about the real personalities of 
clients and their families. Hopefully, 
you will be able to show me that Iam 
wrong—or right—as the case may be. 
Warnett Kennedy 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


I’ve seen some spectacular architec- 
ture since I’ve subscribed to your 
magazine, but the house designed by 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen, in your Feb- 
ruary 1981 issue, is probably the 
most extraordinary I’ve ever seen. 
What a very creative way of using 
columns and seeing clean, open 
space. What wonderful photog- 
raphy—that’s what makes Architec- 
tural Digest so marvelous. 
Tom Houlihan 
Minnetonka, Minnesota 


We have received the February 1981 
issue of Architectural Digest—ho-hum. 
Virginia Burgess 

Riverside, California 


Architectural Digest is the best maga- 

zine I have ever read. | hope you 

never change it. You have great taste 
in interior designers and architects. 

M., ]. Menzel 

Monroe, Michigan 


“Gardens: Nature’s Palette,” in your 

February 1981 issue, made me gasp. I 

enjoy nature and how it relates to 
design. This article was perfect. 

Merrily Kutner 

Yorba Linda, California 


How did you know that my secret 
wish is to have a garden just like 
Roald Dahl’s and Patricia Neal’s 
(February 1981)? The gypsy wagon 
and the old swing—what charm! And 
then to turn a few pages and escape 
to Ohme Gardens in Washington—I 
loved it. I can’t remember when 
I’ve enjoyed any issue more. 
Jackie Baker 
Columbus, Ohio 


Roald Dahl’s and Patricia Neal’s 
house in England was just as I 
knew it would be—perfect. I love 
every inch of it, and them. Thank 
you for a very exciting magazine. 
Don Bruce 

Greenwich, Connecticut 


Ohme Gardens in the Pacific North- 
west was a wonderful story. The 
photography was outstanding, and 
I’m grateful to you for letting me get 
away to it all. Architectural Digest has 
done justice to nature and the lovers 
and enthusiasts thereof. 
Barbara Kanapeaux 
Carpinteria, California 


I have one suggestion—give the de- 

sign of the many Oriental rugs in 

your illustrations. You do so occa- 

sionally, but I’d appreciate identi- 
fication in all instances. 

Barbara Dinson 

Mountain View, California 


Your February 1981 issue was ter- 

rific—from your Pebble Beach feature 

to a palace in Peking’s Forbidden 
City. I found it most enjoyable. 

Fred Harlin 

Lexington, Kentucky 
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Westgate Fabrics 


1000 Fountain Parkway, Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 
In the Dallas/Fort Worth Metroplex 
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PEOPLE ARE 





Looking at past issues of Architectural 
Digest, I always have a sense of rediscov- 
ery. Each story has left an impression, and 
some—my perennial favorites—are like old 
friends. I inevitably find it interesting to 
reexamine earlier examples of the work of 
a designer. Good designers, I believe, are 
constantly refining their work. In this 
respect, design is like any other discipline: 
It moves ahead by growing upon its own 
discoveries. Looking back, I am also re- 
minded of changes in Architectural Di- 
gest. We have added new features and 


Décor in the Grand Manner 

Whenever Dallas-based designers 
Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr. and 
Loyd R. Taylor complete a residence, 
it’s a major event, especially when 
the project is as elaborate as the 
penthouse shown in this issue. Dur- 
ing a trip to Texas we visited this tour 
de force and at once understood the 
designers’ enthusiasm. “This is the 
single most important thing we’ve 
ever done,” they told us. “We were 
extraordinarily blessed, because the 
clients appreciated great craftsman- 
ship.” To achieve the sophisticated 
effects they envisioned required Her- 
culean efforts, and even the help of a 
helicopter—to put a ceiling dome in 
place. In addition to being designers, 
Messrs. Gremillion and Taylor are 
antiques dealers and have their own 
shop in Dallas. With their passion 
for beautiful objects, it’s small won- 
der that people come from all over 
the world to Loyd-Paxton. See page 36. 


Country Home 

“Converting an old stable into a liva- 
ble house is a real experience,” says 
designer Edith Bain, who describes 
her home on an estate in Tivoli, New 
York as “seven rooms plus hayloft 
and horse stalls.” Certainly, not 
everyone can claim a living room that 
originally housed carriages; a study 
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Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr. 
Loyd R. Taylor 


ISSUE 








Edith Bain 


Anne Peto 


columns, and new distinguished names to 
our roster of writers. To enhance the 
pleasures of discovery—and rediscovery— 
we try to make every issue memorable. 
This month we have the rare privilege of 
visiting the distinguished American artist 
Georgia O'Keeffe. Her expressive homes 
in Abiquiu and at Ghost Ranch are bound 
to become enduring favorites. 


"bee Bree 


Editor-in-Chief 


that was once a tack room; a kitchen 
that was a veterinarian’s supply 
room; or an attic that served as a 
hayloft. All this would sound even 
more rustic were it not for the fact 
that the old stable, like the house it 
attended, was originally designed, 
more than seventy years ago, by the 
eminent architectural firm of McKim, 
Mead & White. Although the equine 
residents no doubt were very com- 
fortable in their fine stable, Mrs. Bain 
can better appreciate its distinctive 
architectural features. “I made such an 
effort to preserve the original wood- 
work and masonry around the house 
that every evening I used to go through 
the piles of rubble after the workmen 
left, to rescue anything of particular 
interest,” she says. See page 44. 


Unaffected Charm 
Although Anne Peto is very much a 
New Yorker, she is thoroughly at 
home in London, where she lives in 
the cozy six-story terrace house we 
show in this issue. The residence is 
warm and welcoming, with a cheer- 
ful combination of English and 
American fabrics, plump cushions, 
and flowers everywhere. Color con- 
tributes to the effect, establishing a 
sense of continuity among the many 
small rooms typical of a London ter- 
race house. Formerly a fashion editor, 


continued on page 16 
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Nothing else feels like real gold. Nothing else makes any momentso precious. 
KARAT GOLD JEWELRY me 4 


The 18-Karat gold bracelet pictured here is available at selected fine jewelry Stele 
For more intormation write to Jewelry information, International Gold Corp. Ltd., 645 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 





Foreverlasting. Writing Desk 
by Meridiana of Italy. 


Srcrlitly — 


A Home Furnishings Showroom. 


D&D Centre of the Palm Beaches 
401 Clematis Street, Florida * 
Phone (305) 659- 6200 








What your home could have 
in Common with the 
Met, the Tate, and the Louvre 










Alexander Calder’s Jardin Fantastique, original lithograph. 
Signed limited edition of 90. 










In your own home, you can exhibit 
Jerome Schurr's Glen Canyon, original original work by artists who are repre- Al Hirschfeld’s Charlie Chaplin 1, original 
serigraph. Signed limited edition of 290. sented in the world’s great musems and lithograph. Signed limited edition of 125. 
galleries. 

Artists like Calder. Chagall. Dali. 
Miro. Picasso. Vasarely. 

At the Original Print Collectors 
Group, we offer moderately priced 
limited edition prints by these and 
other well-known artists. 

Our offerings include signed original 
etchings, engravings, and silk-screen prints. 

Each print we offer is signed and 
numbered by the artist. Custom-framed. 
Accompanied by a certificate of authen- 
ticity and a full money-back guarantee. 
Virgine Manzano's Nude, original lithograph. And each print has been chosen not 

Signed limited edition of 350. only for its beauty but for its investment 
value. 

(Works by the artists we offer tend to 
appreciate, sometimes as much as 30% 
in a single year. Perhaps thats why 
The Wall Street Journal, Business Week, 
Money, AP, Barron's and UPI have 
quoted us as an authority on investing 
in art.) 

For more information, send in the 
coupon. There’s no obligation. 

You'll find out about the special 
pleasure of owning original art, in- 
stead of just visiting it. 


(---------------- 


Original print collectors group, Ltd. : 


215 LEXINGTON AVE., DEPT. AD-16, NEW YORK 10016 | 













Cuca Romley’s, Central Park Fountain, original 
etching. Signed limited edition of 170. 





Marcelle Stoianavich’s Vacances, original lithograph. 
Signed limited edition of 225. 


Wilbur Streech’s August Sun, original serigraph. 
Signed limited edition of 250. 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE COLOR 
CATALOGUE WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 
Fernando Torm’s Yellow Flower, original, 
etching. Signed limited edition of 195. 






Suzanne Lemieux’s Summer Shadows, original 
hand colored etching. Signed limited edition of 190. 
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Mrs. Peto now runs her own com- 
pany, a personal shopping service 
called Images. She was inspired to 
begin it, she says, because “so many 
of my friends asked my advice, I 
decided that I might as well make 
a business of it.” See page 50. 


Yesterday Now 

Since many of designer Jerri Gold- 
en’s projects entail remodeling older 
San Francisco homes, she was thor- 
oughly familiar with the task at hand 
when she and her family acquired a 
vintage 1888 San Francisco residence. 
Relocated ten years after it was built, 
the house had already been re- 
modeled once before, in 1936, by one 
of America’s most acclaimed women 
architects, Julia Morgan. Working in 
the Bay Area vernacular, the architect 
had used decks and patios to link the 
structure to its setting. It was this 
effective interaction that first ap- 
pealed to Jerri Golden, and which, in 
turn, she sought to amplify. “Once 
you get a house’s ‘bones’ right, the 
decorating can be secondary. I always 
try to make the space work first,” 
says Mrs. Golden. ‘Before we moved 
here, we lived in a larger, more for- 
mal home in San Francisco. I didn’t 
want to be bothered anymore with 
antiques and formality. We entertain 
differently now, and our lives are far 
more casual.’”’ Even the garden is left 
deliberately untamed. See page 60. 


Thai Idyll 

The home of artist Theo Meier, in the 
northern Thai city of Chiang Mai, is 
a monument to traditional Thai ar- 
chitecture. It makes few concessions 
to the modern age and is full of the 
romance that attracted him to distant 
lands many years ago. Inspired by 
the paintings of Gauguin, he made 
his first journey in 1932, when he was 
a poor student living in his native 
Switzerland. “I organized a trip to 
Tahiti with a friend, and to finance it, 
I needed twenty people who were 
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willing to subscribe for paintings at 
twenty francs a month for one year. 
Soon I had the twenty people, and 
my friend’s reaction was, ‘How did 
you get those idiots?’ In response to 
that comment, the group was named 
the Idiots Club.” The haunting na- 
ture of the paintings, and Mr. Meier’s 
subsequent fame, have shown those 
original people to have been quite 
prescient indeed. In 1957, Mr. Meier, 
who was then living in Bali, received 
an invitation from a Thai prince to 
visit Thailand. That “visit” has already 
lasted twenty-four years. See page 66. 


Manhattan Radiance 
We have long admired designer 
Michael de Santis’s consistent talent 
for imbuing anonymous New York 
City dwellings with an atmosphere of 
individuality and sophistication. The 
triplex apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Sparber, included in this 
issue, reveals his modus operandi. 
“The most important parts of a de- 
sign are those you don’t see,” says 
Mr. de Santis. Indeed, the Sparbers 
learned to appreciate the designer’s 
wizardry during his three-year trans- 
formation of their home, when walls 
disappeared, making way for ex- 
panses of glass, and small rooms 
were consolidated into open, flowing 
spaces. Discussing his working 
method, Mr. de Santis says, “I occa- 
sionally see a detail that I'll keep in 
mind. But most of my designing I do 
in my head, particularly when I am 
driving to my country home in 
Southampton.” See page 72. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Georgia O'Keeffe 

After her first visit to New Mexico in 
1917, Georgia O’Keeffe yearned to 
return to this charmed locale, where, 
since the 1930s, she has made her 
home. The hills, the clouds and the 
adobe architecture affected her pro- 
foundly, and later she responded in 
her art, transmuting these forms into 
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SEDANS BECOME | 


MORE EXPENSIVE, 
THEIR INHERENT 





Due to a variety of eco- 


nomic ills, the day has fi- 


nally arrived when the price 
of a luxury automobile can 


| rival that of a small house in 
| the country. 


A disturbing trend that 


| has forced many otherwise 


Casual automobile buyers 

to scrutinize their potential 

purchases as never before. 
At BMW we are not 


| alarmed by this newly en- 


lightened consumer. 
For when one examines 


| the features that truly mat- 


ter in a luxury sedan—perfor- 


| mance, craftsmanship and 


resale value—no other ex- 
pensive automobile justifies 
its price quite so thoroughly 


| as the BMW 733) 


Accounting, no doubt, for 


| the fact that last year 


the demand for the BMW 
733i outpaced even our 


si9n) de 
r tuele ency " 


be 


ower. 


WORTH BECOMES 
MORE CRITICAL. 


most optimistic predictions. 
EVOLUTION IS 
PREFERABLE 
TO REVOLUTION. 

With a certain predicta- 
bility, automakers reacted 
to the realities of the 1980's 
by bringing forth a plethora 
of “revolutionary” re-engi- 
neered Cars. 

The 733i, however, is 
hardly the result of a single 
year’s rush to build an en- 
lightened automobile. 

Indeed, decades ago, 
when luxury car manufactur 
ers were building ever larger 
cars, reckless in their con- 
sumption of fuel, BMW was 
championing such avant- 
garde concepts as six-cylin- 
der engines, sensible piston 
displacements and impres- 
Sive power-to-weight ratios. 

The BMW 733i’s 3.2- 


liter, fuel-injected power plant, 
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for example, is the product 

of millions of miles of testing 

and refinement—on and off 
| the great racecourses of 
the world. 

Its double-pivot suspen- 
sion system has been 
described by Car and Driver 
magazine as “...the single 
most significant break- 
through in front suspension 
design in this decade.” 

A five-speed standard 
transmission (automatic Is 
available) affords one the 
unique opportunity to pick 
and choose one's own gears. 
ELECTRONIC INNOVATION 

THAT GOES BEYOND A 
DIGITAL SPEEDOMETER. 

On the BMW 733i, our 
electronic computerized 
monitoring system (first in- 
stalled by BMW in 1975) 
plays a far more important 
role than mere decoration: 
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it actually improves the car's | 
efficiency. 
With every engine revolu- 
tion a computer receives 
| and assesses signals from 
sensors deep within the 6- 
| cylinder engine. Then in- | 
Stantly determines the pre- | 
cise air/fuel mixture to be in- 
| jected into the cylinder ports. | ) 
Yet the incongruous note | 
| here is that BMW efficiency 
is not achieved at the ex- 
| pense of the sort of exhila- 
rating performance one 
expects in a BMW—or the 
power reserves necessary 
to maneuver safely even 
| under the most demanding 
conditions* | 
LUXURY. NOT | 
SUPERFICIALITY. | 
It would be difficult to 


an accessory that has been 
omitted in the BMW 733i. 

Yet, all facets have been 
biomechanically engineered 
to achieve the perfect inte- 
gration of man and machine. 

Its seats are anatom- 
Cally correct buckets and 
covered in wide rolls of sup- 
ple leather. 

All of its vital controls 
are within easy reach of the 
driver. Instruments are 
large, well-marked and to- 


So impressive is the total | 
result that one automotive 
journalist was moved to 
write of the BMW 733i, “...to 
drive it is to know all the . 
wonderful things machines | 
can do for man.” 

To arrange a thorough 
test drive, we sug- 
gest you phone 
your nearest 
BMW dealer at 
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Here's how to have music 
Inevery room in your 


home. 


Boulton Stereo: It can play music 
throughout your home in every room. 


The small SeLecTronic® remote con- 
trol is all you need see when you own one of 
the revolutionary new Boultons. 

It's part of an important technology 
breakthrough which can give your home a 
new dimension in luxury which no other 
stereo system can match or even approach. 

From any room in your home, it can com- 
mand tape recorders, operas, record players, 
rock groups, radio stations, jazz bands- 
whatever music you like. And it can play 
everywhere simultaneously-even different 
music in different rooms at the same time. 
Furthermore a Boulton can play your 
favorite music in 1 or 2 or 5 or 20 rooms. 

No other stereo system can do this. 


Here’s how a Boulton does it all. 

Inside-outside-wherever you want music 
you have a SeLecTronic remote control and 
speakers. With push button ease, you can 
command an automatic Boulton Central 
Master. One master can serve your entire 
home and it can play any record, any tape, 
any radio station-anywhere in your home. It 
all works by remote control. As mentioned, 
on many models, you can even enjoy differ- 
ent music in different rooms at the same 
time. No other stereo system has this 
marvelous feature. You can actually select 
and listen to one selection while someone 
else listens to something else at the same 
time. 

A Boulton is extraordinary —there’s no 
interference-no technical limitations-it’s 
simple-convenient-as easy as dialing a 
phone. Touch a button and select a radio 
Station, touch another for a particular record 
or tape. You can get the music you want- 
where you want it-when you want it. Com- 
paratively speaking, there's nothing else like 
a Boulton. 


Two primary reasons why a Boulton can 
easily outperform even the finest com- 
ponent stereos. 

What the finest brands of stereo com- 
ponents do well in one room, a Boulton does 
in your entire home, and does it better. The 
reason is simple. Even the finest, most 
reputable stereo components are technic- 
ally limited to play in one (Sometimes two) 
rooms at the same time. This is true 
regardless of their power. The Boultons are 
specially designed to overcome this 
technical problem. 


Furthermore, the Boultons have many 
unusual features which put them in aclass 


by themselves. For 
example, a number 
of the new automatic 
models come with large players 
capable of storing and playing in- 
dividual tapes and records. You can 
therefore select any of them via remote 
control-and hear them in any room. No other 
stereo system can play tapes and records 
this way. 


The superb technical specifications make 
the difference. 


Boulton’s new solid state designs are 
the major engineering breakthrough in these 
revolutionary instruments. With this ad- 
vanced technology, a Boulton is able to 
reproduce music with unbelievable clarity- 
highest fidelity-in an unlimited number of 
rooms. There is no sacrifice in quality 
because of the multi-room function. There 
are no quality differences between small 
and large systems. See proof of performance 
specifications in the Boulton catalog. 


Equally important to the superb sound is 
the convenience of the remote units and 
their unique ability to play music everywhere 
simultaneously. These are the important 
special ingredients which make the 
Boultons so extraordinary and outstanding. 
In a phrase: ‘‘The Best There Is’”’. 


There’s a wide variety of Boultons to 
choose from. 


There are small systems for apartments, 
large systems for big country homes, 
systems with the capability of playing one 
record or tape or station at a time, systems 
which can play different selections 
simultaneously, and systems which can 
even lower the sound whenever a telephone 
is used. Since all of the Boultons are 
modular and unit priced, you can easily 
choose the one which is right for your home. 


Visually, you can choose from units 
which are literally sculptured works of elec- 
tronic wizardry. Other models are made for a 
conservative, built-in concealed look. They 
are all uniquely elegant in their own way. 
Equally important is the fact that each 
Boulton can be tailored to your home-your 


Model SX-7000 (shown) is designed for 10 rooms. Smaller and larger Boultons are available for every taste and budget 


Boulton: It can even play different music 
in different rooms simultaneously. 














taste-your budget 

-your preference. Boulton 
offers you the widest choice of features of 
any stereo system. 


The Exciting New Boulton Stereo Catalog 
Is Free. 

To learn how easily you can fill your 
home with music, ask for your copy of the 
new Boulton catalog. The day we receive 
your request, we'll put one in the mail for 
you. There’s no obligation. You'll get de- 
tailed specifications, quotes from the 
various Hi Fi Magazines, and complete 
details on the extraordinary new Boultons. 
To get your free copy, come in, write or 
telephone for the fastest service. 


For Faster Service Or Information, Phone: 
In New York: Paul Laven (212) 697-4900 

In Chicago: Wm. Hillard (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 
In Miami: Michael Kean (305) 371-4879 

In Los Angeles: Ed Jones (213) 460-4521 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 
Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo 


Catalog. Call any of the above numbers or 
mail this coupon. 201 





Name 





Address 





City 





State Zip 


BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave. Dept. 201 
New York, N.Y. 10017 














the visual poetry that has made her a 
major American painter of the twen- 
tieth century. Like her art, her homes, 
in Abiquiu and at Ghost Ranch, are 
paeans to simplicity. ‘There is not 
much in the house,” Miss O’Keeffe 
says of the Abiquiu residence. “When 
it seems like I’m getting a lot, I throw 
things away.” The artist’s purity of 
vision orders the interior, whose fur- 
nishings vary stylistically. Simple un- 
painted wooden beds were built 
especially for the house, but the other 
pieces represent a collection gathered 
over many years and used in former 
homes. Interestingly, there are few 
pieces of art, except in the living room 
and studio. In place of paintings, there 
are large windows that frame views of 
the garden and the surrounding hills. 
“I made a sitting room from two small 
rooms, adding a big picture window 
that looks out at the garden and a 
cottonwood tree,” the artist says. 
“Once I owned the house, that garden 
changed my life. It brought me nearer 
civilization.” See page 76. 


The Collectors: 

Twentieth-Century Art 

Ted and Joyce Ashley have been in- 
volved in various aspects of the arts 
for as long as we have known them. 
Ted’s name is a distinguished one in 
the entertainment industry, where he 
is especially well known in the field 
of motion pictures, most recently as 
chairman of the board of Warner 
Bros. Joyce, in her career as an 
actress, has earned her own share of 
plaudits. Now both are enthusi- 
astically caught up in still another of 
the arts—an involvement that, in 
Mrs. Ashley’s words, “began almost 
inadvertently. We found one paint- 
ing we loved, then another. Each ac- 
quisition whetted our appetites to 
learn more.’’ A Roy Lichtenstein 
painting was the start of the collec- 
tion. Today the Ashleys’ Malibu 
home is the center of a noteworthy 
collection of artworks, all of which 
they found “‘irresistible.” See page 86. 
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Alain Demachy 





Donald Bouterse 


Andres Fabregas 
David Perez 


Near the Loire 
“Chateaux are like people. If you 
look back far enough, you can al- 
ways uncover a family link,” says 
designer/antiques dealer Alain 
Demachy. He reached this interest- 
ing conclusion after acquiring his 
Loire valley Chateau de Detilly, which, 
he was surprised to discover, had at 
an earlier time belonged to one of his 
own great-uncles. Although the 
chateau could have dictated a historic 
treatment, M. Demachy eschewed 
this predictable course. Instead, his 
design evolved gradually, as he 
gained familiarity with the traditions 
of the Loire region. M. Demachy is 
not the only one in his family to prize 
experimentation. The pioneer pic- 
torial photographs by his grand- 
father Robert Demachy enriched our 
January 1981 art feature. See page 98. 


Architecture: 
Bouterse, Perez & Fabregas 
Since its inception, in 1968, the 
Miami architectural firm of Bouterse, 
Perez & Fabregas has made many 
contributions to the Florida land- 
scape, including the Miami Beach 
City Hall, and the Wakefield resi- 
dence featured in this issue. In its 
blending of French and tropical influ- 
ences, the residence reflects the ar- 
chitects’ varied backgrounds: Donald 
Bouterse returned to his native 
Miami after practicing in Europe, 
while David Perez and Andres Fabre- 
gas received their training in Cuba, 
before moving to Florida in the early 
1960s. “The three of us collaborate 
on every project,’ says Mr. Bouterse. 
“We share a sort of intuitive chem- 
istry that is very constructive.”” When 
last we spoke with the architects, 
they were celebrating—with the help 
of three hundred Florida preserva- 
tionists—their newest commission, 
the renovation of an Art Déco land- 
mark, the New Yorker Hotel in 
Miami Beach. The firm has been in 
the forefront of the Miami restora- 
tion movement. See page 120.0 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 





CHICAGO is not on my regular beat, 
but when occasionally I get there, it 
makes my eyes pop. It is a remark- 
able city to look at, not as a man- 
made landscape in the same way that 
New York is—a landscape that 
emerged by a combination of com- 
petition, indiscretion and luck. Chi- 
cago’s charm happened building by 
building (except for the man-made 
lakefront), and the buildings are re- 
markably vigorous, daring, sophis- 
ticated and often beautiful. If the 
total effect lacks the haphazard 
dreamlike magic of New York’s sky- 
line, Chicago has a different magic, 
a prestidigitator’s magic of rabbits 
pulled one after another out of a hat. 

Chicago, which is no more modest 
about its virtues or more embar- 
rassed by its vices than any other city, 
boasts that it is “the cradle of modern 
architecture,” and it has reason to. 
“Chicago is the national, indeed the 
world, capital for historical land- 
marks of modern architecture,” one 
loyal chauvinist (for chauvinist read 
patriot’) wrote in an architectural 


A conspicuous dwelling in its time, Frank Lloyd Wright's Robie 
House defied convention with its ground-hugging exterior 
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Chicago Once over Lightly 


Prompted by a recent visit to Chicago, Russell 
Lynes explores the innovative character of that 
city as it paved the way for America’s early 
achievements in contemporary architecture. 


guide to the city. Since Chicagoans’ 
feelings are so easily hurt by out- 
siders who do not think that their 
city is one of the wonders of the 
world, let me agree at once that with- 
out question it is architecturally a 
world capital and a mighty cradle. 
The hands that rocked this cradle 
of modern architecture started to do 


so well before the beginning of this 
century, and their successors have 
gone right on rocking it. Louis H. 
Sullivan, possibly the greatest of the 
architects who were in the cradle 
early on (as early, indeed, as the 
1880s), said of the Chicago business- 
men who rocked it that they “were 
the crudest, rawest, most savagely 
ambitious dreamers and would-be 
doers in the world.” And Sullivan 
added, “These men had vision. 
What they saw was real.” Ambition 
is no enemy of innovative architec- 
ture, and ambitious patrons know 
that architecture adds cubits to 
their visibility, and hence to their 
reputations, as no other art does. 
The skyscraper was a Chicago in- 
vention—New York’s claims to the 
contrary notwithstanding—and so 
was the “organic’’ house of Frank 
Lloyd Wright and his “prairie” style 
of ground-hugging dwellings. To be 
sure, the Tribune Building, built in 
New York in 1876, had a tower whose 
spire reached 285 feet. It was de- 
signed by Richard Morris Hunt, to 





In H.H. Richardson's only enduring tribute in Chicago, Glessner House 
1886, an austere aesthetic presages the developing simplicity of modernism 
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Vive les différences! The Contemporary 
French Door offers exceptional energy effi- 
ciency with the charm of a French door and 
the convenience of a sliding door. Equally at 
home in traditional or contemporary settings, 
it offers Pella’s efficient Double Glass Insula- 
tion System and your choice of white or dark 
brown exterior aluminum cladding, wood 
windowpane dividers or built-in Slimshade® 
and many other features and options. Send for 
this free brochure today. 
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Contemporary French Sliding Glass Door. 
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Also available throughout Canada 
This coupon answered within 24 hours 
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Chicago Once over Lightly 
continued from page 24 


whom this column was devoted in 
May of this year, and it was the tallest 
commercial structure in America. It 
was not, however, a true skyscraper. 
The word skyscraper was first used by 
a Chicago newspaper in 1889 to de- 
scribe buildings that were not just 
tall by the standards of that day, but 
were built on iron and steel frames. 
Since masonry walls did not support 
them, theoretically they could go to 





To Mr. Lynes, the sleek lines of Burnham & 
Root’s Monadnock Building, 1891, are subtly 
enlivened by its “gently undulating” surface. 


any height that was commercially 
viable. (The Otis elevator for carry- 
ing passengers was in operation as 
early as 1853.) In other words, how 
tall a skyscraper could be was deter- 
mined by how much of its space 
could be profitably rented, and not 
by how thick its masonry walls had 
to be to hold it up. A skyscraper’s 
walls hang, they do not support. 

If the cradle of modern architec- 
ture was Chicago’s steel cage, it is not 
the cage that matters, but what inge- 
nuity managed to do with it. If you 
approach Chicago from O'Hare Air- 
port, your impression is of widely 
separated tall buildings, some of 
them, like the Sears Tower and the 
John Hancock Center, very tall in- 
deed—perhaps unnecessarily tall. 
They look like steel cages for robots, 
than like 


rather architecture for 


people; they are without human 
scale. But Chicago should not be 
judged by them. Chicago, you might 
say, is below the skyline, and its most 
interesting and attractive buildings 
are not its most flamboyant ones. 
The last time I was in Chicago, I 
had the good fortune to be driven 
around town on a Sunday by a city 
planner who is more concerned with 
how Chicagoans live than with the 
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Precursor of the “all-glass” skyscraper, Louis 
Sullivan’s Carson, Pirie, Scott store, built in 
1903, features large windows and a metal frame. 


aesthetic quality of the architecture, 
though she knows a good building 
when she sees one, and enjoys it. We 
started our tour in what the guide- 
books call “the Near South Side,” 
where the University of Chicago is, 
and made a pilgrimage, which I had 
made before, to look at the Robie 
House (1909), one of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s unquestioned master- 
pieces. The house, as Chicagoans say 
of New York, seems to be “a nice 
place to visit, but I wouldn’t want to 
live there.” It was, however, a good 
place to start, though most visitors 
won't get that far out of the center of 
the city. Neither are they likely to 
happen on the only H. H. Richardson 
building left in the city, a charming 
dwelling built around a courtyard, in 
1886, for the Glessner family, at 1800 
South Prairie Avenue. What they are 
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Your Venice. 


Its treasures, tempo, golden fantasy 
captured in five incomparable hotels, 
a RO at Oh 


Hotel Gritti Palace 
Hotel Danieli 


We are palaces on the Grand Canal, 
steps away from Piazza San Marco. 
VTOU LUO Tar Tile Le Mm UeLTbeCe ED aL 
with the finest regional and 
international cuisine. Warm with a 
welcome that has greeted the world’s 
most discerning travelers. Come to 
Venice. Come to the palaces that make 
Venice grand. 






















There are 19 other legendary 
CIGAHOTELS throughout Italy, 
including: ROME Hotel Excelsior, 
Le Grand Hotel * FLORENCE Hotel 
Excelsior ® MILAN Hotel Palace, 
Hotel Principe & Savoia. 

For information and reservations, 
contact your Travel Agent or 
CIGAHOTELS, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. 
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This is a clock for collectors and connois- 
seurs. People who savor excellence and 
recognize it when they see tt. 

Hourglass-lisa limited edition man- 
tel clock made to celebrate our fifty-fifth 
anniversary. 

(Only 1,981 will be made and all will 
be numbered serially.) 

The first Hourglass-I will become the 
property of our founder, Howard Miller. 
Numbers two through seven will be « 
warded to recipients of our 1981 Howard 
Miller Hourglass Awards 

(Prominent individuals over age 55 
who have made noteworthy contributions 
to society and outstanding use of their 
time.) The rest will be made available to 
the public on a first come first served 
basis 

This is truly a remarkable clock. It 
stands nearly two feet tall and will attract 
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the admiring attention of all who see it. 

The case is made of the finest ma- 
hogany inlaid with matched crotch grain 
mahogany veneer. 

We enhance the natural beauty of 
the wood with no fewer than thirteen fin- 
ishing steps. 

The movement is solid brass and 
made to our specifications in West Ger- 
many. It features a floating balance 
escapement which oscillates on two 
hand-honed jeweled pivots for greater 
accuracy 

You can see Hourglass-I at a limit- 
ed number of stores. Or, send for our 
brochure. But, please don't delay. When 
the last one has been purchased, no 
amount of money can buy another 


” Howard Miller 


Zeeland, MI 49464 
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likely to see is “downtown” and 
along the lakefront, which Wayne 
Andrews, in Architecture in Chicago & 
Mid-America, calls “the most spec- 
tacular man-made site in the West- 
ern. Hemisphere.” It is enough to 
keep even hungry eyes satisfied. 
The building in “the Loop”—the 
downtown area defined by its en- 
closure in the steel ribbon of the 
elevated railroad—that I was most 
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Today, Chicago’s super-skyscrapers dwarf the 
19th-century predecessors that Mr. Lynes 
feels relate more effectively to human scale. 


eager to see was the Monadnock 
Building (1891), a masterpiece by 
Daniel H. Burnham and John Well- 
born Root. It was a very tall building 
for its day, sixteen stories, but not a 
“skyscraper,” because its masonry 
walls hold it up. It is nonetheless 
“modern” for that. It has a dark, 
elegant simplicity and grace, with 
what appears to be a gently undulat- 
ing surface, because of its shallow 
bay windows and deep reveals, 
which make the “‘flat-chested” 
(Frank Lloyd Wright's word) sky- 
scrapers look sterile by comparison. 
(The building is actually in two sec- 
tions of equal height, the second 
section built a few years later on a 
steel frame.) Also in the Loop, Louis 
Sullivan stands forth herolike as a 
precursor of modernism, most ob- 


viously in the Carson, Pirie, Scott 


CASBAH: 100% cotton print. 
Available in 6 colorways. 
Shown: 37542, multi on blue. 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


Chicago Once over Lightly 
continued from page 28 


store. He meant his wide windows, 
which make it very nearly a glass 
building, to reveal its cage, not 
boastfully, but frankly, and certainly 
not as sO many current glass- 
sheathed buildings do, to act as cloud 
reflectors. Without Sullivan, it is un- 
likely that there would have been a 
Mies van der Rohe, who refined the 
use of glass and steel structure to its 
ultimate elegant simplicity and sub- 
tlety. It is all there to look at and be 
astonished by on foot or by car— 
better on foot, in the Loop, where 
there is a high concentration of 
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It is all there to look at 
...a high concentration of 
remarkable buildings. 


[ 


remarkable buildings by today’s ar- 
chitects as well as their progenitors. 

The visitor to Chicago who doesn’t 
care who designed and built which 
buildings, but likes to look, is urged 
to look up, the way natives rarely do. 
At the street level many of the build- 
ings are routine shop fronts. If, on the 
other hand, he cares about names 
and dates and whys and wherefores, 
I commend three excellent books: 
Chicago's Famous Buildings, a paper- 
back edited by Ira J. Bach; Mr. Bach's 
Chicago on Foot: Walking Tours of Chi- 
cago's Architecture; and the Wayne 
Andrews book previously mentioned. 

In 1939, Sigfried Giedion, the au- 
thor of Space, Time and Architecture, 
called the Chicago Loop “the center 


A (pe = ; of architectural development not 
merely for the United States but for 
8 | Wil hi H t | the whole world.” If Louis Sullivan's 
ever y I NS) ire O e “savagely ambitious dreamers” were 
IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES still around, they would be likely to 


say, “What'd you expect?” O 
Wilshire Boulevard and Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212 
(213) 275-4282 800 421-4354: In California 800 282-4804 Russell Lynes is a former managing editor of 


Harper's and author of Art-Makers of Nineteenth 
Century America, Good Old Modern, and the 
recently reissued The Tastemakers. His book 
Member of the Preferred Hotels Association » Represented by HRI The Leading Hotels of the World about the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, More 
than Meets the Eve, has just been published 
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FOLK scuLpTors have long worked at 
fashioning both simple and elaborate 
objects from modest materials at 
hand. Animal forms are frequently 
represented in American folk art. 
Assembled from wooden match- 
sticks and thought to have been fab- 
ricated by a prisoner in the 1930s, 
this horse, of pronounced symmetri- 
cal framework, is not merely a curi- 
osity, but the manifestation of a 
dedicated and patient rendering of a 
vision—an example of man’s creative 
urge in the face of obstacles. 


A UNIQUE figure in contemporary 
American art, Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
most abstract paintings derive from 
real-life images. She has often trans- 
formed beloved objects from the des- 
ert into subjects of poetic color and 
evocative form. White Patio with Red 
Door, a 1960 oil appearing here, is 
one of over twenty increasingly ab- 
stract works in which the elements of 
the artist’s patio in New Mexico be- 
came the focus for a work of geo- 
metric and chromatic simplicity. 


CLOISONNE is a technique in which 
narrow strips of metal, soldered 
edgewise onto a metal base of a 
desired form, are used to partition 
designs filled with glasslike enamels, 
to be fired or fused and later pol- 
ished. Resembling a table, this richly 
colored Chinese cloisonné brazier of 
the Ch’ien Lung period, 1736-95, has 
a removable lid. Designed to hold 
charcoal within its interior, as fuel for 
heating, this aristocratic piece com- 
bines function with beauty. 


OF THE THREE great Surrealist sculp- 
tors, Arp, Giacometti and Ernst, Max 
Ernst (1891-1976), regarded as a 
founder of both Dada and Surreal- 
ism, truly extended the magical qual- 
ity of Surrealist imagery—the poetry, 
the primitivism and the childlike 
spontaneity—to the major three-di- 
mensional art form. Here, in The King 
Playing with the Queen, a bronze cast in 


Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





See page 78. 





See page 86. 


See page 86 





See page 91. 





See page 103. 





1954 from the plaster form created in 
1944, horns crown the other-worldly 
figure of a king—the “Surrealist per- 
sonage’’—whose elongated arms 
sweep out like birds of prey to gather 
up the chessboard figures. 


DURING THE FIRST years of Pop art, Roy 
Lichtenstein’s paintings depicted 
mundane objects of daily life, in 
addition to cartoons. Common im- 
ages as proper subjects for art out- 
raged many until the “rigorous order 
and formal logic” of these works 
became clear. Blang, shown here, is 
panel three from Lichtenstein’s five- 
panel series, Live Ammo, 1962, done 
in the familiar comic strip format yet 
altered only by scale, subtle com- 
positional changes and the hand- 
done look of the Ben Day dot. 


DEVELOPED in the wake of Cubism’s 
second, synthetic phase, the works of 
Fernand Léger (1881-1955) are cele- 
brations of the beauty and vitality of 
mechanization and urban life. 
He is often thought of as showing 
the grandeur of the industrial 
age through a classicizing order of 
tubular, architectural and metallic- 
seeming images. In the 1920s, his 
involvements with film and cine- 
matic techniques, such as close- 
ups and abrupt cuts, influenced his 
paintings, as in this one of 1928. 


IN FRANCE, the established classical 
furniture design motifs were ex- 
panded in the nineteenth century 
when the romantic revival in litera- 
ture and renewed interest in Gothic 
art became part of the mode. This 
Gothic-inspired chair, from a suite of 
that period, incorporates such archi- 
tectural devices as ogee arches com- 
bined with pendant and _ trefoil 
motifs, which contrast with the geo- 
metric shape of the frame and col- 
umnlike legs. All of these elements, 
which are found in Gothic buildings, 
make this set of chairs, in effect, 
small cathedrals for sitting.O 
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We retraced Lewis and Clark’s historic expedition up the Missouri 
River into Montana. And where they found their roughest going, 
ve hid a case of the smoothest whisky, Canadian Club. 

Where Lewis and Clark had floated the unspoiled river, Canadian 
club’s rafts followed. We tested our nerves, as the explorers had, es eo < 
on the wild rapids of the Clark’s Fork. mere ha) See TWS wusny ig 6 YEARS 10 

As we explored those historic Montana streams, we buried a case = ere j ee 
of Canadian Club overlooking the very site of one of the expedition’s 
nost important sightings. One clue: neither Lewis nor Clark made it. 
Discover the taste of the world’s finest whisky. 

As you search along this historic trail, remember Canadian Club 
vas a proud history of its own. For over 120 years it’s been 
2njoyed by those who seek the very best. Canadian Club is lighter 
han Scotch, smoother than bourbon, and enjoyable on the rocks, in 
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1 sour or Manhattan, or with your favorite mixer. : 44 ® 
So come search along the Lewis and Clark trail to discover why “The Best In The House’”® in 87 lands. 
ts “The Best In The House’ or simply venture down to your favorite 6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., 


yar and say, “Canadian Club, please!” DETROIT MICH. 86.8 PROOF BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. © 1981 
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SEEKING: THE ULTIMATE 
IN FURNITURE 
WE FRENCHGO 
TO THE FAR CORNERS 
OF TA EARTH 


AND FARTHER 








Philippe Roche: “High fashion: The Acerbis _ so your lifestyle can live with them. And our touches 
Sheraton buffet shown here, designed by Lodovico of drama, athough they add a definite dash, blend 


Acerbis and Giotto Stoppino. right in so they're never blindingly bold. Or never so 
Ours exclusively at Roche-Bobois. bland you don’t see them at all. 
Its outer design is the height of simplicity. Yet Come see for yourself at Roche-Bobois. Or 


instead of the usual obtrusive doors, the Sheraton _ pre-see our collection in our catalog. (Send a $6.00 
doors slide back and then swing open for a spatial _ check or money order to 200 Madison Avenue, 
relationship that is far in advance of its me. And = New York, New York 10016, Dept. AC.) 
has won Sheraton the coveted Compasso D’Oro Roche-Bobois: Far above other collections, 
design award.” but never too far out.” 

Patrick Bobois: “The above is a shining 
example of how P. Bobois (me) understands the Acerbis’ at 


fine line be futuristic and false fancy fads. | , 
Our baticlines are always pweandsmple, 60) GIE&-BOBOIS 











Décor in the 
Grand Manner 


An Unabashed Opulence in Texas 


INTERIOR DESIGN 

BY CHARLES PAXTON GREMILLION, JR. 
AND LOYD R. TAYLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


WHEN SPACE IS TREATED With the visual aspect as its 
primary consideration, rooms can easily take on the 
qualities of an art form. Under such a dispensation, 
proportion and texture, symmetry and craftsman- 
ship become the major concerns. It may well be 
called the “art of enclosed space,” and it is one form 
of interior design with which Dallas-based Charles 
Paxton Gremillion, Jr. and Loyd R. Taylor find 
themselves particularly comfortable. 

“We don’t think of a room as being a background 
for people, or revolving around a particular kind of 
life, but as a form of art, complete in itself,” says 
Mr. Gremillion. Under such direction, space can 
take on unique qualities; in the present design there 
is an abundance of richness at nearly every turn— 
and few visible necessities. Although this approach 
allows somewhat less leeway for the preferences of 
clients, the deliberate orderliness and precise sym- 
metry attract many. For the owners of a penthouse 
in north Texas, the concepts of Loyd Taylor and 
Paxton Gremillion were exactly right. 

Walls, floors and ceilings were removed, and the 
designers began with the open shell. Although the 
finished space is a culmination of years of thought 
and experience, it was not achieved by formula. 
“When I work on a space like this, I try to keep my 
mind open, free of preconceived solutions, and 
then new ways of doing something will come to 
be,” says Mr. Gremillion. “It is a dangerous game, 
however, because when you conceive of something, 
you're never quite sure how it will turn out. For 


Sumptuous detailing and symmetry evoke timeless luxe 

in a Texas penthouse devised by Loyd R. Taylor and Charles 
’axton Gremillion, Jr. opposite: Revealing an emphasis on 
meticulous craftsmanship, a fitted cabinet in the Terrace Room 
recalls the delicacy of a coromandel screen; each panel is 
actually a door concealing storage. The cabinet, sofas, and 
pillows covered in Oriental embroideries are Loyd-Paxton 
designs. ricut: The Salon shimmers with wall panels of 
patterned and mirrored obscure glass, mirrors, and canvas 
that has been textured and coated with pearlized enamels. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Distinctive art ennobles the Salon. A Flemish 
chest-on-stand joins furniture upholstered in fabrics from 
Brunschwig & Fils. roccowinG paces: Louis XIV-style chan- 
deliers illumine a balanced Dining Room arrangement. 
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In the “art of enclosed space,” 
proportion and craftsmanship 
become the major concerns. 





PRECEDING PAGES: Io increase the sense of height in the Terrace Room, 

the designers conceived a domed skylight, mirrored arches above the 
windows, and vertical panels and columns fitted with mirrored obscure 
glass. Adding to the air of resplendence, a complex lighting system 
provides a repertoire of atmospheric effects. Minton porcelain garden 
seats are grouped amid seating delineated by a circular band of dark 
marble flooring; a Louis XV-style piano offers another gleaming focus. 
ABOvE: The spherical Master Bedroom, soundproofed and window- 

less, suggests a gilded cocoon. Virtuoso architectural restructuring in- 
cluded a domed ceiling installed by helicopter. An unusual wallcovering, 
composed of voile stretched over stainless steel, enhances the soft glow. 
A Southeast Asian Buddha communicates repose. Carpeting is from 
V’Soske. oprosire: Color in the Sitting Room, and throughout the master 
bedroom suite, echoes the Aubusson rug and a giltwood screen with 
Aubusson tapestry panels. Interpreting the subtle hues are pillows and a 
Louis XVI-style daybed and wing chair clad in Old World Weavers 
fabrics. A fragment of Coptic cloth is framed in glass. When raised, 
Levolor blinds disappear into a hidden pocket in the ceiling. 






























































instance, there’s an Oriental lacquer done wi 
cracked eggshells that I like—and I wanted that kind 
of surface for walls in the main salon. The lacquer i 
done by pressing a piece of eggshell onto a fla 
surface and cracking it. We did a similar treatmen’ 
to canvas panels, and then experimented with the 
finish until we found one that had a kind of glow.” 
Mr. Taylor agrees: “It was not until the walls were 
complete, for example, that we knew how they 
would react with the other elements.” And the 
other elements are many. Marble, gold and white 
gold, silk and silver, ebony and glass are used over 
and over. French voile was stretched over stainless- 
steel walls, to give space a soft shimmer, and a 
ceiling was visualized in silver, but treated in white 
gold to eliminate tarnish. Craftsmanship is open 
and visible, giving a space that might seem languid 
and iridescent a feeling of substance and strength. 
The beauty of the rooms has more to do with this 
muted glow than with any particular period of style, 
since the designers do not draw from a specific time 
in history for their work. “We're primarily inter- 
ested in the refinement of a given piece.” 
With their attention focused so exclusively on 
the visual, there were engineering tasks the design- 
ers, by their own admission, would have been 
unable to execute. They needed an architectural 
engineer to interpret the concepts. “We talked to 
four before we found the right person. He under- 
stood what we wanted and didn’t look at us as if we 
were crazy.” As a result, the dome for a ceiling was 
put in place by helicopter, and a way was found to 
remove an outside wall of twenty-one panels, each 
weighing two tons, to make a space for walls of 
glass, beveled mirror and marble—all assembled on 
a site twenty-two stories above the ground. 
The design was challenging in other ways, too. 
“Prior to this project, | had always done my own 
lighting,” says Mr. Gremillion. “It is the single most 
vital element in good decoration, and one in which 
I’ve been trained. But the technical aspects here 
were really beyond me. For instance, the great 
heights of the ceilings were a problem. If you want 
to highlight a piece of sculpture that is perhaps four- 
teen feet away from the light source, it is terribly 
important to know what beam can be thrown, and 
how to isolate the diameter of light to best effect.” 
Wherever the need for the technical was encoun- 
tered, it continued to serve the visual, and in some 
fields this combination produces a definite perma- 
nence. This is not often the case for the interior 
designer, since his work is dispersed sooner or later. 
However, as Mr. Paxton and Mr. Gremillion have 
shown in this Texas penthouse, interior design— 
ephemeral as it sometimes may be—has many of 
the valid attributes of a true art form.O 
—Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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Country Home 
An Elegant Stable Converted 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY EDITH BAIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL EIFERT 





SOME PEOPLE spend their lives falling 
in love with dilapidated barns or 
drafty houseboats or broken-down 
windmills. To them, taking a build- 
ing most people would dismiss as 
unlivable, and transforming it into a 
home of style and character, soon 
becomes an irresistible challenge. 
When designer Edith Bain decided 
to move out of New York City, no 
charming country Tudor or rustic 
shingled saltbox could compare with 
an old stable set on the edge of an 
estate overlooking the Hudson Val- 
ley, designed by the great archi- 
tectural firm of McKim, Mead & 
White. “Originally, the first floor of 
the stable housed carriages, equip- 
ment for horses, and a supply room 
for the veterinarian,” explains Mrs. 
Bain. ‘Upstairs, a small kitchen anda 
few bedrooms were where grounds- 
men lived when the original owners 


built the estate, seventy years ago.” 

Instead of making drastic architec- 
tural changes, Mrs. Bain decided to 
restore the existing weathered wood 
and brick and keep as much of the 
original layout as possible. On the 
first floor, the main room, where car- 
riages were kept, became the living 
room and dining area. The veterinar- 
ian’s room converted easily into a 
kitchen, and the tack room is now a 
study. Throughout the house the de- 
signer preserved the charm and his- 
tory of the building. Simple wicker 
furniture was chosen, to avoid de- 
tracting from the pale brick walls, the 
herringbone-patterned floors, and 
the large curved windows. Because 
the study was a tack room, the old 
stable gear was left hanging on the 
walls, and Mrs. Bain keeps this room 
filled with interesting and unusual 
artifacts. “I constantly find new 





Inspired by the architectural detailing and 
historic resonance of a stable on the grounds 
of a Hudson Valley estate, designer Edith 
Bain set about converting it into a home for 
herself. opposite aBove: Oaks and elms 
confer seclusion on the unusually elegant 
former stable. Like the turn-of-the-century 
manor house it served, it was built by the 
architectural firm of McKim, Mead & White. 
opposite: A smaller front entrance was 
installed within the chevron-paneled sliding 
door. asove: Herringbone-patterned brick 
flooring dignifies the Entrance Hall, which 
opens to the kitchen, at left, once a 
veterinarian’s supply room, and—preserved 
intact—the stalls where horses were kept. 
Iron grillwork gives a harplike grace to the 
wooden partitions. The small iron sunbursts 
beneath the windows once held bridles. 
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To take a building most people 
would dismiss as unlivable, and transform it, 
soon becomes an irresistible challenge. 


ABOVE AND RIGHT: The spacious sweep 

of the Living Room, where carriages were 
housed, encourages appreciation of 

the varied brickwork and stately beamed 
oak ceiling. Underscoring the beauty of the 
setting, casual furnishings, in unobtrusive 
wicker and rattan, form a small conversation 
area. Framed in wood, a lofty arched window 
creates a naturalistic panel. A pair of rubber 
trees enliven the earth-toned palette with 
color. “I wanted to be able to look out the 
window undisturbed by harsh colors, fancy 
fabric or crowded walls,” Mrs. Bain says. 





treasures and delight in changing 
things completely around.” 
Another unusual feature—and a 
constant reminder that the house was 
originally a stable—is an exposed 
drain, a necessity in the days when 
carriages and stable floors needed to 
be washed off. Mrs. Bain purposely 
placed her dining room table right 
over the drain. “I always tease my 
guests. I tell them if my cooking is 
really bad they can dispose of their 
meal quickly and silently, the second 
Iturn my back.” A lively imagination 
and keen sense of humor, coupled 
with a genuine love and respect for 
historic architecture, is seen through- 
out the house. Upstairs Mrs. Bain has 
turned what was the small kitchen 
into a bath and dressing area, while 
keeping the veterinarian’s stone sink. 
The designer made all three bed- 
rooms identical: An antique iron and 
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brass bed is set at an angle in the 
middle of each room; bamboo shades 
adorn the windows; and a plant and a 
pair of wicker stools are beside every 
bed. “I wanted the beds to dominate 
the rooms in every way possible. 

“In addition,” she says, ‘‘it is very 
important, in a house like this, to see 
empty corners and antique radiators. 
In fact, when I first moved in, there 
were no radiators at all on the first 
floor. Instead of installing modern 
ones, I spent literally months scour- 
ing the countryside trying to find old 
radiators. That’s why I’ve come to 
treat them almost like sculpture.” 

It is always informative to see how 
interior designers choose to decorate 
their own homes. “When I moved 
out of New York, I not only cleared 
out my closets, I cleared out my life,” 
says Mrs. Bain. “I pared down my 
possessions and kept only what was 


really essential. It seemed like a more 
sensible way to live. When I begin a 
house or apartment for clients, how- 
ever, I try to figure out what's best for 
them. First, | want to know every- 
thing about them: Whether they’re 
right-handed or left-handed; what 
time they like to have a cocktail at 
night; what their hobbies are; wheth- 
er they have a sense of humor. 

“I prefer not to go out and buy new 
things, but rather, to work with what 
someone has. While few of my de- 
signs are as stark as this one, | do 
believe in simplicity and order. | 
think that one of the reasons people 
get so confused today is because they 
have too many things around—too 
many tables to put things on and too 
many drawers and closets to stuff 
things into. I keep life simple. It’s less 
confining and a lot more fun.” 

—Carol Vogel 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: Valuing the sculptural beauty 
of the iron hooks that held saddles, bridles 
and reins, the designer retained them on the 
oak-paneled walls of the Study, once the 
tack room. opposite LEFT: Faithful to the spirit 
of her home, Mrs. Bain fitted the kitchen 
with walnut cabinets; their tongue-and- 
groove construction echoes that of the orig- 
inal woodwork. The ladder leads through 

a chute to the former hayloft. opposite 

RIGHT: Wicker chairs and a glass and steel 
table compose an informal ensemble in the 
Dining Area, at the end of the living room. 
The straw duck, a playful accent, serves as a 
wine bottle holder. asove: Placed on the 
diagonal, the antique iron and brass bed 
assumes aesthetic prominence within the 
minimalism of the Bedroom. A basket of 
twigs rests atop the lucent acrylic table. 
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Unaftected Charm 


The Casual and Graceful Mood of a London Townhouse 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


ANNE PETO’s house in London could 
be described with words, but flowers 
would give a better image. Armloads 
of flowers, both common and ex- 
otic—“old” roses, tulips, poppies, ti- 
ger lilies, daffodils, even a sunflower 
or two—would be right for color. For 
style, this Dutch profusion ought not 
to be too carefully arranged, but laid 
in a fine basket and offered gently. If 
a butterfly should flit past a striped 
tulip, so much the better, for this is a 
lighthearted and pretty house of un- 
assuming charm. It is a house of 
cotton chintz and cushions that are 
plump to bursting; a house where 
friends come for Sunday lunch and 
Mrs. .Peto’s young son Alexander po- 
litely helps pass the drinks. 

It is a glowing family home in the 
best American tradition of welcom- 
ing comfort—Anne Peto is a New 
Yorker—but she adds to this tradition 
the particular chic of contemporary 
London. Cozy charm and fashion 
would seem unlikely partners, but 
the current taste in London is for 
simple things. The alliance is thus a 
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comfortable one, and this is a fash- 
ionable house. Mrs. Peto has been a 
fashion editor and has a fine instinct 
for style at home as well. Skirted 
tables, festooned curtains; wall color 
applied with the roller technique, 
then glazed; jute matting on the floor, 
and baskets everywhere—she was 
among the first to have used these 
elements so popular now in London. 

Would she decorate differently for 
a similar house in New York? She 
replies, “That is difficult to say. Taste 
and needs change, and it is impos- 
sible to separate time and place. But 
color is one thing that must be differ- 
ent in London. It must be much 
clearer where there is so little light. I 
used dark colors in my previous 
London house, hoping to make it 
cozy, but felt as though I were living 
in a nightclub. White and blue are a 
problem here, too; the light is much 
too cold. Pink is a good friend, and 
what I really love is a red room. Every 
house should have one! These colors 
are flattering to guests and serve to 
make people feel and look well. 
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Gentle modulations of color strike a note of relaxed gentility in Anne Peto’s London terrace house. opposite: A 
welcoming glow suffuses the Entrance Hall. Introducing a floral theme, the series of botanical prints by Margaret 
Mee continues along the stairwell of the six-story residence. Picture frames echo Regency faux-bamboo chairs and a 
table of the same period. Emphasizing continuity, the jute matting that covers the stairs extends throughout the 
upper floors. asove: Soft London light filters through Living Room windows festooned with chintz. The room 
embodies Mrs. Peto’s intent: “I wanted the entire house to be glowing and warm, but above all, cozy.” Serving as 
dark-toned foils in the ethereal atmosphere are a Queen Anne secrétaire and a pair of lacquered Regency tables 
flanking the French fireplace. An antique painted chair complements the tonality of a durrie rug from Stark. 
Inspired by the English tradition of decorative woodcarving, a swag of dried flowers embellishes the wall at right. 
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It is a house 
full of cotton 
chintz and 
cushions that 
are plump 


to bursting. 








ABOVE: Walls in the flower-filled Living 
Room were daubed with paint and glazed, 
for a sun-dappled effect. A lacquered chest 
instills contrasting solidity. tert: Diverse 
patterns are harmoniously juxtaposed in the 
compact Library, where faux-tortoiseshell 
cupboards afford ample storage. opposite: 
Roseate hues lend soft vitality to the Master 
Bedroom, a bower that maintains the botani- 
cal theme. The textured geometry of an 
English quilt enhances the medley of fabrics, 
while a 19th-century bamboo wardrobe 
adds a faux-tortoiseshell flourish. 


“T wanted the entire house to be 


glowing and warm, but above all, 
cozy. Color does this; so do pictures, 
stacks of books, music, photographs 
and flowers. Plants and growing 
things make a room look alive, too. I 
would rather spend money on flow- 
ers than on food.” She goes to the 
new Covent Garden market once a 
fortnight, buying so much she has to 
borrow a friend’s larger car for the 
expedition, and brings home enor- 
mous amounts of whatever is best 
that day—perhaps twenty bunches of 
yellow tulips or lilies of the valley. 

The warm and glowing charm of 
the house is compelling, and the 
efficiency that makes it possible 


works quietly behind the scenes. 
Americans abroad are often envied 
for this talent, and there is a funda- 
mental solidity here. All the basics 
work well: good heating and lighting, 
a well-planned kitchen, seven-foot 
bathtubs, windows that will not ad- 
mit howling gales. Actually, none of 
these can be taken for granted in 
most other English houses. 

The charm is not forgotten, how- 
ever, and Mrs. Peto uses pretty 
chintzes in the manner of a fine 
dressmaker. Draperies and cushions 
are adorned with rosettes, bows, 
ruffles and pinking. They stop just 
within the limits of the decorative, 
just short of the frilly. The dining 





room, on the other hand, is more 
tailored, with painted ‘‘paneling”’ 
contrasting with the shifting gray col- 
ors of an English summer sky. Nar- 
row “shadow” lines painted along 
each panel make the illusion three- 
dimensional, an effect almost like an 
Impressionist’s terrace at teatime. It 
is a particularly peaceful room in a 
house that nurtures a feeling of peace 
and contentment. “Everyone ought 
to admit that home is security,” says 
Anne Peto. “I like to create surround- 
ings that make other people feel 
comfortable. Obviously I also do the 
things that will make me happy—and 
Iam very happy here.” 0 

— Elizabeth Lambert 
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Antiques: 


Japanese Pottery 
The Tea Ceremony Subtle Fusion of Matter and Spirit 





opposite: Left, Flower container (hanaire), mid- 
Edo period, 1700-50. Bizen ware; 16” high. 
A splash of translucent glaze imparts luster 
toa furrowed surface. Right, Tea caddy (chaire) 
with silk sack (shifuku), Momoyama period, 
circa 1600. Seto ware; 2%” high. Brocade en- 
cases a temmoku-glazed and ivory-lidded 

jar of subdued tones. Both from Naga 
Antiques, New York. asove: Tea caddy (chaire), 
attributed to Ninsei, early Edo period. Seto 
ware; 3%” high. A balanced combination of 
form and glaze reveals masterful virtuosity. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Water container (mizusashi), 
Momoyama-early Edo period. Shigaraki 
ware; 5%” high. Accidental and controlled 
surface effects are contrasted with lacquer. 
Both from Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York. 


What is it, the thing called chanoyu? 
It's the voice of the wind 

Among pine trees painted in sumi. 
THIS ZEN BUDDHIST sentiment—far be- 
yond the subtle charm, absolute per- 
suasion and tender aroma of a 
curious and ingratiating beverage— 
poses the quality of an achieved nat- 
uralness and arcane simplicity found 
in ceremonial tea. Once valued as a 
medicine, the elixir and its ritual 
were destined to become a paradig- 
matic act of world significance, one 


inseparable from the clay vessel, the 
interior modular format of the cere- 
mony and the surrounding garden. 
In 1191, tea from China, propa- 
gated on several islands of Japan by 
Priest Eisai, took concomitant root 
with a principle of existence that 
Okakura Kakuzo cites in the classical 
poetry of The Book of Tea: “Art in life 
lies in a constant adjustment to sur- 
roundings.” The Way of Tea became 
an experience and a cultural heritage, 
one of the most humbly ambitious 
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undertakings ever known to man- 
kind, with no less than the perfection 
of human consciousness as its exclu- 
sive objective. In essence, Teaism 
took on the shape of footprints along 
the path of individual enlight- 
enment—its by-product, beauty. 

Resulting directly from a scrutiny 
of newly collected and displayed 
Chinese and Korean tea wares, the 
Japanese predilection for the creation 
of indigenous tea objects gained both 
presence and momentum. 

The teahouse, its vestal definition 
“an abode of fancy,” became a mod- 
ule, often 4% tatami mat sections, 
where emptiness came to mean an 
environmental quietude. The effects 
of immensity and scale were created 
by vacant expanses in which the in- 





dwelling character of selected woods 
and precise craftsmanship, possible 
only at great expense, provided a 
neutral background of texture and 
muted tonalities. Here, intimate ex- 
periences in tactility and kinesthetics 
needed nothing more for the eyes 
and mind to rest upon than the 
presence of a season’s single flower 
and a hanging scroll of calligraphy 
placed within the tokonoma, a con- 
secrated niche of timeless peace. 

Invited to leave the mundane, the 
tea guest proceeds to the teahouse 
along a roji, or “dewy path,” with its 
flat-surfaced stepping-stones, moss 
and cedars, and forgets anything of 
the picayune. Having been greeted 
by the host midway at a gate, the 
guest completes passage to the tea- 





house by crouching before a stone 
basin in a Shinto-inspired ablution 
of hands and mouth. Symbolizing 
enlightenment’s transmission, 
stone lantern has been placed exact 
ingly near the basin so that its light 
falls upon the flat stones around it 
Leaving footwear outside on a desig- 
nated ledge, the guest enters the tea- 
house through a small door— which 
imposes humility— then bows, and 
the enduring experience unfolds. 
Within the “abode of fancy,” 
where tea bowls and other wares 
vividly impress the eye, the hand and 
the spirit, a testimony takes place 
between the pottery, the host and the 
guest. The key is transubstantiation. 
Perishability and impermanence as- 
sume a previously unknown luster 


Tea bow! (chawan), late Edo period, 19th 
century. Kyoto ware; 4%” in diameter. The 
beautifully realized inscriptions of the 
Buddhist nun Rengetsu, a noted potter and 
acl me mecca Cle 
this delicately formed receptacle. 


Tea bowl (chawan), early Edo period, 18th 


century. Black raku ware; 4%" in diameter. 


SU mem CMO le Commi aly 


abstract design, repair the cracked surface of 


a summer tea bowl and emphasize the 
Peni atte ROLE 





















ind form, as imperfections in pottery 
nieces and the efficiency of tea’s rit- 
ual movements are viewed as one. 
The realization of beauty in tea and 
pottery wares was to be engendered 
by a process, and not by objects. 

Wabi, an artistic quality men- 
tioned in the art theories of six- 
eaNesee alate ae Cor Meco mee arate 
Rikyu, expresses itself where the sur- 
face effects of pottery wares are 
within the control of the artist. The 
primordial rusticity of the Shigaraki 
mizusashi, a stoneware jar touched 
only by the host and containing fresh 
water symbolizing purity, is over- 
whelming. A near-offensive direct- 
ness of its texture is balanced by the 
tool-shaped contour of the top ridge 
flowing into the softer formation of 








the lower portion. The base of the jar 
terminates in accidental clusterings 
of large puddles, a quality outside 
the artist’s control, known as sabi. 

A heightened artistic quality, 
shibumi, is seen in the tautness and 
astringency of the form, texture and 
color transitions that inform the Seto 
ware mizusashi, and chaire, a pow- 
dered tea container attributed to 
Ninsei. Seto ware has a sharpness 
and a decisively rough-hewn, yet re- 
fined, quality that is exemplified in a 
mizusashi from the Momoyama pe- 
riod, with wheel-thrown rib indenta- 
tions, crisp sgraffito incisions and a 
soft yellow streak of ash glaze from 
the spontaneous splash of a dipper. 
The distinct black tapering drip on 
the chaire is an area of thick glaze, 
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ABOVE: Left, Tea bowl (chawan), Edo period. Red raku ware; 414” 

in diameter. A glazing process different in execution from that of 
black raku creates the distinctive matte finish of red raku. Ben Birillo, 
New York. Right, Water container (mizusashi), Momoyama period, 

17th century. Seto ware; 744” high. Taut handles and sgraffito inci- 
sions are refinements of this form. E & J Frankel, New York. 


whereas the brown glaze matrix is 
chemically the same, but of a thinner 
consistency. What appears precisely 
controlled and premeditated is in 
truth a patterned effect in a realm 
where nature is supreme. 

The tea bowl, or chawan, is the 
object of greatest magnitude for the 
tea guest. Traditionally developed in 
the colors of black, red and white, 
raku pottery is earmarked by an un- 
evenness of wall surface and undu- 
lating lip, qualities gleaned through 
discrete processes—ones of intense 
thermal shock in firing and cooling. 
A raku tea bowl begins as a round 
mass of clay that is pinched into a 
dome shape, taking its final configu- 
ration from sensitive digital pres- 
sures and several modes of deft 
carving. It is completed only by the 
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bowl’s inversion and the carving-out 
of a footing rim, or its attachment. 
Onto a bisque-fired bowl of black 
raku ware, glaze dippings are applied 
in a sequence going from glaze layers 
that withstand very high tempera- 
tures to ones that easily melt. In the 
scarlet heat of an oxygen-deficient 
kiln, glaze curtains are formed, run- 
ning down the sides of the vessel. 
Sudden contractions and chemical 
changes take place when the bowl is 
quenched in water. The essence of 
raku is the equational relationship 
between the vessel’s weightless vi- 
sual texture and the tactile ‘‘feel’’ of 
the vessel’s true weight and density, 
as one looks at the clay piece and as 
it is held in the palm of the hand. 

In the rarefied ambience of the 
teahouse (exceptional in ordinary 


opposite: Left, Water container (mizusashi), Momoyama period, 
17th century. Seto ware; 7” high. Unobtrusive grace earmarks a 
ceremonial vessel expressive of shibumi. Right, Tea bow! (chawan), 
Momoyama-early Edo period, 17th century. Black raku ware; 
4%’ in diameter. Curtain glazing envelops the dense refractory 
walls of a winter bowl. Both from Carole Davenport, New York. 



























life) and amidst Japanese Tea Cere- | 
mony pottery, the guest may take a 
bowl of tea—first with the right hand, 
placing the bowl upon the left palm 
and rotating it slightly, then holding 
it with the security of both hands. 
Taking 3% sips, in one transient mo- 
ment in an atmosphere without one 
inharmonious note, where military 
dictator and forest hermit have no 
distinction, one can watch the dimin- 
ution of iridescent bubbles as they 
fracture, creating networks of silver 
spider-webbed linearity atop the 
dark green of tea’s liquid jade—a 
knowing acceptance of the evanes- 
cence of all sentient things.O 

—Martin P. Mack 


Art critic and painter Dr. Martin P. Mack is 
currently teaching Japanese Art History 
at California State University, Long Beach 
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Echoes of the San‘Francisco Past 













INTERIOR DESIGN BY JERRI GOLDEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 
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“I wanted a sunny country house in the city,” says designer 
Jerri Golden, who devised a setting of fresh simplicity for her 
San Francisco residence. asove Lert: Built as a Victorian row house 
in 1888, the home was remodeled by architect Julia Morgan in 
1936. asove: The flow of space from Living Room to dining room 
creates a sense of airy lightness, a mood affirmed by understated 
furnishings. Echoing the stance of a Noguchi sculpture is a folk 
art figure of a girl. The painting is attributed to Thomas Cole 
Lert: A horse made of matchsticks stands in the Living Room 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE Of San 
Francisco augments the city’s senti- 
mental popularity quite as much as 
do its cable cars and its hilly terrain. 
The Victorian era gave the city resi- 
dential monuments of Eastlake and 
Queen Anne design, many prime 


examples of which, fortunately, sur- 
vived the earthquake and fire of 
1906. In contrast to the ornamental 
extremes of that era, another archi- 
tectural manner developed, an out- 
growth of California’s mild climate 
and informal life style. It became 





known as Bay Area Regionalism— 
pioneered by Willis Polk and Ber- 
nard Maybeck at the turn of the 
century; refreshed by William Wurs- 
ter in mid-century and still evolving 
through such contemporary archi- 
tects as Charles Moore and William 
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“T wanted our home to be 


simple —a sunny country house in the 


middle of San Francisco.” 


Turnbull. Bay Area Regionalism is 
not so much a style as it is a synthesis 
of architectural elements, regional 
idiosyncrasies and the landscape. 
Homes in this style typically incor- 
porate free-flowing interior spaces 
that open onto gardens and decks; 
the use of native materials; and de- 
signs interacting with the landscape. 

The home of interior designer Jerri 
Golden and her family characterizes 
the transformation of a San Francisco 
row house of the Victorian era into 
one of the Bay Area vernacular. The 
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home, built in 1888, was relocated on 
its present site in 1898, and then, in 
1936, was remodeled by Julia Mor- 
gan, an architect strongly associated 
with the Bay Area tradition. “The 
remodeling was consistent with Julia 
Morgan’s concept of design,’”” says 
Mrs. Golden. “She transformed the 
house by installing glass doors that 
open onto decks and patios, and by 
adding gables and shingles to the 
exterior.” When the Goldens pur- 
chased the house, eight years ago, 
they also became the owners of 





the architectural specifications for ° 
their home’s 1936 remodeling. Jerri 
Golden comments, “Julia Morgan 
was a very pragmatic architect. She 
wouldn’t let herself be sidetracked 
by a creative aspect and forget the 
mechanics of the house. Her specs 
are very detailed, almost to the point 
of being picky. She was tough and 
precise in the direction she took.” 

It was the home’s interaction with 
its garden and, in the distance, the 
view of San Francisco Bay that first 
attracted Mr. and Mrs. Golden and 








opposite: Untreated Dining Room windows focus attention on the view, while French doors open to a garden- 
like deck. Sisal matting from Patterson, Flynn & Martin, a pine chest and a maple table resonate with warmth. 
The sculpture is by Michael Stevens. asove: Architectural detailing distinguishes the Master Bedroom: Bay 
windows frame a cityscape, and a dropped ceiling partially canopies the bed. Japanese kasuri cloth enlivens the 
bed, bench and old-fashioned reclining chairs; a Kazak rug restates the geometric pattern. A nude by June Felter, 
a William King watercolor and a small Diebenkorn lithograph add aesthetic diversity. Lamps are by Hansen. 


heir three children. The brown- 
shingled exterior offered an under- 
stated yet welcoming presence that 
suited the family’s outlook. After 
purchasing the home, Mrs. Golden 
expanded on Julia Morgan’s indoor/ 
utdoor plan by building a green- 
1ouselike dining area off the large 
<itchen. The new glassed area pre- 
sides over the garden and offers an 
-xpansive view of San Francisco Bay 
and Marin County beyond. Because 
he home enjoys a relatively private 
outlook toward the Bay, Mrs. Golden 


left those windows free of encumber- 
ing curtains. “I wanted our home to 
be simple—a sunny country house in 
the middle of the city. By maintain- 
ing an understated background, I can 
rotate art and accessories to create 
new moods. If you work with inte- 
riors all day, you sometimes want to 
rebel and experiment with your own 
home. My personal taste is whimsi- 
cal,” she says, referring to various 
examples of folk and animal art. A 
favorite possession resides in the 
front window of the living room. It is 


the large sculpture of a horse, con- 
structed entirely of wooden match 
sticks and built by an anonymous 
craftsman serving time in prison. 
Another favorite is a large metal 
rooster that once beckoned patrons 
into a restaurant by flapping its 
mechanized wings. The rooster now 
hovers charmingly in a corner of the 
detached carriage house. 

The designer undertook the reno- 
vation of the carriage house, run 
down through decades of neglect, as 
an experiment in one-room living. 
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Restored by Mrs. Golden with the assistance of architect Herb Kosovitz, the Carriage House represents the 
designer’s experiment in one-room living. apove: A profusion of greenery and flowers embraces the adjoining 
sundeck. opposite: Inside the Carriage House, exposed strutwork establishes a latticed pattern overhead. Perched 
in a corner is an oversize metal rooster, while an iron serpent slithers above a pine dropleaf table. The photo= 
graphs are by Wynn Bullock, top, and Peter Fitch. Informal furnishings include an antique willow rocker, mt 
tan chairs and ottoman, and an armchair from Dux; a Japanese folding bed, draped with an Indonesian ikat, rests 
on a platform that provides storage space. Kilim rugs cover sisal carpeting from Patterson, Flynn & Martin: 


She explains, “I wanted to see what 
the problems and ramifications of 
studio living are. The Japanese fold- 
ing bed functions also as storage 
space, and the room has a minimum 
of clutter, so that it appears larger 
than it really is.” As in the main 
house, large windows fill the room 
with sunlight and garden views. 
Similar to most houses influenced 
by the Bay Area tradition of architec- 
ture, the landscape is an integral ele- 
ment of the whole. The garden 
separates the main residence from 


the carriage house, and landscape 
designer Gary Bernhardt trained the 
seemingly spontaneous growth to 
favor the large windows of both 
buildings with flowers and foliage. “I 
wanted the garden to remain fairly 
wild,” says Mrs. Golden, “which is 
not an easy look to maintain. It is not 
like creating an interior that, once 
completed, doesn’t change until 
someone intentionally changes it. In 
the garden, just when you think 
things are marvelous, everything 
either dies or becomes overgrown. 


It is my greatest pleasure and my 
greatest frustration as well.” 

The Golden home is urban in loca- 
tion, yet rural in spirit. In the manner 
of Bay Area Regionalism, architect 
Julia Morgan introduced a woodland 
quality to the nineteenth-century 
home and integrated the garden with 
the interior of the house. Those 
qualities first attracted Jerri Golden 
to the house, and the subsequent 
interior she created underscores and 
enhances its location by the Bay.O 





—Cameron Curtis McKinley§ 
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Thai Idyll 


The Rustic Home and Studio of Artist Theo Meier 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY BARRY BROMAN 


CHIANG MAI, the leading city of north- 
ern Thailand, has a reputation for 
gracious living, a climate cooler than 
that of Bangkok, 500 miles to the 
south, and beautiful women. All of 
these appealed to Swiss artist Theo 
Meier, who has made the city his 
home for almost two decades. An 
artist whose paintings are reminis- 
cent of the rich romantic style of 
Gauguin, Mr. Meier frequently 
paints scenes from Balinese cosmol- 
ogy, the legacy of many years of 
living in Bali. The Gauguin influence 
dates from his first adventures in the 
Pacific, when, as a young man, he left 
his native Basel and traveled to Tahiti. 
“I was deeply impressed by the 
writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” 
he explains. “At an exhibition of 
Gauguin in 1928 | perceived another 
world. The impact of Gauguin’s 
works lived in my mind. I saw films 
like Murnau’s Tabu, and those by 
Victor von Plessen. I had to go to the 
South Seas.” Tahiti turned out to bea 
disappointment, since French colo- 
nialism had, by 1932, virtually de- 
stroyed the original culture Gauguin 
had known and Meier sought. He 
moved farther afield. “I went to the 
lonely Marquesas Islands. The is- 
lands themselves possessed the 
greatest natural beauty I have ever 
seen. However, the great culture of 
the islands was only visible in the 
ruins, and the people were sad and 
near extinction.” He kept moving. 
Eventually, in 1935, he arrived in 
Bali and found the paradise he had 
been seeking. “I thought in two 
weeks I could see Bali. It turned out 
to be a stay of twenty-two years! Here 
was a culture untouched by modern 
life, but it was not a museum. On the 
island lived 1% million people in 
great social and cultural unity.” Theo 
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Meier made a life’s work of studying 
the people and their customs and 
portraying them in his art. He has 
written books about Bali and is an 
authority on Balinese music and cui- 
sine. His paintings often reflect the 
deep mysticism of the Hinduized 
religion of Bali. “On my first night 
there I was attracted to a temple 
festival by haunting music, which I 
followed into the moonlight. In the 
open courtyard women danced, 


A vision of life in an unspoiled paradise 
lured Swiss artist Theo Meier to the South 
Seas in the thirties. After two decades in Bali 
he visited Thailand, and inspired by its 
beauty, built a home in the northern town of 
Chiang Mai. asove anv opposite: The Main 
House, elevated on stilts, features a breeze- 
swept veranda. Open, airy and embraced by 
foliage, it is the perfect fantasy retreat. 
Opposite aBove: Liltingly curved gableboards 
outline the roof of the Guest House, which, 
like the compound’s main house and 

kitchen building, is constructed of teak. 


partly in a trance, with slow move- 
ments. Outside at low tables young 
girls tempted the men with suckling 
pig and rice wine. The temple gates 
were profusely decorated with fresh 
palm leaves and fragrant flowers. I 
searched my way home at dawn, and 
my intoxication has never faded.” 
In 1957, Prince Sanidh Rangsit, an 
ethnologist and art patron, invited 
Mr. Meier to visit Thailand. The 
visit, planned to last three months, is 
now in its twenty-fourth year. In the 
kingdom of Thailand, formerly 
Siam, Mr. Meier found fresh inspira- 
tion and tranquillity. In 1961 he vis- 
ited Chiang Mai, a verdant city 
founded in the thirteenth century, 
and the former capital of the once- 
powerful kingdom of Lanna Thai. 
Old by Southeast Asian standards, 
Chiang Mai is beautiful by any stan- 
dard. Located in a broad valley cut by 


the languid Ping River, Chiang Mai is 
the site of scores of Buddhist temples. 

After years of living in the shadow 
of one of Chiang Mai’s great temples, 
Mr. Meier began building his own 
home in 1969 on the east bank of the 
Ping, at the village of San Phi Sua— 
“Butterfly Ridge’ —five kilometers 
from town. The house is a monu- 
ment to the architecture of northern 
Thailand, although Mr. Meier was 
his own architect and made a few 
concessions to the twentieth century. 
Comfort and beauty combine in the 
two main buildings comprising the 
main house and studio and the guest 
house. The kitchen is in a third 
building, behind the main house, 
across a courtyard of laterite bricks. 
Most of the house is constructed of 
teak, much of it salvaged from two 
old houses that the artist bought and 
dismantled. The house is built off the 
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opposite: Delicate brackets join tree-trunk pillars to the shingled 
overhang of the Guest House Veranda. To encourage informality 
there are no chairs—guests recline on jewel-toned cushions. asove: A 
floor of 100-year-old teak richly underscores batiks and Balinese 
Carvings on the Main House Veranda. Tiered wind chimes accom- 
pany the rustle of leaves when zephyrs sough through the clearing. 


In 1969 the artist began 
building his own home at the small 
village of San Phi Sua. 





ground, with the sitting area of the 
main building open on three sides to 
permit free movement of air. Shade is 
provided by a magnificent stand of 
tall bamboo over eighty years old. 
Although the architecture is Thai, 
the décor is largely Balinese. Wood 
carvings of Balinese deities and me- 
mentoes of the artist’s travels grace 


ABOVE: Indigenous art fills the residence. In 
the Master Bedroom stylized Balinese figures 
seem to soar overhead, while carvings of 
Thai deities astride elephants cling to the 
walls. Theo Meier's painting of three 
Burmese puppets overlooks the bed, which 
is adorned with an Indonesian ikat cover- 
ing; a gilded 19th-century Buddha surveys 
the serene setting. tert: On the Main 
House Veranda, a painting by Mr. Meier in- 
terprets a scene from Balinese cosmology 


the buildings. Faithful to the customs 
of Bali, Mr. Meier has fresh flowers 
placed before the deities daily. All of 
the rattan furniture is covered with 
batik fabrics he finds in Indonesia. 
Now in his seventies, he travels 
and paints at a pace that would fell 
many a younger man. Accompanied 
by his Thai wife, Laiad, Mr. Meier 
makes frequent trips back to Bali, 
still the source of much of his in- 
spiration. He also conducts forays 
into remote areas of the Borneo inte- 
rior and visits tribal villages in the 
mountains of the Golden Triangle. 
At home the artist is something of 
a local legend as a host and gourmet 
chef. He is never without a stock of 
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Thai whiskey, which he mixes with 
soda and lime juice to produce a mild 
and satisfying beverage. With luck, a 
guest will be treated to a Balinese 
meal prepared by the artist himself. 
The resulting tears will be not only 
for joy; Balinese food, like Thai food, 
very often can be extremely spicy. 

Few people are invited into the 
studio where he does much of his 
work. The small cluttered room is 
strictly functional: works in progress, 
many of them portraits of women, 
cover the walls and easels. Burmese 
puppets hang near an open window; 
dozens of open paint tubes lend 
character to the ordered chaos. 

The success of Mr. Meier’s own 


residence is not measured solely by 
the degree to which he has accurately 
reproduced the disappearing tradi- 
tional style of northern Thailand 
houses. The house succeeds because 
it is a place where living and enter- 
taining are easy and enjoyable and 
where creative work takes place— 
whether in the studio, the kitchen, or 
on the veranda on Butterfly Ridge. 0 


— Barry Broman 


ABove: A seventy-year-old grove of bam- 
boo gracefully shelters the veranda of the 
main house. ricut: In the painter’s small 
functional Studio, the cheery clutter of his 
vocation is much in evidence. A portrait 
of Mr. Meier’s wife, Laiad, rendered in 
warm, glowing colors, reflects one of the 
artist’s favorite themes—studies of women. 
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Manhattan Radiance 


Creating an Atmosphere of Dagic in a Generous River House Apartment 


“VERY THEATRICAL,” is the way Mich- 
ael de Santis describes the apartment 
he designed recently for Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Sparber in New York’s 
River House. The Sparbers turn out 
to be, if not exactly theatrical, at once 
high-spirited and down-to-earth, 
much pleased with the interiors Mr. 
de Santis has created for them. 

A former duplex transformed into 
a triplex when an unused portion of 
roof was discovered directly over- 
head—the third floor is an immense 
airy terrace with views of both the 
Hudson and East rivers—the apart- 
ment is large indeed. While the Spar- 
bers may not have requested magic, 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Uncluttered space, jeweled with vi- 
brant colors and alluring surfaces, works 
visual alchemy in Michael de Santis’s 
contemporary design for Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Sparber’s 1930s Manhattan 
penthouse. ABOVE AND opposite: Mirrored 
walls create an expansive feeling in the 
Living Room. The unexpected evokes 
enchantment as a band of neon edges the 
ceiling, and lighting emanates from the 
acrylic bases of banquettes from Vladimir 
Kagan. A Chinese rose quartz carving, Russ 
Elliott’s Mandarin Robe, and Peonies, by Paul 
Rogers, interpret Oriental themes. Satin from 
Brunschwig & Fils covers the Brueton sofa; 
fire tools are from Danny Alessandro. 







at least not in so many words, magic 
is what Michael de Santis has given 
them. In room after room the de- 
signer orchestrates opulent materials 
and unusual colors, all reflected over 
and over again in mirrored walls, 
with a seeming ease that calls to 
mind a magician spinning saucers on 
sticks, one atop the other, until he 
has four saucers whirling madly all at 
once. How does he do it? Like any 
clever magician, Mr. de Santis gives 
away no secrets. Suffice it to say that 
in the areas of color and texture and 
form, he has a vivid imagination. 
Take, for example, one of the small 
marvels among many. A minor detail 











in the bedroom seems to delight the 
Sparbers particularly: the numerals, 
moon silver, of an unseen digital 
clock, reflected up to the ceiling 
above the bed. “I’m awake all night 
looking at the time,” Mrs. Sparber 
comments with amusement, while 
Mr. de Santis stands by and smiles 
enigmatically—offering not a word of 
explanation as to how the will-o’- 
the-wisp-like reflection got there. 
What makes the interiors even 
more remarkable is the amount of 
architectural restructuring Mr. de 
Santis specified before any of the 
surface details were applied. “I like 
big rooms that aren’t excessively fur- 
nished,” says Mr. Sparber, “rooms 
that have a lot of air and space.” To 
achieve this effect, the designer 
notes, “basically, we had to gut the 
whole apartment. For instance, what 
are now the bedroom and bathroom 
were originally three rooms and two 


opposite: In the Dining Room, a mirrored 
ceiling crowns a medley of light-reflective 
elements. Art adds to the spirited atmos- 
phere: a painting by Elba Alvarez vigor- 
ously counterpoints a Nepalese figurine; 
small Buddhist figures from Lorin Marsh 
bestow tranquillity. China is by Fitz & Floyd. 
Glass doors that suggest a trellised 
bower open to the dramatic entrance foyer. 
ABOVE: The result of extensive architectural 
restructuring, the Master Bedroom combines 
practicality and splendor. Mirrored panels 
conceal closets; other panels close off the 
windows at night. Touches of fantasy 
include the bath doors—part of a glass wall 
etched with swans by Dennis Abbé. Edward 
Fields carpeting sets off a bed adorned with 
silk from Craig Fabrics. Manuel Canovas 
velvet covers a chair from Vermillion. 








baths, while the staircase leading to 
the second floor had to be turned 
around completely. What were once 
solid walls are now nearly floor-to- 
ceiling glass doors, and the fireplace 
in what is now the library had to be 

taken out of the room altogether.” 
Now perhaps it would be asking 
too much of an apartment as magical 
as this one to be practical, as well— 
but practical it is. “The closets go on 
and on and on,” Mr. Sparber muses, 
though of course they can’t be seen, 
concealed as they are behind mir- 
rored walls that extend the master 
bedroom’s somewhat narrow con- 
fines to the outer edges of infinity. 
Mr. Sparber continues, “We were 
impressed most favorably with 
Michael, and we didn’t make a mis- 
take. I know I should go away on 
holiday, but I’m reluctant to. Every- 

thing we ever dreamed of is here.” 
—Richard Horn 
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Seer PECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Georgia O'Keeffe 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Abiquiu 


asBove: At ninety-four, the indomitable artist Georgia O’Keeffe delights in the New 

Mexico highlands, where, since the 1930s, she has lived and worked, both in the village of 
Abiquiu and at the more secluded Ghost Ranch. It took long years of persistence to acquire 
the Abiquiu house. tert: Adobe walls mark the approach to the Abiquiu residence. 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE first came to Abi- 
quiu when she was spending the 
summer near Alcalde, New Mexico, 
where there were some beautiful 
sand hills to paint. Miss O’Keeffe 
remembers looking in particular at 
one house that was high up, isolated 
from the town on a peninsula, 
wedged between two gullies. It was 
empty, and there was a wall in bad 
repair where a tree had fallen. She 
noticed with interest the garden and 
the patio with a well. One wall of the 
patio had a large door in it, and she 


remembers that, when it was opened, 
there was a large white pig inside. At 
this point she somehow knew that 
the house had to be hers, and even 
though it was not for sale, she began 
trying to buy the property in 1930. It 
took the artist fifteen years to pur- 
chase the property at last. 

Abiquiu sits on a plateau at an 
elevation of 6,400 feet, overlooking 
the Chama River Valley in Rio Arriba 
County, New Mexico. “They still cel- 
ebrate the birth of two saints: Santa 
Rosa and Santo Tomas. These days 
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“When I 
bought the house, 
it was totally 
uninhabitable.’ 
— Georgia O'Keeffe 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: Surmounted only by beams, 
the Roofless Room provides an unassuming 
backdrop for Miss O’Keeffe’s cast-epoxy 
sculpture, Abstraction, 1945. opposiITE AND 
cover: A recurring image in the artist’s 
oeuvre appears in White Patio with Red Door, 
1960, in the Sitting Room; the painting was 
inspired by a wall with a large double door, 
in the patio. The raku sculpture is by Juan 
Hamilton, whose work in clay once inspired 
Miss O'Keeffe to try her own hand at this 
medium. tert: Dedicated to making every 
space aesthetically satisfying, the artist 
adorned an adobe bench in the Sitting Room 
with natural forms, including a rattlesnake 
skeleton recessed under glass. apove: The 
view from the Studio—once a windowless 
space that sheltered cattle—is echoed in 

the spare grandeur of the artist’s paintings. 
Dark ceramic forms are by Juan Hamilton. 
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opposite: The Indian Room took its name from the narrow adobe ledges that early Indian inhabitants used as 
beds. Having faithfully restored the wooden ceiling and adobe walls, Miss O’Keeffe recognized that “building in 
adobe is like a disease. Once you start using it, you can’t really ever stop.” A Pueblo Indian pot glows in this 
context. asove: “I haven’t anything you can’t get along without,” says the artist, explaining the austerity of her 
small Bedroom, which was formerly a shed for two wagons. “This is my corner; you can’t have much less than this.” 
The rebuilt fireplace wards off the winter cold. Nearby, the hand from a Buddha statue is raised in abhaya mudra. 


are far more important than Christ- 
mas.” Abiquiu actually dates back to 
prehistoric times. The first settlers 
here were Indians, and the name 
Abiquiu is a Spanish variation of the 
Indian Tewa~words pay sha boo-oo, 
meaning “timber end town,” and 
abechin, meaning “hoot of an owl.” 
The Indians who came to the Chama 
Valley were migrating from Mesa 
Verde in Colorado in the fifteenth 
century. “The house at Abiquiu is 
almost as old as when people began 
to live there,” explains Miss 


O'Keeffe. The first deed indicates the 
house was sold for very little: a cow 
and a serape and some corn. 

The house as it is today most likely 
dates back to the pre-Civil War pe- 
riod. It was owned by General José 
Maria del Socorro Chavez, who lived 
to the age of 101. He had been a 
famous Indian fighter and a brigadier 
general in the U.S. Army. The land 
was eventually sold after the death of 
Don José Maria’s son, J.M.C. Chavez, 
for one dollar, to the Archdiocese of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Santa 


Fe. “I was living and painting at Ghost 
Ranch, but I kept returning to Abi- 
quiu to look around. The garden 
pleased me enormously.” 

It was difficult for Miss O’Keeffe to 
buy the house, since it was not for 
sale. But through her constant effort, 
on December 31, 1945 she finally 
purchased the land and structures 
from the church for ten dollars. 
“When I. bought it, it was totally 
uninhabitable. Architecturally it is 
not a masterpiece, but a house that 
grew.” The rooms were mostly bare, 
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Ghost Ranch 


For decades Miss O’Keeffe has spent 
each summer painting at Ghost Ranch, her 
second home. preceDING PpaGEs: Stark white 

bones, like those bleaching on the Ghost 
Ranch veranda, are frequently depicted in 
the artist’s paintings. It has long been 

her method to base her art on natural sub- 
jects found close at hand—often during 
walks through the desert. According to 
Miss O'Keeffe, the sagebrush blew in and 
planted itself. rop: Chimneys crown the 
1930s residence and studio. apove: Weath- 
ered rocks keep Miss O'Keeffe silent com- 
pany. ABOVE RIGHT: The artist has often 
painted the rugged hills beyond the corral. 


though some contained dilapidated 
furniture. The house had been added 
to in various stages after the Civil 
War. A large summerhouse and a 
lilac tree stood in the garden. The 
rooms inside were in disarray, and 
one room even contained stacks of 
old agricultural journals. However, 
the arrangement was appealing, and 
all the rooms opened to the patio. 
When Miss O'Keeffe began to stay at 
Abiquiu in 1946, after the death of 
her husband, Alfred Stieglitz, there 
was hardly a room she could live in. 


Miss O'Keeffe had always lived in 
large houses—first in Wisconsin, 
where she was born on November 15 
in 1887; later, during her adoles- 
cence, in Williamsburg, Virginia; 
and she spent the summers in a 
house at Lake George, New York 
with her husband, Alfred Stieglitz, 
while she was living in Manhattan. 
At Abiquiu Miss O’Keeffe has re- 
habilitated the existing structures in 
their original style. No new walls 
have been built, and adobe construc- 
tion was employed in each stage of 








reconstruction, although stucco has 
been used over the adobe to prevent 
the perpetual washing away by rain. 

The room that is now her studio 
was once a large space for cattle. At 
first it contained no windows, and 
only one door. Originally, as a matter 
of fact, it was little more than a 
winter barn. A large window with a 
panoramic view of the Chama Valley 
was set into the eastern wall, and the 
exterior roof was weatherproofed. 
The floor, at first covered with adobe, 
was carpeted later, after it cracked. 


The original fireplace was rebuilt, and 
it is still the major source of heat. The 
space that was later to become Miss 
O’Keeffe’s bedroom had at one time 
served as a building for wagons. Even 
though it is very small, this is the 
most important room in the house. It 
has a corner window that provides 
views to the southeast, and it is a very 
simple and austere space. 

Miss O'Keeffe has tried to save as 
much of the original house as pos- 
sible, and eventually it is to be a 
national historic monument. She has 





altered it only to meet her desires, 
opening it up to views of the valley 
and the mountains beyond. ‘The 
view from the house across a wide 
green valley toward a low mountain 
is very fine.” Across the valley there 
are green trees and, back of them, the 
Chama River. The walls surrounding 
the house and garden have been 
completely restored. ‘Actually, 
building in adobe is like a disease,” 
says Miss O'Keeffe. “Once you start 
using it, you can’t really ever stop.” 


continued on page 136 
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The Collectors: 


Twentieth-Century Art 


Mr.and Mrs.Ted Ashley in Southern California 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY JOSEPH P. COPP, JR. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 





IN THE CASE OF THE COLLECTION of twen- 
tieth-century art brought together by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Ashley, it is tempt- 
ing to concentrate on the collection 
alone. Tempting, perhaps, but it 
would be unrealistic to overlook the 
full range of their sensibilities. The 
same energy and enthusiasm they 
devoted to assembling their collec- 
tion of art has been given over to 
putting together the house that con- 
tains it. With the help, first of scenic 
designer Tom John, and later of Los 
Angeles interior designer Sally Sir- 
kin Lewis, they have created in Mal- 
ibu, on a southern California beach, 
a house both pleasing to themselves 
and fitting for their collection. 

“If people are going to live in a 
house and live with paintings,” says 
Joyce Ashley, “obviously they are 


going to be the ones to select the 
arrangements of both.” Although 
Mr. Ashley has a busy executive 
schedule, his wife emphasizes that 
“there is nothing we did not person- 
ally select. For myself, I tramped 
through marble yards and searched 
through catalogues and brought 
home samples of everything.” In- 
deed, each day for nearly two years, 
she met with the contractor at six- 
thirty in the morning, and they put 
the house together. “Really, every- 
thing was new, except for the founda- 
tion,” she explains. “It made for a 
very flexible arrangement.” Thus, in 
the end, ceilings were raised, mold- 
ings changed, doors made wider— 
and the house grew, step by step. The 
collection grew in much the same 
way and was assembled with care. 


With shared aesthetic acumen, Joyce 

and Ted Ashley garnered a highly personal 
collection of modern art in their Malibu 
beachfront home. asove Lert: David Smith’s 
Canopic Head graces the central courtyard. 
ABOVE: An abstract canvas by Rothko and a 
bronze by Ernst offer powerful presences in 
the Living Room. Chairs wrapped in Terri 
Roese silk bracket a Chinese cloisonné 
brazier. opposite: Stylized geometric forms 
characterize a Léger painting and a head 

by Brancusi in the Living Room. Uphol- 
stery fabric is from Clarence House. 


“What art we have,” explains Mr 
Ashley, “is not intended to be the 
definitive statement on any particu- 
lar modern period. More simply, it is 
an assembly of paintings and sculp- 
tures both Joyce and I love.” Nor did 
the Ashleys consider what would be 
“important” to buy, but made theif 
selections with enthusiasm and love 
and with an eye to acquiring the best 
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tor: In the Living Room, devised with assistance from designer Sally Sirkin Lewis, artworks reflect 
the collectors’ taste, rather than a single period of time: A classic marble head joins a Degas bronze 
and a Sam Francis acrylic on paper. The parchment-covered table, and the sofa and pillows covered 
in Terri Roese silk, are from J. Robert Scott. asove: The ocean creates a backdrop for art in the Sun 
Room. A Miré oil holds parley with a Greek hydria handle and an Egyptian cat; the Degas bronze 
portrays The Masseuse. Carpeting is by Patterson, Flynn & Martin. oprosire: Echoes of past and 
present continue in the Dining Room, where 1920s Egyptian seating keynotes the décor 
Achromatic vigor distinguishes a Franz Kline oil and two works by Matisse, Reclining Nude #1 and 
a pencil drawing. Oldenburg’s painted sculpture Prosciutto with Lemon appropriately adorns the 
table; emanating from a ceiling recess above, a Wendelighting optical projector illumines the work 





available work of each artist they 
chose. They began their collection 
with a Lichtenstein, after having” 
gone to see it every day for nearly a 
week. Mr. Ashley explains: “It is 
perhaps interesting that we started 
on a bold level with a Pop artist like 
Lichtenstein. Gradually, however, 
our tastes evolved backwards in time | 
to a Léger, which is marvelously en- 
tertaining; to a Juan Gris, which is 
complex; to a Mir6, which is playful; 
and to a Rothko, which has a certain 
spiritual quality.” These selections 
were by no means haphazard or 
without definite criteria. The Ash- 
leys’ first consideration was always 
that neither would acquire a work of 
art the other did not like. 

Another important criterion used 
in the assembling of the collection 
was that each work be reflective of an 
artist at some seminal period in his 
career. “I don’t like to compromise 
very much,” says Mrs. Ashley. “If it 
takes a year or two for us to acquire 
the desired painting or sculpture, 
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then we wait and keep looking.” 
Their de Kooning, for example, is a 
color study of the artist’s #1, proba- 
bly the most famous of his abstract 
women. In the same way, Lichten- 
stein’s Blang, the center of a five- 
panel series, is considered to be from 
his single most significant period. 
The Gris Collage, once belonging to 
Gertrude Stein, is, as the present 
owners say, “a tough, Cubistic work 
in contrast to the sheer embroidery 
of many other things he did.” 

It is not surprising that the reason 
for collecting art is, to a large extent, 
the depth of experience it offers. Mr. 
Ashley makes the point clear: ‘“Go- 
ing to museums—something I’ve 
been doing for a long time, and con- 
tinue to do—is by no means the same 
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as living with art day after day. Hav- 
ing a collection is an evolving daily 
experience, made up of subtle dif- 
ferences you can often perceive and 
articulate. At other times the experi- 
ence is on a subconscious level, and 
you are unaware of it, though later 
your relationship to a particular work 
of art undergoes a change. For exam- 
ple, there are days when the lumi- 
nosity of the Rothko comes through 
completely, and I relate completely 
to what I’ve learned through reading 
and the study of his other work.” 
Joyce Ashley, on the other hand, is 
more often drawn to the tactile qual- 
ity of sculpture. “I can’t pass by this 
Degas without touching it. At this 
period the artist was going blind, so 
the hands and features are somewhat 





ABOVE: Seated Figure, by Francis Bacon, 

and a John Chamberlain painted metal sculp- 
ture lend intensity in the Master Bedroom. 
Wallcovering and a Roman shade are of 
linen from Jack Lenor Larsen; striped cotton 
drapery fabric and the acrylic bench, from J. 
Robert Scott. opposite ABOVE AND OPPOSITE 
Lert: The Lichtenstein painting that started 
the Ashley collection animates the Projection 
Room. Near a Japanese Shinto figure, sculp- 
tural dresses texture an Oldenburg wall 
piece. OpposiTE RIGHT: A glass seawall 
separates the courtyard from the strand. 


thick and unrefined, but it is all done 
with such a degree of tenderness.” 
Unsurprisingly, the Ashley home, 
with its collection of art and its 
rooms opening to the fragrance of the 
ocean and a garden blooming with 
roses, is a celebration of beauty, the 
result of combined sensibilities.O 
— Suzanne Stark Morrow 








Gardens: 
Rungstedlund 


Isak Dinesen'’s Family Estate in Denmark 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIE HOLSTEIN 
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T WAS AT RUNGSTEDLUND, her family 
ome on the coast of Denmark, that 

e baroness Karen Blixen, adopting 
he nom de plume Isak Dinesen, 

rote the two books that established 
her literary reputation—Seven Gothic 
Tales and Out of Africa. But for the 
quiet of country life she would never 
Ihave become a writer, claimed the 
diminutive aristocrat, who devoted 
hirty years to landscaping the gar- 
dens and creating a sanctuary for 
migratory birds at her beloved estate. 

The property had been acquired 
by the writer's father prior to his 
marriage. Awaiting completion of a 
suitably grand manor house, Captain 
Wilhelm Dinesen, who was himself a 
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distinguished writer, resided at 
Rungstedlund, a quaint, many-chim- 
neyed farmhouse that, three hundred 
years before, had been an inn where 
coaches en route from Copenhagen 
to Elsinore changed horses. The 
modest house so charmed him that 
he prevailed upon his wife to aban- 
don the manor house in its favor. “It 
was asking almost too much of 
mother to leave Copenhagen and 
court life for such rustication,” Isak 
Dinesen recalled years later. To for- 
malize the setting, the elder Dinesens 
quickly transformed the weed-rid- 
den kitchen plots into proper par- 
terres that reflected the nineteenth- 
century taste for formality. Farming 


activity continued within view of the 
house, and the constant threshing, 
milking and cheese-making capti- 
vated young Karen’s imagination, in- 
stilling a myriad of images that later 
enriched her evocative tales. 

But country life and Victorian 


Denmark’s legendary Baroness Karen Blixen 
lavished thirty years on the creation of the 
gardens and bird sanctuary at her family 
estate, Rungstedlund. Here, too, she 
conceived her major literary works, Seven 
Gothic Tales and Out of Africa, using the nom 
de plume Isak Dinesen. BELOW AND OPPOSITE 
sELow: Wild flowers, a tree-shaded pond, 
and a bucolic sweep of lawn announce the 
writer's centuries-old farmhouse, once an 
inn where coaches stopped to change horses. 
opposite: At the entrance to the estate, a 
hawthorn arch frames a view of the harbor. 
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Top AND LEFT: A small wooden bridge spans a pond, which the writer enlarged to demarcate lawn 
areas near the residence from the woodlands beyond. Tall trees—including weeping ash, alder and 
maple—make a leafy refuge for the multitudinous birds that flock to the estate, an oasis amid 
Copenhagen’s encroaching suburbs. Especially favored by ducks, the pond features a tiny house 
that offers them shelter. asove: Before a hedge of hornbeam near the residence, marigolds, 
tansy and stately delphiniums mix with nettles that are allowed free growth, “for birds favor 


, 


wildernesses, and the nightingale is said to nest in a jungle of nettles,” wrote Isak Dinesen. 





manners were not sufficiently excit- 
ing for the high-spirited girl. “I really 
don’t know how we managed to pass 
the time ... to wait with my two 
sisters, poised like so many flowers, 
until plucked by some husband,” she 
wrote in her autobiography. Instead, 
she rebelliously chose her own hus- 
band, the dashing Baron Bror Blixen- 
Finecke, and in 1914 the adventurous 
couple moved to Kenya, where they 
established the Karen Coffee Estate, 
a six-thousand-acre coffee plantation. 

Seventeen years later, divorced 
and in poor health, she returned to 
Rungstedlund, and with typical zeal 
embarked simultaneously upon a lit- 
erary career and the planning of her 


jardin sylvestre. Indulging her passion 
for flowers, the baroness planted the 
parklands of Rungstedlund with vast 
numbers of wild flowers, using na- 
tive varieties to assure the succession 
of bloom that persists to this day. 
While improving the estate’s wa- 
terways, workmen recovered a boul- 
der inscribed with 2,000-year-old 
incantations. The find was placed 
among the flower beds, an emblem 
of Rungstedlund’s long history, 
which greatly intrigued the writer. 
Ornithological interests inspired 
what was perhaps the baroness’s ma- 
jor improvement to the gardens. 
Anxious lest the encroachment of 
Copenhagen’s suburbs deprive the 


thousands of migratory birds that 
flew across Denmark each year of 
needed resting spots, she replanted 
fifty acres with trees and shrubs that 
would attract the passing flocks. She 
also allowed the nettles closest to the 
house to grow unhindered, “for birds 
favor wilderness, and the nightingale 
is said to nest in a jungle of nettles,” 
she wrote. Soon, nightingales, and 


BELOW: Majestic chestnut trees perpet- 
uate a sense of Rungstedlund’s long his- 
tory. opposite: A shady woodland path 
skirts Poet’s Hill, named by the baroness’s 
father in honor of Johannes Ewald, Den- 
mark’s premier lyric poet, who on this 
spot composed The Beatitudes of Rungsted. 
Isak Dinesen also paid homage to the 
poet, calling her study “Ewald’s Room.” 





swans as well, were drawn by her 
tender inducements. Eventually, so 
many varieties of birds were sighted 
in the reserve that shortly before her 
death, in 1962, Isak Dinesen decided 
to establish a small ornithological 
museum at Rungstedlund. The estate 
had become as well known for its 
birds as for its profusion of flowers. 

In addition to planning and super- 
vising the development of the gar- 
dens, the baroness enjoyed par- 
ticipating in the practical labors 
involved. She personally assisted in 
removing the thick hedges that con- 
cealed Rungstedlund’s view of Mre- 
sund and the coast of Sweden be- 
yond. Later, she invited the Danish 





landscape architect Georg Boye to 
establish a generous rose garden on 
the lawn leading down to the harbor. 
She specifically instructed him to 
select varieties noted for masses of 
blossoms, which would give delight 
to boaters on the sound. 

In the pastoral English tradition, 
the baroness, toward the end of her 
life, cleared the way for new pastures 
near the house. A favorite sight, the 
bucolic view of Rungstedlund’s cows 
grazing in new clover, was a pleasant 
reminder of holidays spent at a 
cousin’s lodge in Scotland. Enlarging 
a pond, she strengthened the separa- 
tion of peaceful lawn areas and the 
sylvan mystery of the park beyond. 


Fruit trees scatter blossoms on the 
pond, while a gnarled ash and cen- 
turies-old chestnut trees cast shad- 
ows on the water. A rustic bridge 
spanning the pond leads to paths that 
drift into the woodlands, following 
the course of lazy streams. 

One of Isak Dinesen’s last gestures 
was to plant “The Listeners’ Oak” in 
her garden, as a legacy to her loyal 
readers. Taken from a scion of a 
famous thousand-year-old tree, it is a 
potent symbol of endurance. “‘It is to 
me a pleasant thought,” she wrote, 
“that the long-gone past and the 
distant future of Denmark might be 
thus united at Rungstedlund.” 0 

— Hathaway Hardy 











Near the Loire 


A Small Chateau Recalls the Legends of France 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ALAIN DEMACHY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 





Designer Alain Demachy fashioned his chateau in the Loire Valley as a 
refined country retreat. LEFT AND ABove: With its harmonious proportions 
and traditional elements—including slender chimneys and dormer windows, 
dressed stone walls and a slate roof—the chateau typifies the stately archi- 
tecture that marks the region. The tower dates from the 16th century. 


THE VALLEY OF THE LOIRE—Wwith its lovely land- 
scapes and vineyards, its forests and fish ponds— 
has become a compelling symbol of the French 
countryside. From the many chateaux that are 
mirrored in the waters of the Loire and its tribu- 
taries, to the village houses of white stone and 
slate roofs, there is hardly a location in the area 
that does not call to mind some colorful episode 
in French history—whether peaceful or violent, 
whether a matter of war or a matter of the heart. 

Thus it was at Chinon, where the Knights Templar 
were imprisoned and Joan of Arc acknowledged 
her king; at Blois, where the duc de Guise was 
murdered; at Chenonceau, where Henri II installed his 
mistress, the lovely Diane de Poitiers; at Amboise, 
where Francois I welcomed the great Leonardo da 
Vinci. No wonder this rich tapestry of history 
has fired the popular imagination and been the 
inspiration for numerous writers and poets. 

Every bit as romantic, though perhaps somewhat 
more lighthearted, is that part of the Loire valley 
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“Here at the Chateau de Detilly 
I have been far more interested in 
creating a contemporary feeling.” 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In the Living Room, woven fiber matting on 

the walls and floor instills unity, enhanced by the balanced bois- 
eries of glazed and unglazed doors. A 19th-century Indian paint- 
ing on cloth depicts a vigilant tiger, while a side table bears a 
selection of exotic accents—masks from Africa and Oceania. 

tert: The blend of contemporary and antique appointments that 
characterizes the décor is evident in the Living Room, where 
ebullient fabric covers a pair of chaise longues. Picasso litho- 
graphs, near the mantel, and a painting by Léger, invoke a 
modernist perspective. apove: In the Dining Room, geometrically 
tiled walls extend the pattern of stone and terra-cotta tile flooring 
and underscore the harmonious tones of a 17th-century fireplace. 


where the Chateau de Detilly, owned by Parisian 
antiques dealer and designer Alain Demachy, is 
located. This is Touraine, the land of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, those giant rogues who leap so amiably 
from the pages of Rabelais. This is Touraine, the 
land of fine wine and beautiful women, the garden 
of France, given over to the pleasures of life. The 
climate is curiously mild, and the abundance of 
streams and ocean breezes accounts for a mag- 
nificent early spring and turns the fall into an 
Indian summer. “Here you will find all the 
advantages of a southern climate,” says Alain 
Demachy, who used to have a house in the Midi. 

In the traditional manner, the main rooms of the 
chateau he shares with his wife are arranged on 
an east/west axis. At the beginning, M. Demachy 
eliminated certain nineteenth-century additions that 
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top: An airy Bedroom recalls 19th-century romanticism, with 
Oriental-style carpeting, Neo-Gothic architectural detailing and 
Charles X chairs. Black and white photographs exhibit the pictorial 
poetry of Robert Demachy, the designer’s grandfather, who was a 
pioneering photographer around the turn of the century. At upper 
left is a self-portrait by Robert Demachy; at right, photographic 
portraits of family members mingle with a fin-de-siécle painting of 
Alain Demachy’s grandmother. asove: A crisp clarity prevails in the 
Master Bath, where walls—‘‘painted like the background of an 
Impressionist painting,’ in the designer's words—echo the travertine 
that sheathes the tub. A Braque lithograph strikes a muted chord 
against a mirrored backdrop, while a Picasso print graces the 
adjoining master bedroom. opposite: Neo-Classical elements 

project in relief from a grand 18th-century stone portal. 
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had swallowed up the southern facade—in order to 
open the entire house to the sun and to create a 
garden 4 l’italienne. Now double doors lead from 
the dining room to the terrace, which is tiled with 
terra-cotta and conceived in the manner of an 
orangery. Here meals can be taken in the summer, 
protected from the sun, and in the winter—with 

the addition of potted plants—the same summer 
atmosphere can be duplicated. There is a lush 
summer atmosphere, too, in those outbuildings that 
have been transformed into the pool house and the 
greenhouse. Set in the midst of palm trees and 
bougainvillea, the chateau, with its tall French 
windows and painted front door, definitely suggests 
the tropical and the colonial. “Even banana trees 
grow well here,” explains M. Demachy, “and it is 
only necessary to cover them with straw in the 
colder months.” That this sort of climate is possible 
in Touraine makes it easier to understand how an 
Italian family, banished originally from their own 
country by the Medici, spent two centuries living 
comfortably in the chateau. And surely the Moors, 
who dreamed of invading France through Morocco 
and Spain, would have been equally at home in 
Touraine. Indeed, as if in confirmation of the in- 
vasion that never was, there is an exotic Moorish 
smoking room in the Chateau de Detilly. 

However, this is not to say that Alain Demachy 
has carried an exotic décor throughout the chateau, 
though the Oriental was a style he was among the 
first to have launched in France. He is quite as well 
known for his contemporary interiors, although he 
is inclined to soften their clean lines with certain Far 
Eastern elements, often found in the fabrics and 
sofas he chooses. “Here at Detilly I have been far 
more interested in creating a contemporary feeling, 
and above all, I wanted to avoid any slavish 
imitation of the past.” Thus, he has treated the 
seventeenth-century spaces in an entirely modern 
manner, although there are some nineteenth-century 
influences to be found in certain rooms. And, by 
using those materials characteristic of the Loire 
valley—terra-cotta, both glazed and unglazed, and 
Angers slate—he has followed traditional formulas. 
This direction can be seen in the dining room, as 
well as in the bathrooms, for example. In general, 
however, M. Demachy prefers an unpremeditated 
mixture of styles and materials: straw mats, Indian 
rugs, oak, marble, here a Louis XV mantelpiece, 
there some elaborate Florentine furniture. 

In many specific details, of course—armchairs 
designed by Emilio Terry, Second Empire sofas, 
lamps mounted on antique bases—Alain Demachy 
plays the role of an antiques dealer more than that 
of an interior designer. For a number of years, in 
fact, he has been influential in the contributions he 
has made to the reinterpretation and revitalized use 





of antiques. “In this regard I always had a great deal 
of respect for my neighbor Emilio Terry. He knew 
exactly how to give his own Chateau de Rochecotte the 
atmosphere of an old family house where all sorts 
of styles were comfortably mixed.”” Alain Demachy 
himself has done something along the same lines. 
The Tower Room of the chateau is an example of 
his own hymn to place, his tribute to the chateaux 
of the Loire. In this room he has re-created a char- 
acteristic Neo-Gothic décor, seen in the ceiling 

and in the frieze surrounding the strange heraldic 





fireplace, as well as in some armchairs purchased 
from Rochecotte. Combining all these elements, he 
has fashioned a warm room filled with family 
memories—on the walls are original prints by his 
grandfather Robert Demachy, a photographer 
well known at the beginning of this century. 
Thus, at the Chateau de Detilly, Alain Demachy 
has found the occasion to combine his two major 
interests: the creation of interior décor and the 
discovery of rare furniture and objects. 
—Jean-Louis Gaillemin 














opposite: Couple at Table, Claude Emil Schuffenecker, 1886. 

Oil on canvas; 22” x 18’. Schuffenecker bathes the parklike set- 
ting of a romantic encounter in a soft Impressionistic light that 
complements a palette of delicate hues, as a youthful pair exchange 
devoted looks over an innocent soda. SKT Galleries, New York. 


The nineteenth century capital- 
ized on such scenes. An age of hot- 
house romanticism, of sentimental 
yearnings, its lovers met against con- 
ventional moral codes and in the 
most dangerous of situations. 

The Pre-Raphaelites, with their 
somber sense of unrequited love, 
filled nineteenth-century art with 
lonely, sad meetings, often ending 
in death or destruction. Sir Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., comes after a long line 
of such English sentimentality. Mov- 
ing beyond the careful precision of 
observed nature, into the Postim- 
pressionist world of romantic sym- 
bolism, Dicksee’s painting of 1896, 
called The Confession, tells a story, 


much of which we have to surmise 
ourselves. A young girl dressed in 
symbolic white listens to a man who 
sits half in the shadows. Doubtless 
she has been led down the garden 
path, and he is telling her of a wife 
and five children in Twickenham. 
Popular illustrators such as Dean 
Cornwell made dramatic use of the 
rendezvous in their pictorial descrip- 
tions of stories for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Harper's. Despite the fact 
that they were working for the popu- 
lar press, these artists were often 
capable of producing works of art 
that had their own stylish bravura 
and dashing verve. Cornwell’s “Don’t 
make a tragedy out of it!’’ he said. must 


ABOVE: The Confession, Sir Frank Dicksee, R.A., 1896. Oil on canvas; 
45” x 63”. Influenced by Watt and Burne-Jones and the romantic 
emotional style of the late Pre-Raphaelites, Dicksee casts a mood of 
mystery in the concentrated intensity of the man’s attitude and the 
entreating expression of his rapt listener. Roy Miles Gallery, London. 


be considered more of a confronta- 
tion than a rendezvous. It is certainly 
the grandchild of Dicksee’s work. 
The counterpart to such raw emo- 
tional material, no matter how senti- 
mentalized, was the fictional world of 
dalliance, where couples eternally 
young would rendezvous in a time- 
less garden where flowers were al- 
ways in bloom and the sun shone 
forever. Cécile Ferrére, a relatively 
little-known French artist, depicts 
just such a world for us. The gentle- 
man reads a love poem to the lady, 
who sits attentively in her finery, 
holding a fan with which she can, at 
any moment, mask her emotions. 
Many painters, recognizing the 
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opposite: “Don't make a tragedy out of it!’ he said., Dean Cornwell, 
1922. Oil on canvas; 36” x 30”. Vivid areas of color envelop a dis- 
traught woman and create a startling contrast to the stark tones of 
the man’s towering figure as the artist depicts a seething drama 

of confrontation. Petersen Galleries, Beverly Hills, California. 


appeal of Impressionism toward the 
end of the century, employed the 
new techniques of flickering brush- 
strokes, atmospheric effects and 
evanescent light. Philippe Jacques 
Linder’s The Tryst is a blending of 
Victorian story-telling with avant- 
garde technique. The couple are con- 
sciously arranged on opposite sides 
of a grape trellis. The garden wall 
was an active part of secret meetings, 
from the time of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

In Claude Emil Schuffenecker’s 
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Couple at Table, the casual and the 
incidental take precedence over the 
staged event. Two young people sit in 
a garden, holding hands, with a soda 
siphon between them. Schuffe- 
necker, a friend of Pissarro and a 
confidant of Seurat and Gauguin, was 
one of the most brilliant young men in 
the early days of Impressionism. 
Stories of secret meetings between 
lovers are nothing new. Not only did 
the gods and goddesses play such 
games, but ancient heroes and hero- 
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ABOVE: La Douce résistance, Michel Garnier, 1793. Oil on canvas 

18” x 22”. Painted in the highly decorative manner of the late Rococo 
style that imparts an insouciant air of naughty sophistication and 
irresponsibility, an amorous suitor attempts a passionate seduction, 
in spite of the gentle rebuffs of his lady. Didier Aaron et Cie, Paris. 


ines, as well. History, legend and 
myth unveil stories of star-crossed 
lovers holding rendezvous in order to 
fox husbands, avoid disapproving 
parents or defy the rules of society. 
Holding an equal fascination for art- 
ists, the paintings of the rendezvous 
reveal romantic insights into the se- 
crecy of human emotions. 0 
—Mario Amaya 





Former director of the Chrysler Museum at 
Norfolk, Virginia, Mario Amaya is a critic, 
author of three books and writes on the arts. 


MY PARENTS, Robinson and Una Jeffers, 
came to Carmel, California as the 
direct result of the outbreak of World 
War I, in 1914. They had been mar- 
ried in 1913 and intended to live in 
England, in Lyme Regis, Dorset, but 
by August, 1914 they had not made 
final arrangements to go there. As 
most people at the time did, my 
parents thought that the war would 
last only a few months and, at the 
suggestion of a friend, decided to go 
to the little village of Carmel to wait 
for its end. When they arrived there 
they immediately fell in love with the 
place and rented a little log cabin in 
the then sparsely settled pine woods 
of the village. What they liked best, 
however, was Carmel Point. 

On Carmel Point, to which my 
parents often walked, their favorite 
spot was a little hill right above the 
bay, on which the native bedrock 
broke the surface and protruded in 
the form of massive boulders—in- 
deed, a tor, as such features of the 
landscape are known in Devon and 
Cornwall. By the time the war ended, 
all thoughts of living in England had 
left my parents’ minds, and soon 
after, they bought about an acre of 
land, including their beloved tor, and 
hired a building contractor to con- 
struct a small house. If they no longer 
wished to live in England, they could, 








ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: The home of the late 
poet Robinson Jeffers and his family for 
more than forty years, Tor House commands 
a hill that rises from the Pacific shore in 
Carmel, California. The poet served as an 
apprentice stonemason when construction of 
the original English-style cottage began, in 
1919. Over the years he added other build- 
ings himself. opposite: Mr. Jeffers raised 

the massive Hawk Tower in the manner 

of antiquity, using ramps and hoists. 





Historic Houses: 


Robinson Jeffers 
The Writer's Rugged and Poetic Tor House in Carmel, California 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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nevertheless, bring England to Cali- 
fornia, and they directed that the 
builder construct for them a little 
English cottage, low and with walls 
of stone. My father hired himself out 
to the contractor as assistant to his 
mason, and from this labor he ac- 
guired the skills that enabled him 
later to do so much more stonework 
at the site. The house was finished in 
1919, and in August of that year they 
moved in—now with two small sons: 
my twin brother, Garth, and me. 
My father’s routine was to write 
from just after breakfast to lunch- 
time. In the afternoons he engaged in 
outdoor work, and soon he took up 
again the tools of a mason, to con- 
struct a garage for the family car. 
After he had finished the garage, he 
started on his major work in stone— 
what was to become “Hawk Tower.” 
Some of the stones he used were of 
enormous size and weight, and look- 
ing at the structure now, it seems 
incredible to me that one man could 
have done the job entirely unaided, 
especially in the relatively short time 
of four years, and considering that he 
had to bring all of the stones up from 
the beach himself. The walls are 
massive—four and five feet thick— 
and the tower rises to a height of 
almost forty feet. On the ground 
floor are two small rooms, one with a 
fireplace, which were originally used 
by Garth and me as playrooms. 
Soon after finishing the tower, in 
1924, my father started work on a 
dining room, to the north of the 
original cottage, between it and the 
garage. As finished, in about 1929, it 
is a comparatively large room, open 
RIGHT AND ABOVE RIGHT: An atmosphere of 
cozy warmth suffuses the darkly paneled 
Living Room in the original cottage. An 
antique captain’s desk occupies a corner 
lined with Una Jeffers’s books and favorite 
images. The portrait of a Jeffers granddaugh- 
ter is by Sam Manning. Far RIGHT: Spare 
appointments evoke the presence of the poet 
in a room in Hawk Tower. The chair, table 
and 1902 dictionary—originally in the main 
house—were used by Jeffers in writing 
most of his mature work. Vivid against the 
stones, a portrait of Robinson Jeffers by 
Sam Manning conveys the poet's rugged, 
searching spirit. FOLLOWING PAGES: An antique 
Irish spinning wheel graces the Dining 
Room, completed by Jeffers in 1929. 
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“Lend me the stone strength of the past 
and I will lend you 
_ The wings of the future, for I have 


ge them. 
Oe — Robinson Jeffers 
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to the high beamed roof, with a large 
fireplace and a floor of red handmade 
tiles. It is a most pleasant room— 
some have called it “magical” —with 
its oak table and benches, its brass 
and silver and its colorful pottery. 
My father’s next project, in 1937, 
was what he envisaged as a large 
living room/bedroom for his sons, to 
the east, and outside the courtyard 
walls, of the original house. He 
worked slowly, and with the out- 
break of World War II ceased to work 
at all, with scarcely more than the 
foundations and first few feet of wall 
completed. Soon after the war I re- 
turned to live at Tor House with my 
young wife, Lee. Garth and his wife 
were frequent visitors, and the house 
was becoming crowded. Work 
started once more, but with more 
ambitious plans, including a kitchen, 
and bedrooms and a bathroom on 
the second floor. It was interrupted 
by my parents’ last trip together to 
the British Isles and by my father’s 
illness, which confined him to a hos- 
pital in Ireland and returned him 
home as, for some time, an invalid. 
When he recovered, he started on 
the masonry again, but slowly and 
sporadically, and soon after my 


mother’s death in 1950, my father 
almost ceased to work at all. I, fancy- 
ing that I had learned enough about 
stonework from him, undertook to 
finish the structure—which I finally 
did, in 1957, and Lee and I, now with 
several children, moved in. I under- 
took the last addition to Tor House 
myself in 1963, a year after my fa- 
ther’s death, and it took the form of 
an L-shaped building connecting 
what had been two houses, contain- 
ing an entrance hall and cloak room, 
a long games room with a row of 
French windows facing inward onto a 
small brick-paved courtyard, a laun- 
dry room and a back kitchen. Build- 
ing was now finished, and what had 
started as a little cottage had become 
a complex of twenty rooms. 0 
—Donnan Jeffers 


BELOw: A North American Indian basket 
rests on the austere Dining Room mantel, 
near a carved pre-Columbian face embedded 
in the fireplace masonry; the Latin motto 
translates, ‘“Let the Grandchildren Gather the 
Apples.” While preparing the chimney 
foundation, Mr. Jeffers found evidence that 
coastal Indians had made fires on the same 
spot. RIGHT: An antique patchwork quilt 
lends color to the Guest Room, where red- 
wood paneling frames views of the ocean. A 
1926 portrait by Julie Heyneman depicts 
Robinson Jeffers’s sons, Donnan and Garth. 
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Architecture: 





Bouterse, Perez & Fabregas 


WHENEVER ARCHITECTS ARE ASKED to de- 
sign a home in a community with a 
uniformly planned architectural 
style, interesting questions arise. 
How literally must the guidelines 
that dictate the look of the new 
building be followed? Where can the 
line be drawn between imitating ex- 
isting architecture and creating a new 
home, both dignified and original? 
The Florida architectural firm of 
Bouterse, Perez & Fabregas recently 
designed a house in Coral Gables for 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Wakefield, 
combining the required style of a 
neighborhood loosely patterned 
after a French village, with their own 
ideas of what a new house should be. 
The original houses in the area were 
built in the 1920s, at a time when 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BOB BRAUN 


many American residential archi- 
tects were looking nostalgically at 
past styles and faraway places. David 
Adler was building his Georgian 
great houses in Lake Forest, and Wal- 
lace Neff was designing Spanish- 
colonial mansions in southern Cali- 
fornia. These architects and a great 
many others encouraged revivals, 
and there began a period of enor- 
mous flexibility in residential archi- 
tecture, which broke geographic 
constraints, adapting historic designs 
to new climates and ways of living. 

By good fortune, the Wakefield 
House has been designed at a time 
when architects are again looking at 
history for inspiration. The way 
Donald Bouterse, David Perez and 
Andres Fabregas make references to 


traditional French architecture with- 
out actually imitating it is very simi- 
lar, in theory, to the approach of 
Postmodern architects. Mr. Bouterse 
explains, however, that his intentions 
were somewhat different: “The term 
Postmodern implies borrowing heavily 
from the past, as a reaction against 
modern architecture. We aren't inter- 
ested in reacting against anything; 
really, we tend to be rather romantic 
in our approach. We collected mem- 
ories, notions of French styles, and 
translated them into our own mod- 
ern vocabulary. The result is a com- 
position more traditional than any- 
thing we've designed before. To our 
surprise, many architects have called 
it our first attempt at Postmodernism.” 

From the front of the house, a 








hipped tile roof recalls classic French 
townhouses. But this design has its 
eccentricities: Centered over the 
front door is a semicircular awning of 
glass, which the architects call their 
version of a cupola. On the exterior, 
the panes of glass act as a canopy, 
protecting the entrance from the rain. 
The circle is completed inside the 
house, where it becomes a skylight 
for the entrance hall. Glass overhead 
gives this space plays of light and 
shadow throughout the day. 

To bring a sense of balance to the 
facade, the roofline of the garage, to 
the left of the front door, is designed 
with the same semicircular shape as 
the cupola. “We wanted to echo the 
same curved outline in a solid ma- 
terial, instead of a transparent one,” 


Designed by the Florida firm of Bouterse, 
Perez & Fabregas, the Wakefield House, in 
Coral Gables, is at once distinctive and in 
harmony with the French-style architecture 
of the surrounding community. opposite AND 
asove: A sliding gate crowned by a fanlight 
pattern breaches the high outer wall. The 
entrance courtyard introduces the gentle 
curves, bull’s-eye windows and stepped 
cornices of the design. Counterpointing the 
rounded garage roof, a semicircular steel 
and glass awning over the entrance to the 
house continues inside as a skylight. 


says Mr. Bouterse. “The garage roof 
is actually pitched so that it suggests 
a small Norman building.” 
Courtyards are a key unifying ele- 
ment in this house, since every room 
except the kitchen looks into a court. 
A chateaulike walled entrance court 
enclosed by wrought-iron gates shuts 
the house off from the street. Inside, 





the rooms are designed around a 
two-story covered courtyard open to 
the outdoors on one side. This out- 
door retreat forms the nucleus of the 
house and creates much of its appeal. 
The second-floor bedrooms open 
onto this inner courtyard through 
French doors bounded by French- 
style metal railings, which curve 
along small rounded balconies or run 
flush across the bottom half of the 
openings. Ceiling fans in the court- 
yard create breezes through the 
house on hot summer days and adda 
tropical colonial feeling to this basi- 
cally French design. This court, 
lushly planted with palms and or- 
ange trees, makes an inviting place 
for entertaining all year round. 
Clearly this work is by architects 
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who are at home with the building 
vernacular of Florida. Aside from the 
use of stucco and tile—the required 
building materials of the neighbor- 
hood—this house was designed to 
take advantage of the tropical cli- 
mate. ‘““Most French houses are 
dark,” says Mr. Bouterse, “but we 
wanted this house to be as light as 
possible—to seem almost trans- 
parent.” Large French doors in the 
major rooms give the living room, 
library and bedrooms large surfaces 
of glass. Four sizes of bull’s-eye win- 
dows, placed at varying heights 
throughout the house, maximize 
sunlight from many different angles. 

The architects’ use of curves adds 
their own modern signature to the 
house. While in most townhouses the 
entrance hall is long and narrow, with 
rooms on either side, here it has been 
given a curved wall to form a serpen- 
tine gallery, adding a sense of sur- 
prise and mystery; the visitor won- 
ders what lies behind the curve. 

The most dramatic curve of all 
is the shape of the stairway—the 
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ILLUSTRATION BY HERSEY & KYRK 


TOP LEFT, TOP RIGHT AND opposite: Sheath- 
ing a spiral stairway, a turretlike staircase 
is cantilevered into a roofed courtyard 
open on one side. Ceiling fans, French 
doors, balconies and brick paving blend 
French styles with a tropical ambience. 
The sculpture is by Crediaga. asove: An 
axonometric drawing shows well-pro- 
portioned rooms opening onto court- 
yards. FOLLOWING paGes: At dusk, the 
house transmits a gracious stability. 








architects’ adroit modern inter- 
pretation of a Norman tower. Tall, 
narrow windows, in the Norman 
style, follow the upward motion of 
the stairs. Inside, this curve adds 
movement to the composition. Out- 
side, it becomes a gracefully twisting 
sculptural element set into the corner 
of the courtyard; these curves are 
modern without being harsh. 

In striking a balance between em- 
ploying a contemporary approach 
and deferring to history, the archi- 
tects have designed a house that 
blends older forms with a modern 
cleanness of line. This type of loosely 
patterned revival design has a long 
and honorable past in the history of 
architecture. Unlike the buildings of 
Postmodern architects—who extract a 
single element, take it out of context 
and exaggerate it—the evocation of 
the French style in the Wakefield 
House is not self-consciously hu- 
morous. Rather, it is a romantic de- 
sign, paying homage to history as 
well as to its own time and place. 
—Carol Vogel 
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Sea Cloud 


The Marjorie Merriweather Post Yacht Recommissioned 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





opposite: Its thirty sails billowing proudly, the 317-foot yacht Sea Cloud cuts a majestic swath through the 
deep. In 1931, the four-masted square-rigger was constructed in Kiel, Germany for Marjorie Merriweather Post 
and her husband E. F. Hutton. More recently, it was purchased and refurbished by a consortium of businessmen, and 
is now the world’s only passenger-carrying tall ship. apove Lert: At the Dominican harbor of Prince Rupert 
Bay, fishermen row out to offer the day’s catch. above RIGHT: Furled sails reveal the Sea Cloud's intricate rigging. 


THE AGE OF THE SAILING SHIP has van- 
ished so completely that it came as a 
great surprise to many when the 
overwhelming array of square-rig- 
gers moved up the Hudson River in 
imperturbable majesty at the climax 
of New York’s Bicentennial celebra- 
tions. With few exceptions, however, 
what was seen on that day were 
essentially training ships, operated 
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by European and South American 
navies to teach the skills of naviga- 
tion to young future officers. Cer- 
tainly it must have occurred to few 
that there is, in fact, still at least one 
spectacular four-masted yacht in pri- 
vate hands, although she was not on 
hand that particular day. 

Sea Cloud is a ship with a unique 
history. She is barely fifty years old, 


having been completed at the Ger- 
mania Yard in Kiel, in 1931, after two 
years of work. This makes her most 
probably the last of her breed and, 
even at the time, she was the largest 
private yacht that had been built. 
Constructed for Marjorie Mer- 
riweather Post and her husband E. F. 
Hutton, the ship was initially named 
Hussar V, and renamed Sea Cloud 








...the largest 
Private yacht that 
had ever been 
constructed, 


RIGHT: Georgian stateliness infuses the 
Main Saloon, delineated by carved walnut 
Paneling, an arched glass window and a 
marble fireplace. Queen Anne-style 
fauteuils affirm the 18th-century theme; 
recalling the Jacobean era are turned 
balusters on the railing at the stairwell. 
Festoons give ornate emphasis to an antique 
marine print. aBove: The geometrically 
paneled Dining Saloon was inspired by the 
ambience of a Scottish manor house. Like 
windows open to exotic Ports, oil paintings 
depict cities the Seq Cloud has visited. 


some time later. She has undergone 
several other changes of nomencla- 
ture, especially during the hectic 
days after Mrs. Post had disposed of 
her. The yacht is once again the 
possessor of the most evocative of 
her names. The exterior of this four- 


masted sq uare-rigger is elegantly de- 
signed. Her length is 317 feet, and 
imposing as her Sails are, there is 
seldom enough wind to propel the 
Ship; four diese] engines are available 
when speed is required. It is said that 
Mrs. Post herself was involved in the 
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opposite: Once Mrs. Post’s stateroom, a Bedroom in the master suite exhibits Louis XVI refinement. Reflect- 
ed in the flower-etched mirror, circular ceiling panels soften the rectilinear emphasis of applied wall moldings. 
Sumptuous fabrics enhance the mood: a baldachin of silk damask crowns the bed, while satin brocade 
covers a pair of gilded fauteuils and an ottoman. ABOVE RIGHT: The Louis XVI spirit continues in the Master 
Bath. Cool expanses of inlaid marble, Baccarat crystal sconces and gold-finished bath fixtures convey a sense 
of luxe unexpected on a sailing vessel. apove Lert: Another Bedroom in the master suite reiterates the Georgian 
sensibility. A gracefully arched doorway counterpoints carved pilasters and a beamed, coffered ceiling. Joined 
at the center by a medallion, festoons and a swag carved in the style of Grinling Gibbons bequeath classical 
embellishment above the marble fireplace. Adorned with mother-of-pearl inlays and a delicate seashell 
motif, 18th-century Italian chairs upholstered in strié velvet subtly evoke the surrounding sea. 


design of the staterooms, and this 
was very likely true. In any case, the 
staterooms are curiously conven- 
tional, given the fact that they are 
contained within the shell of a sailing 
ship. Clearly, like so many Ameri- 
cans of her era, especially the very 
rich, Mrs. Post aspired to Versailles 
or approximations thereof. Her own 
stateroom, for example, is a rather 
touching attempt at such grandeur, 
though necessarily reduced to the 
dimensions that can be squeezed be- 
tween bulkheads. Originally the ship 
boasted working fireplaces, antiques 
reflecting the owners’ rather eclectic 
tastes, and even pieces of Sévres 
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china—the latter glued, naturally, to 
the various surfaces at hand. Guests 
would have found it difficult to pick 
up a piece to admire, and a discreet 
tug-of-war might well have ensued, 
unless the hapless visitor realized the 
situation. The other staterooms, 
while less ambitious than Mrs. 
Post’s, were decorated in variations of 
that most Anglo-Saxon of styles, the 
Neo-Georgian. Perhaps the use of 
such period styles is less in- 
congruous than it at first seems, since 
the ship herself was something of an 
anachronism even before she was 
launched, and the last of her kind. 
During the years in which the fate 


of Sea Cloud was bound up with its 
owners’, she was exquisitely main- 
tained with a crew of seventy-two; 
the decks were immaculate; and con- 
tainers of fresh flowers were every- 
where. The ship reflected the insula- 
tion of the American rich of that 
period from the realities of ever- 
increasing maintenance and labor 
costs, and the changing nature of 
wealth itself—and of time. By the 
1950s it no longer seemed quite so 
amusing to while away weeks and 
months on meandering cruises while 
socially crucial parties might be 
missed in half-a-dozen global capi- 
tals. Possibly things were never quite 
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... sailing the seas proudly and grandly once more. 





The Caribbean island of Martinique offers an alluring vista as the Sea Cloud prepares to drop anchor 
for the evening. The largest privately owned sailing yacht in the world, its 34,000 square feet of sail and 
four eight-cylinder diesel engines give the 2,300-ton, steel-hulled ship a top speed of eighteen knots. 


the same after Mrs. Post received the 
yacht back from its wartime duty as 
part of the U.S. Coast Guard. Refitted 
and equipped, the ship nevertheless 
had lost much of her prewar glitter. 
In 1954, Mrs. Post gave up her battle 
against changing times and Sea Cloud 
endured the first of several subse- 
quent humiliations during which she 
wound up finally on the beach in 
Panama, virtually abandoned. 

Close to being scrapped, she was 
then discovered by a group of Ham- 
burg businessmen with strong inter- 
ests in sailing and perhaps a mildly 
patriotic sentimentality. Sea Cloud is, 
after all, a fine example of German 


craftsmanship. Today, Sea Cloud has 
been given a thorough and meticu- 
lous overhaul in a German shipyard. 
It was discovered that, in spite of 
years of neglect, her steel hull was in 
immaculate condition. While the 
staterooms are somewhat less opu- 
lent than in Mrs. Post's day, they have 
been fitted out in some luxury. Some 
eighty passengers are now able to 
enjoy most of the pleasures typical of 
the hedonistic cruises of the 1930s, 
with perhaps one exception—the in- 
comparable sense of being suspended 
in time and space, surrounded by a 
few handpicked companions and at- 
tended by a crew that far outnum- 


bered the guests welcomed on board. 
Actress Dina Merrill, Mrs. Post’s 
daughter, spent a substantial part of 
her childhood aboard Sea Cloud and 
has the most vivid recollections of 
life aboard: ‘‘Perhaps the best thing, 
especially for a child, was the free- 
dom and the adventure—visiting 
such remote islands as the Ga- 
lapagos, watching seals and iguanas 
at play. The boat was a wonderful 
thing in my life.’’ Sea Cloud was 
intended for pleasure, and she is still 
dedicated to that goal. A remarkable 
vessel, once almost abandoned, sails 

the seas proudly once more. 
—Peter Carlsen 
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Discover more. 

Let your mature taste lead you from 
the finest premium Scotch on up to the 
most expensive 12-year-old Scotch in the 
world. The Glenlivet. The ultimate in 
Scotch. 

Most premium Scotch is blended 
and depends on several whiskies for taste 
and smoothness. 

Yet the unblended character of 
The Glenlivet is noble enough to stand 
alone. In this distinctive Scotch whisky 
you'll experience an exceptional smooth- 
ness and full-bodied richness, unmatched 
in all other premium Scotch. 

Try the taste beyond premium 
Scotch. 


The Glenlivet 
Unchanged since 1824. 














OF CLASSIC ITALIAN, BEAUTIFULLY TRANSLATED. 








La dolce vitais yours. __ bidet. Even the fittings are 
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combined its own incom- colors —bellisima! 

parable craftsmanship with Calltoll-free for the 

classic Italian styling. address of a showroom near 
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modeling of the Roma In Missoun, 800/892-7655, 

lavatories, as well as the ext. 4023. 

generous contours of the 


Roma baths. Experience the 
Fe Comte ay ee 
pressed in two toilets and a 





: AMERICAN-STANDARD 


European elegance built to your standards. 





Poma is a trademark of American Standard Inc. 
Copyright © 1981. American Standard Inc 





AN EARLY 18TH CENTURY F'LEMISH OIL PAINTING OF CATS AND MONKEYS. 
SIZE 72 X GOCM. 


2901 NORTH HENDERSON AVENUE DALLAS, TEXAS 75206 
TELEPHONE 214/826-1191 








An important Regence walnut bombé commode, impressive in size, 
bearing, dignity and grandeur. A fine example, 
beautifully carved. Width: 51"; depth: 27"; height: 40" 


(France, circa 1740). 
Manheim Galleries 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, 504-568-1901 2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 214-742-2364 
320 Decorative Center, Dallas, 214-742-2364 
(This Gallery for the Trade only) 
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GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 





continued from page 85 


Interior furnishings do not followa 
particular style. Simple unpainted 
wooden beds were built especially, 
but other furniture represents years of 
collecting. With the exception of Miss 
O’Keeffe’s work, there is little art. 
Among the art, however, is a Calder 
mobile over the living room fireplace 
and a Juan Hamilton sculpture. 





Above an old doorway that was once a main 
entrance to the Abiquiu house, embedded 
beams add strength to adobe construction. 


Miss O'Keeffe returned to Ghost 
Ranch in the summers, when con- 
struction made it impossible for her 
to work and live at Abiquiu. Ghost 
Ranch, which lies north of Abiquiu, 
is a secluded place dominated by a 
rocky mountain range that towers 
dramatically above it. This dry rocky 
landscape is completely different 
from the flat verdant Chama Valley 
that Abiquiu overlooks. Georgia 
O'Keeffe has lived and worked at 
Ghost Ranch since 1934, and she 
spent summers there with Alfred 
Stieglitz when she was living in New 
York. “The ranch was built by a 
lumberman named Arthur N. Pack. 
He expected to live there the rest of 
his life, until he decided to sell his 


continued on page 138 






















Behgooy, largest Oriental rug dealer in 
the Southwest, has a superb collection 
of several thousand hand-knotted 
Oriental rugs. 

Shown here is just one example from 
the Behgooy collection. You're looking 
at an exquisite 30’ x 17'4" antique Per- 
sian Farahan that would be a showpiece 
even in a palace. This hand-made trea- 
sure is nearly 100 years old and is still 
in excellent condition. The 100% wool 
yarn was prepared in the ancient tradi- 
TOmAUItAm tiem clare uso ence 
The suggested retail price: $225,000. 
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or any of our other fine-quality an- 
tique, semi-antique, or new rugs, come 
to Behgooy in Dallas. Or call for more 
That coyenncce(eae 
Buy an authentic 
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6907 Preston Rd., Dallas, TX 75205 
214/521-3330 


To the trade only: Dallas World Trade 
Center, space 319 


“In the past 15 years, weve had 4 lawnmowers, 29 garden 
hoses and one refrigerator. A Frigidaire” 


FRIGIDAIRE 


HERE TODAY, HERE TOMORROW. 


Frigidaire One of the White Consolidated Industries. Wel 


A Revolution 


in Tradition 

. . » Because Our 
product is made 

of modern poly- 

mers, you can 

saw tt, 

loyal 

nail it, paint it 

or stain it. And be- 
cause it’s Focal Point 
brand...you can ex- 
pect it when it’s prom- 
ised, receive it in one 
piece, install it within 
your budget, and 

call us for back- 
ground knowledge 
and personal, pro- 
fessional support, And 
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The Collection 
from 


FOCAL POINT INC. 





if you've enjoyed 
looking at these 

few samples in 
black-and-white, 

we can’t wait till 

you see Our full- 

alt color 
brochure. 

Installation photos. 
Decorating 

ideas. The full collec- 
tion of cornice moldings, 
recessed domes, 
medallions, niche caps, 
mantels, overdoor 
pieces and stair 
brackets. Only the 

finest quality design 
becomes part of 

The Collection 
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GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 





continued from page 136 


business and move up north to 
Alaska. I learned about Ghost Ranch 
while I was staying in Taos, but I 
could not locate the entrance to it. 
Later on, in 1934, I met a man who 
told me how to find it. I rented the 
place the next summer and even- 
tually bought it from Mr. Pack. To me 
it is the best place in the world, and I 





A random pathway punctuates Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s cherished patio at Abiquiu. Curves 
give the architecture a sculptural quality. 


cannot imagine a more wonderful 
place. It has always been secluded 
and solitary. When I first went there, 
it was only one house with one 
room—which had a ghost living in it, 
so everyone was afraid to come. 
“However, when I took my pots 
and pans and moved them to Abi- 
quiu, I knew that was now my home, 
even though I continue to return to 
Ghost Ranch each summer to paint, 
or whenever | can find an excuse to 
get there. When you start making a 
home, it is difficult to stop changing 
it, imagining it different. If | thought 
of building a house from scratch 
today, I would make it so simple that 
it would make most houses look like 
some kind of Chinese puzzle.” 
—Franklin Israel 
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410 East 62nd Street * New York, N.Y. 10021 * Through decorators and fine stores. 


STRASBOURG SEAT AND BACK: printed cotton 
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_ WITH A HONEYWELL SECURITY SYSTEM, 


YOU AND YOUR HOME ARE NEVER ALONE. 


The things you value—antiques, jewelry, silver, your 
home itself—are more vulnerable than ever before. 
Vulnerable to burglary. To vandalism. To fire. Today, 
security is more than a luxury. It’s a necessity. 
Honeywell can make sure you’re never without 
that protection. We offer you a e > 
proven security system that links 
your home directly to a Honeywell 
monitoring station in your city. 
Your burglar and fire alarm sys- 
tem is monitored by Honeywell 
Protection Services 24 hours a day. 
It keeps watch on your home, 
whether you're there or not. It'll 
help protect against loss or damage 
to your valuable property. And it 


will safeguard you and your family. 

Honeywell security specialists can design and 
install a security system that meets your specific 
protection needs. The master alarm panel is crafted 
for the home. The total system is reliable and easy 

to use. 

You should know about Honey- 
well's security service and the high 
standards of protection it can give 
you. Call us today. We're listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Burglar 
Alarms: Or call collect: Ann Wade, 
(612) 870-5483. Together we can 
discuss how Honeywell helps 
make sure you and your home are 
never alone. 


Honeywell 
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NEW 64-PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
MAIN OFFICE OR OUR REPRESENTATIVES $5.00 





ATLANTA: LEE KENNEDY & ASSOC. (404) 688-8658 INDIANA: NEAL CODY (317) 758-4568 
BEDFORD: H.M.G. ASSOC. (617) 275-2751 LOS ANGELES: ROBERT SNODDY, INC. (213) 627-6144 
CHICAGO: STEPHANY UNLIMITED (312) 644-1943 MICHIGAN: FRAN MOORE (313) 626-4466 
COLUMBUS: CONTEMPORARY MARKETING (614) 876-0434 MISSOURI: HERTEL & ASSOCIATES (314) 532-2028 
DALLAS: ROSEN & PINTO (214) 748-0157 NEW YORK: YIH YEH MULTIDIMENSIONS (212) 889-1108 
DENVER: EDLER ASSOC.. INC. (303) 572-3729 PENNSYLVANIA: SHUBIN & SHUBIN (215) MO7-7546 
HIGH POINT: LEE KENNEDY & ASSOC. (919) 882-3813 SEATTLE: M. MAXINE PARKER & ASSOC. (206) 763-9528 


TEAKWOODS, INCORPORATED 4410-A BANKERS CIRCLE, ATLANTA, GA. (404) 447-6570-1 
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The most exclusive club in the ee 
your own 


Larrotrc. 
CUSTOM LEISURE PAVILION 


BY SOLAR STRUCTURES, DIVISION OF IBG INTERNATION 
For Dealer nearest you: SIGNATURE, P.O. Box 100A ,,Wheeling Illinois 60090 Telephone (312) 634-9355 
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ORIENTAL RUG CORPORATION 


2050 Stemmons Freeway, World Trade Center, 9th Floor, Suite 9065, Dallas, TX 75258 (214) 698-1916 
Open to Trade Only. Monday thru Friday 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday by appointment. 
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beautiful Paige right out of our book 
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Paige is anew Warner design with limitless possibilities. Shown Paige. An exciting collection-within-a-collection. From our 
here are Paige, Paige Dot and Paige Border. You'll see even new Warner Vinyl book Volume Il. Available now through interior 
more in our new Warner Vinyl Collection Volume Il. Nineteen designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 

different designs in up to 9 colorways...from dark, rich tones to The Warner Company, 108 S. Des Plaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
morning-bright colors. With correlated fabrics, of course. Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60606 


Warner Wallcoverings & Fabrics | 


Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Dallas * Detroit * Houston e Kansas City « Milwaukee * Minneapolis « Pittsbu 
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The most fitting finishing touch 
to a room radiant with Marbro lamps 
is a Suite comprising a chandelier and two sconces 
with glowing golden finished bronze frames all aglitter with 
crystal embellishments—by Marbro, of course 


Jimensions: Three Light Sconce: 1H: 30" W:22!2" D: 12" Twelve Light Chandelier: D: 342" Span: 33" 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 


hor pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, I-xecutive Offices and Factory Showrooms. 
1625 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California QOOIS5 (213) 748-6226 


SHOWROOMS: Los Angeles. San Francisco, High Point, Dallas, Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Rose Cumming Chintzes — Honoring the Past 


A TRADITION is an act of homage to the 
creative genius of the past. And one 
of the oldest interior design firms in 
the world, Rose Cumming Chintzes, 
acknowledges the innovations of its 
founder with traditional chintzes and 
high style. The notion of the interior 
decorator as a professional who com- 
bines flair with suitability to make a 
beautiful room began with Elsie de 
Wolfe, around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Rose Cumming, antiquaire and 
importer of fine chintzes, carried on 
this notion well into the 1960s. 
Rose Cumming was “just a little 
girl from Australia,” says her sister 
Eileen Cumming Cecil, who today 
carries on the family business of 


PHOTOGRAPHY: PETER VITALE 





At Rose Cumming Chintzes, an elegant corner 
reveals the showroom’s reigning interest in 
traditional patterns. Foreground fabrics in- 
clude Cabbage Rose (left) and Havana (right). 


War I we were wild to get away. We 
felt so bottled up there. Our sister 
Dorothy had already gone to Amer- 
ica, and Rose had a fiancé in England. 
She thought she could get to England 
by way of America—which was a 
neutral country until 1917—but when 
she got to New York no ships were 
allowing women to make the trip. 
Her English fiancé got tired of wait- 
ing, and Rose said, ‘I don’t want to go 
home, I'll have to get a job.’ Frank 
Crowninshield, the editor of Vanity 
Fair, asked her if she would like 
to be a decorator. She said, “That 
sounds very nice, but what is it?’ ” 

Miss Cumming soon found out. 
She set herself up in a store on 





Rose Cumming Chintzes. She was 
also one of the original grande dames 
of interior decoration. From the early 
1920s until her death, in 1968, Rose 
Cumming cleared away carpeting to 
display polished parquet flooring, 
draped windows in yards of Baroque 
brocades, and combined colors that 
no one had ever thought of seeing 
together. ‘Rose always said, ‘Parrots 
are blue and green, why shouldn’t 
fabrics be?’ ” says Mrs. Cecil. 

Since 1968, aided in the last dec- 
ade by her partner, Ronald Grimaldi, 
resident interior designer and vice- 
president of the firm, Mrs. Cecil has 
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Backdropped by Royal Swag glazed chintz, 
Eileen Cumming Cecil and Ronald Grimaldi 
(above left) discuss the firm’s design services. 
Lacquered furniture reflects their stylish preci- 
sion, as does a showroom setting (above right) 
featuring various period fabrics and antiques. 


kept the tradition of elegant decorat- 
ing as polished as the porcelain skin 
of a putto on a Baroque cande- 
labrum. But it was Rose Cumming 
herself who developed the aesthetics 
for which the business is known. 
“We were brought up on a sheep 
station in Australia,” says Mrs. Cecil. 
“Do you know what that is? Well, it’s 
a ranch, of course, and during World 


Madison Avenue above the New York 
Exchange for Women’s Work. She 
decorated her front window with her 
showiest furniture—“That had never 
been done before,” explains Mrs. 
Cecil. Soon she had achieved a repu- 
tation for combining the best of tradi- 
tional antiques with the romantic 
smoked mirrors and vital new colors 
that spelled the twenties. “Rose put 
silver-blue foil wrapping paper on 
the walls,”” Mrs. Cecil remembers. 
And she would also put taffetas in 
cosmos pink, lilac and electric blue in 
the same room. Such clients as the 
Potter Palmers of Chicago, Marlene 





continued on page 150 








The Remarkable 18i even 


Renault, maker of Europe's best selling cars, presents a 
remarkable new wagon for America...the Renault 18i 
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Remarkable, because it is, at once, a wagon that pro- 
vides comfortable seating for 5, and muscle to move you 
crisply from 0 to 50... 
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and the good manners to go where you aim it through 
precise, quick rack and pinion steering (lock to lock in 
Pa at et ll ae 

...a wagon that takes care of the whole family, and 
carefully meters out fuel for outstanding efficiency’... 

me Me cee ait t eta mal aa| 
innovative technology of the 80's. 3 Ba 
Bosch L-Jetronic Fuel Injection 
This is the Electric Multi-Point Bosch system also used by 
Porsche 928 and Jaguar XJ-S. It precisely measures out 
the fuel required for optimum performance and efficiency 


from the 18i's enthusiastic 1.6 liter (1647 cc, aluminum 
block and head) 4-cylinder engine. 


HWY 
EST? 


20 Years Experience in 
Peele soo Behe Bot ae 
The 18i front-wheel drive system 
is a study in compact, 
lightweight design. Front drive 
transaxles, engine and 4-speed 
PDE mae tlt ime eco m 

PME TIME lems (Olah mbrele tii lene Meee seed 
vide a 60/40 weight ratio, front to 
rear. It also allows quick access 
me oe eee Lae teh Mas ere) 
are OSLO Mtoe lili ae- belt Me tee lete 
Motors Dealers. 





Slip Stream Aerodynamics 

The 18i Sportswagon silhouette is notably slippery. A wide 
front modesty panel—more discreet than add-on air dams 
—encourages turbulence to slide beneath the 18i. Slip 
stream styling effects promote excellent fuel efficiency* 

PE mete) Meteo aso 


Road Adhesion 

The 18i Sportswagon is masterfully tuned for the road. 
With 155SR x 13 Michelin steel belted radials, box section 
“live” rear axle (it flexes in the turns), front and rear 
sway bars, and beefy helical coil springs (variable-flex in 
the rear) surrounding long-travel shock struts. 


Pome emer aa 
The 18i's elegantly tailored seats are bio-formed with 
special support for the lumbar region and upper thighs. 
Controls and gauges are strategically angled and posi- 
tioned for driver access. 
At CMac Tah otal COC Cem e- tae Ms) aeha let bel eaes] 
lushly carpeted flat load bed more than 5'2 feet long. 


The Renault 18i Sportswagon. 
Remarkable? We think so. It 
provides what wagon users ask 
for...generous space and great 
mileage. And something many 
have been missing...the sheer 

joy of commanding a respon- 

sive, nimble, sensitive, exciting 
road machine. 

*EPA estimated Ome Shyer hae 
Remember: Compare this estimate with estimated 
mpg for other cars. Your mileage may differ depen- 


ding on speed, trip length and weather. Your 
ese RM oes eee km hom 


Renault 18i 
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A American Motors dealers. 


alex Sart ESIGN e A KIRSCH COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS: 

LOS ANGELES @ WEST SEVENTH ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO @ THE ICE HOUSE 

DALLAS @® TRADE MART 

ATLANTA @ ROSWELL ROAD, N.E. 

NEW YORK @ A&D BUILDING 

CHICAGO @® MERCHANDISE MART 

PHILADELPHIA @ THE MARKETPLACE 

CANADA @ HARTER FURN. LTD., GUELPH, TORONTO, CALGARY 


FOR BROCHURES... 
SEND'$3: TO. DEPT AD 

ALEX STUART DESIGN INC. 
20735 SUPERIOR STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 91311 
(213) 998-1332 


ANUFACTURERS OF LUXURY FURNISHINGS FOR THE EXECUTIVE SUITE @ DESKS e FILE CABINETS © TABLES © BOOKCASES @ CREDENZAS © CONFERENCE TABLES e Si 
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| with Thermador’s Mi oT rmal Cooking Syste a S h 
It’s a microwave; it’s a conventional oven too. — | 



















The Microyhermal upper oven provides THERMADOR? Manufacturers of a fine ge. 
both microwave cooking and conventionz family of kitchén.appliances.~ t J 
cooking. Either method can be used The Microphermal oven. ~ ey ~ 
individually or both can be used together. For a new dimension in oven cdoking. ~ a 

Se : The Cook ’N’ Vent cooktop*\_ ~~ I~ 

Its the perfect combination, creating z For hoodless cooktop versatility. “\— 
whole new dimension in cooking excellence. Gen, Machine dishwaiion ©. i 
Example: Cook a 20-Ib. turkey, golden brown = for cleaning efficiency. 
juicy, in 1 hour, 40 minutes. The lower oven And other fine appliances by Thermador. 
cooks with conventional heat, and na A ly, We meet your needs. 


both ovens are self-cleaning. | We exceed your expectations. 


The MicroThermal oven. 
It makes your kitchen. 


fade be oats 
eee] | 
ag a Ae 225.) 


Microthermal ovens B fad — \ \ 


| | { ; ae - * ‘ : k 
for a free brochure afd information contact your dealer or Thermador: §119 District Blvd., Los Angeles} CA 90040 (213) 62-1 
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Collector's 

editions: 
Back 
issues 


bound by 
the year. 


Every issue of Architectural Digest 
from 1977 through 1980 is available, 
beautifully bound by the year in two- 
volume sets. Especially for collectors 
they are bound in navy fabric and 
stamped in gold on the cover and spine 
to display on a coffee table or to store 
in a bookcase. They make a marvelous 
gift for anyone who appreciates the 
finest. Price includes shipping and 
handling. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


St jb, EB Ge Takeo UNS 


Dept. A671 8460 Higuera Street 
Culver City, CA 90230 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

___ #00194 1980 s/2 $60 


(quan.) 
#00195 1979 s/2 $70 
#00196 1978 s/2 $80 











(quan.) 





(quan.) 
Charge my: 
(_JMaster Card® |)American Express® 
| ]BankAmericard Visa® (] Diners Club 








Exp. date_ 


(card no.) 


Signature__ 

(if charging) A671 
Check payable to Architectural Digest 

Selections (add 6% sales tax if delivered in Calif.) 


It’s easy to order by phone. 
Call toll free 800-421-4448. 


Mon-Fri 7am to 7pm Sat 7am to 1pm 
Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2701 
Credit card orders only. Offer good in USA 
only. Allow six weeks for shipment. Items 


may be shipped separately 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 








Rose Cumming Chintzes 
continued from page 146 





In the Antiques Salon, a stately 17th-century 
Italian statue (one of a pair) gestures toward a 
Regency-inspired Rose Cumming sofa at rear. 


Dietrich and Mary Pickford flocked 
to Miss Cumming to have their fan- 
tasies of elegance realized. 

Mrs. Cecil asserts that ‘‘Rose 
changed the face of decorating; that 
is what she was—a decorator. She was 
not a designer. She had never been to 
school—there were none for decora- 
tors at the time she was starting out. 
Rose always said that all a school 
could really teach you was what 
color not to put in a north room.” 

Ronald Grimaldi explains, “What 
Miss Cumming meant was that 
learning about the chemical proper- 
ties of colors and fabrics was no 
substitute for flair. Personally,’”’ he 
adds, “I hate the word designer. lama 
decorator. A decorator embellishes 
and styles. A designer has to have 
architectural training. They have to 
be able to make floor plans.” 

Mrs. Cecil points out that, al- 
though Rose was not a designer, 
when she bought a house for herself 


Available in custom-made sizes, the sofa’s 
unassuming lines provide an ideal surface for 
the subtly shaded Shalimar glazed chintz. 


on New York’s Fifty-third Street she 
didn’t like the composition of the 
floors, so she literally made a floor 
plan, picking up a pad and sketching 
the way she wanted tiles inlaid. “But 
that,” Mr. Grimaldi says, “is flair.” 
Mrs. Cecil’s own career paralleled 
Rose Cumming’s from the time of 
her arrival in New York. She was a 
decorating editor at Vogue, and then 
advertising and fashion director of 
Saks Fifth Avenue when it first 
opened in 1924. “Saks looked just 
like Gimbels when it first opened,” 
she says, “which was definitely not 
the point. So Adam Gimbel—who 
owned both stores—asked me how 
we could make it different. I said the 
people we needed were in France and 
they wouldn't be interested in com- 
ing to New York. He said, ‘They soon 
will be’—and he persuaded them to 
come.” Although Mrs. Cecil's career 
might be thought to give her the long 
view about decorating and style, she 


continued on page 152 
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The Dhurrie is "Xanadu”—vividly adapted from a document of the Spanish renaissan 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin is the official United States representative for 
the Indian Government's Corporation of the Cottage Industry Dhurrie Program. 
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Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (242) 751-6414, 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, Denver, New Orleans, Boston, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Miami 
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For nearly a century, the Princess has been guardian of the finest traditions of 
Bermuda. The dedication of its staff is legendary; the excellence of its restaurants 
is famous; the graciousness of its accommodations is unequalled, with many of 
its 450 rooms overlooking Hamilton Harbour. And now, with our Escape Holi- 
day Package, the Princess way of life can be yours to enjoy, beginning at $206: 


Hamilton, Bermuda 


For reservations or information, see your travel 

agent or call: 1-800-223-1818. 

“Escape Holiday: four days and three nights (MAP), 
from $206 to $281, per person, double occupancy, 
from March 1 — November 30, 1981. 





THE MARK OF 
A BOOK LOVER 
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Identify your books with a personalized hand embosser just like those 
used in libraries. The 1/2" diameter seal embosses a page with “Library of 
(name)” and three initials. 

‘To order Item #9304A, be sure to specify BOTH full name and up to 
three initials desired. Send 22.40 postpaid (plus 5% sales tax if delivered 
in Texas) in check or money order (sorry, no COD’) or charge to 
MasterCard, VISA or American Express (include card name, all digits, 
expiration date and signature). Allow six weeks for delivery. Mail to: 

The Horchow Collection, P.O. Box 34257, Dept. 40711, Dallas, TX 75234 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Rose Cumming Chintzes 
continued from page 150 


claims that she cannot point to land- 
marks in decorating history, because 
she has been unaffected by trends. 
Like the gaze of figures across an 
autumn parkland in an eighteenth- 
century English painting, Mrs. 
Cecil’s perspective, from the core of 
decades of art, is timeless. 

The vistas across which she gazes 
offer only an occasional embellished 


Exemplifying Rose Cumming Chintzes’ selec- 
tion of antique fabrics are an 18th-century sari 
and a chair’s gold silk damask upholstery. 


peak: “Elsie de Wolfe started it all, 
but she could only do a French 
house,” Mrs. Cecil says. “Then, in 
the thirties, Rose ‘unbeiged’ every- 
thing. She brought color into all 
those rooms that had oyster satin on 
the furniture. Rose also disliked 
wall-to-wall carpeting, so popular in 
the fifties. She called it ‘ “ere to ‘ere,’ 
and said it was cheaper in the long 
run to have a new floor installed, 
because not only was that more 
beautiful than the carpet, but the 
floor would last much longer.” “And 
Rose Cumming used glorious fabrics 
and beautiful objects, as we always 
have,” adds Ronald Grimaldi. 

In the Rose Cumming showroom 
in New York, the burnished and in- 
tricate nature of the papier-maché 


continued on page 154 


WILLIAM AND MARY ANNE, AND GEORGES I. I] AND IIL 
THEY'VE BEEN MEETING AT FLORIAN PAPP SINCE 1900. 





My toy me eas Loe 


For three generations, the family of Florian Papp has enjoyed the company of England’s finest antique furniture. 
On three floors, the collection embraces many choice examples of English design 
and craftsmanship, spanning the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries. 
William and Mary, Anne, George I, George II, George III and Florian Papp. 
Together, they've served the requirements of collectors, museums and interior designers since 1900. 
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Cet 


INCORPORATED 


962 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 * (212) BU 8-67700 
Gsroe tes Ut: Mell lic cts) 





D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


pee BOSTON CHICAGO oy Ve a) el aa} HOUSTON 
Ainsworth-Noah & Associates George & Frances Davison. Ine Rozmallin Castlebury Held Kneedler-Fauchere LOFT s ia aa lele) 
RR or eee 420 Boylston SI eee Cree hoa 390 Decorative Center 2B30E Third Ave 2914 Virginia St 
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arte ane Rosecore Carpet Co Mark B Meyer Assoc Rosecore Showroom —Kneedier-Fauchere — Kneedier-Fauchere 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Rose Cumming Chintzes 
continued from page 152 


tables, the screens inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and the glitter of 
the red and white sequined Venetian 
bellpulls are surrounded by—or 
swathed in—folds of the vivid chintz 
that has always been the banner and 
mainstay of the company. The rose 
theme and name recur throughout 
their designs. Cumming Rose is the 
paradigm of chintzes, for many cli- 
ents and decorators alike, and 
Clarence House has, in fact, a Rose 
Cumming chintz, named in homage to 
the lady whose name connotes the 


“One year the duchess 
of Windsor bought her 
holiday gifts here.” 
— Eileen Cumming Cecil 


fabric. Appropriately, a chintz newly 
ordered by Rose Cumming Chintzes 
from England—with the traditional 
coloration done by Ronald Gri- 
maldi—is Cabbage Rose. Another, tra- 
ditionally lush, appears this year 
under the title Jungle. A chintz newly 
adapted from a Louis XVI design 
favored by Rose Cumming herself 
carries the essence of trumpet fan- 
fares in the name Royal Swag. 

As soigné as the antiques, and as 
grand as the fine fabrics, is the as- 
semblage of clients. “One year the 
duchess of Windsor bought her holi- 
day gifts here,” says Mrs. Cecil. “She 
had pillows and snuffboxes covered 
with our chintzes.” The variety of 
Rose Cumming fabrics made each 
present a personal statement. 

A tradition can be seen as an 
agreement between the past and the 
present. The glories of the past are 
revivified annually in traditional 
celebrations. At Rose Cumming 
Chintzes, every day is a celebration 
and tradition is alive and blooming.O 

— Jeffrey Simpson 


Fabrics featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 





Is this country in the autumn of its time? 


There are those who say this country is in must be true to them in everything we make. 
the autumn of its time. Thatwe havelost our Whirlpool believes that this is not the 
pride, and quality no longer is a way of life. onset of winter but the advent of spring. 
Whirlpool disagrees. A new beginning, where quality will 
As amaker of home appliances, we once again <= 
believe that pride and aaaltty are so much become a way : 
a part of this country's heritage we of life for everyone. Whirlpool 


Home ppliances 





| “Istay here because of 
pand Teleplan’’ 


Yj 
Uy 
VU 


What makes this my favorite hotel 
when I’m overseas? 

Otto, for one reason. Knowing he 
cares about keeping me in shape and 
making me feel great when I’m away 
from home means a lot. And when I 
see the Teleplan sign, I also know this 
hotel cares enough about me as a guest 
to make sure that I can make an inter- 
national call at a reasonable charge. 

That means no unreasonable sur- 
charge fee. And that’s pretty important. 


@) Bell System 
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Because many hotels without Teleplan THESE LEADING BOTELS 


often charge $50 or more for a $20 call. ARETELEPLAN HOTELS 
That’s why the Bell System, working GOLDEN TULIP HOTELS 
oa with leading hotels, initiated — yton INTERNATIONAL 
Teleplan. THE LYGON ARMS 
Who has Teleplan? The hotels and Broadway, 
ies listed o > right. orcestershire, England 
oS listed on the rie - hal MARRIOTT 
e next time you take a trip, stay TRUSTHOUSE FORTE 
where they care. You'll find a great hotel United Kingdom 
with your very own Otto or Hans or =TELEPLAN COUNTRIES: 
5 1k. ald IRELAND, ISRAEL, 
George. And you'll find a hotel with PORTUGAL 
Teleplan. 
ais 
Vetepian 


The fair-cost way 
to call home 
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© 
in Herculon’ 


“Hercules registered trademark for its olefin fiber. 
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_ KayLyn designs are beautiful even in muslin, KayLyn 
in Herculon® they are spectacular! | ee 


KayLyn is a subsidiary of Hickory Furniture Company High Point, NC 
Showrooms: High Pointe Chicago Dallas 











_ COLNAGHI 





Tory Ewer, German, Johann Michael Maucher a 
1645-1700, Schwabisch Gmund. Mid XVIIth century. 


Exhibition 
OBJECTS FOR A “‘WUNDERKAMMER’ | 
Highly Important Works of Art 1450-1750 
10 June-31 July 


Fully illustrated catalogue available. 




















14 Old Bond Street, London W1. Telephone: 01-491 7408 
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FOR THE 
FINE HOMES 








poggenpohl 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath « 





With more than eighty years of « 
tise in cabinet craftsmanship. Pogger 
pohl now offers to discriminating 
homeowners over 60 cabinet style: 
and 450 accessory features. Please 
write for complimentary brochure 
including the name of the Poggens 
showroom nearest you. Or send 3 
for our complete kitchen and bath cat 
alogues, with over 140 pages in full 
color. Poggenpohl USA Corporat 
P.O. Box 1OAB, Teaneck, New Jersey 
. 07666, 201-836-1550. Poggenp 
« Kitchen and Bath furniture manufa 
tured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, Herf 
NICKS Mets anae TAD 






Unmistakably Rare 
Unmistakably Discerning 
Unmistakably Bennett. 


Collectors from all parts of the world 
are adding prestige and beauty to their 
personal and corporate collections 
with the acquisition of an original Ben- 
nett sculpture. The purity of line and 
quality of craftsmanship truly distin- 
guishes these rare works of contempo- 
rary American art 


Gallery Locations 

San Francisco Hyatt Regency Hote 
Lake Tahoe Roundhouse Ma 
Beverly Hills 9544 Brighton Wy 
Carmel Carme! Plaza 

La Jolla Sea Tree Plaza 

Chicago Hyatt Regency Hote 


Business Office 

4505 Greenstone Rd 
Placerville, CA 95667 

Toll Free 

Interstate (800) 824-6591 
California (800) 822-6244 


Bennett Collection catalogues $5 00 


—==BENNETT 
SCULPTURE 


Morning Sun 
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DESIGN DIALOG rie 





THE FLURRY OF preinaugural publicity 
early this year put Los Angeles in- 
terior designer Ted Graber in the 
national spotlight—a position new to 
him. But he accepted easily his 
selection as the person to redecorate 
the White House family quarters. 

Mr. Graber worked for many years 
behind the scenes with designer 
William Haines. Among their proj- 
ects was the renovation of Winfield 
House, the American embassy in 
London, during the tenure of Am- 
bassador Walter Annenberg. Since 
Mr. Haines’s death in 1973, Mr. Gra- 
ber has continued to design homes 
for such prominent Californians as 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bloomingdale, 
Mr. and Mrs. Armand Deutsch and 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Salvatori, as well 
as for Ambassador and Mrs. Annen- 
berg, whose Palm Springs residence 
was a major undertaking. 


White House Décor 

Ted Graber insists on making clear 
distinctions between designing and 
decorating. ‘““To me, designing is 
meant when a client comes to me and 
says, “Iake a look at this property,’ 
and then asks me to build a house. 
Often I design some of the furniture 
and have it built. Designing like that 
is giving birth. For example, it took 
me four years to complete a Palla- 
dian-style villa in Bel-Air.” 

Another type of designer, Mr. Gra- 
ber adds, is what he calls a “house 
doctor. Someone asks, ‘Can you fit 
me into this (existing) house?’ ‘Yes,’ | 
say, ‘this wall has to come out, that 
has to be added.’ It’s an editing job. 

“The White House project,” he 
explains, “is decorating—helping a 
family move, and put their mark on 
that space for several years.” Neither 
the designer nor President Reagan 
seems intimidated by the idea. The 
president is fond of saying, “I’ve 





PHOTOGRAPHY: RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





The World of Ted Graber 


Interior decorator for President and Mrs. 
Reagan, Ted Graber discusses the unique 
challenges of their current design project— 
redoing the family quarters of the White House. 





Mr. Graber’s own home reflects his enthusi- 
asm for refined comfort, as well as for cheerful 


color that enhances furnishings and objects 


lived over the store before,” in refer- 
ence to the time as a child, in Tam- 
pico, Illinois, when he lived above 
the store where his father sold shoes. 
And Mr. Graber notes that “Mrs. 
Reagan’s tastes and mine are quite 
compatible. The Reagans are very 
straightforward people, quiet and 
low-key. They usually bounce things 
back and forth and then give you a 
straightforward answer.” 
Nevertheless, the meticulously 
thorough designer prepared himself 
for the job by reading volumes of 
publications on the White House. “I 
concentrated mostly on the west 
wing of the second floor—the family 
sitting room, the bedroom, Mrs. 
Reagan’s dressing room, the presi- 
dent’s study and dressing room, 
some guest rooms and the long cen- 
ter hall—so wide it needs furnishing. 
“The east wing—which includes 
the Queen’s Bedroom and sitting 
room, the Lincoln Bedroom and sit- 
ting room, and the Treaty Room— 
needs no changes and is beautifully 
done. Just freshening; some plants; 
bringing the rooms alive a bit.” 


Familiarity and Comfort 

His design philosophy, Mr. Graber 
confides, is that “half the battle is 
won by insisting that people use the 
furniture they already have. ‘Don’t 
start over from scratch,’ | tell them. 
‘You've lived with your furniture, so 
obviously it fits you.’ Then I fill in 
from there. And, incidentally, that’s 
how I stay friends with my clients.” 

Mr. Graber transferred practically 
all of the contents of President and 
Mrs. Reagan's Pacific Palisades, Cal- 
ifornia living room to the family sit- 
ting room. “I rearranged their own 
furnishings and integrated them with 
White House antiques,” he explains. 

A tribute to the designer's matter- 
of-fact efficiency was that on January 


continued on page 1604 
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“Each time we come to Bermuda, 
we find some marvelous little spot 
we never knew existed. , 


Harry and Jeannette Gregor on their 14th visit to Bermuda. 


“The day we visited St. George’s, 
we made a lot of new friends. 
They make you feel so at home here.” 


“It’s incredible, the lushness and 
the beauty, less than 2 hours from the States.” 


Get away to it all! 


See your Travel Agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 939, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10111 
or Suite 1010, 44 School St., Boston, Mass. 02108 or 300 North State St., Chicago, Ill. 
60610 or Suite 2008, 235 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
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“TRADITIONAL FLOWER” — available in eight colorways. 


LOUIS W. BOWEN INc. 


FINE WALLCOVERINGS 
979 THIRD AVE. + D & D BLDG. » NEW YORK 10022 


Chicago + Philadelphia*+ Dallas * Houston» Miami+ Boston 
San Francisco+ Los Angeles + Montreal+ Toronto 
Available through interior designers or architects 
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From our collection of fine crystal lamp bases, both old and new. 


315 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, Inc. 
EAST 62nd STREET, NEW YORK 10021—TE 8-2320 
chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories 

Sorry, no catalog 








DESIGN DIALOGUE 


The World of Ted Graber 
continued from page 162 








“Don’t start over from scratch,” Ted Graber 
advises, believing that effective decorating is 
more a meticulous “filling in.” Objects in his 
home express this ongoing design procedure. 





20, by the time the inaugural parade 
was over, most of the First Family’s 
furniture and personal belongings 
were in place—with the help of the 
White House staff. ‘““The name of the 
game was to make them comfortable 
and to surround them with color, to 
create an atmosphere that is warm 
and conducive to relaxation. 

“The second floor reads white,” 
Mr. Graber remarks, “but I see no 
reason not to throw color around. 
And I know the house will always be 
filled with flowers. After all, at the 
White House you have greenhouses 
and gardeners at your disposal.” 

The décor of the presidential resi- 
dence is what he calls “ “General 
Grant period,’ a type of American 
Victorian. So most innovation is to- 
tally out of line. The contemporary 
upholstered seating we put in—to- 
day’s seating—is innovative enough.” 

The job was not without chal- 
lenges for Mr. Graber, at least archi- 
tecturally. “The White House,” he 
points out, “is a Federal-style build- 
ing. This presents restrictions. For in- 
stance, the window architraves are the 


continued om page 100 
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China 


The essence of ancient Chinese art captured on china to be treasured, to be prized for generations to come. 
—in the grace of its figures, the fragility of their colors, On Shown here with Sevres green border. Also available 
the enameled border, so like a jeweled diadem. A bowl with Sevres blue. SHERLE WAGNER 


eS 
( hina 60 East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. PL 8-3300 





For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD 
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when you include your subscription label. 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE 


The World of Ted Graber 
continued from page 164 








Echoing the efficient composition of a Dutch 
School trompe I’oeil oil, Mr. Graber displays 
similar respect for placement in an ordered 
shelf arrangement in his Los Angeles home. 


same throughout, so some we set off 
to advantage, others we covered with 
drapery treatments. Usually, mold- 
ings change from room to room.” 

An element of his assignment that 
particularly excited Mr. Graber was 
the opportunity to choose antique 
furnishings from the White House 
warehouse: ‘“The Committee for the 
Preservation of the White House is 
constantly putting this great furni- 
ture into a state of perfect repair, as 
funds become available. I told Mrs. 
Reagan, ‘I can’t wait to take you 
through the warehouse after Inaugu- 
ration Day. It will take you right back 
to your childhood, to the time when 
you went into a candy store for the 
first time.’ Her enthusiasm was the 
same as mine for these beautiful 
things. Everyone was very pleased 
that we wanted to use many of them 
to furnish the family quarters. 

“I’ve always said that I do a job 
only if it’s fun,” Ted Graber main- 
tains, “and this is no exception—it's a 
pleasure. And it’s exciting to be per- 
mitted to live in the White House for 
a time and to be part of its history 
and ongoing tradition.” 

— Mary Memory 





You'll find 
Pacific Furniture’s 
memorable series on disp 
at these fine stores: 


Alaska 
Anchorage « Design Craft Ltd 


Arizona 
Phoenix « Danica 


California 
Bakersfield + Brooks Brothers 
stoaVo1 dV ee Lela (ore! 
Laguna Niguel ¢ California Desigr 
La Jolla - Bo Danica 
Long Beach « Frank Bros 
Long Beach = Lloyds of Long Bea 
Los Gatos - |dea 
Monterey « Frank Leker Interior 
Palo Alto « Minimal Space 
Richmond + Rouse/Jacksons Cor 
Sacramento + Wilsons 
San Jose « Interior Design Wor 
San Marcos « Bo Danica 
San Pedro «- Danica 
Westminster « California Design Ce 
Whittier - Crossroads 


Delaware 
Wilmington » Wax Furniture 


Florida 
Fort Lauderdale + Ventura, Inc 
Miami - Vero Beach 
Richard Plumer Interior Desigr 
North Palm Beach -« Worrells 
Palm Beach - Worrells 


Hawaii 
Honolulu « R.H. Tom Interiors, Inc 


Ted ES 
Arlington Heights - Petersen Interior 
Morton Grove + Design Studio 


Kansas 
Kansas City - Contemporary House 
Leawood +» Madden-McFarland Inter 


Kentucky 
Louisville - Hubbuch In Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge + Kornmeyers 
New Orleans « Kirschman’s 


Michigan 
Southfield - Gormans Gallery of Fine Fv 


let tel ig) 
Kansas City - Contemporary House 


New Jersey 
Morristown - Greenbaum's 
Country Mile House 
Paterson - Greenbaum’s 
Interior Design Center 


Nevada 
Las Vegas + Danica 


New York 
Design Furniture Warehouse 


Oregon 
Portiand + Lloyd's Interiors 


Texas 
Dallas + Brookes-Reynoild 
Furniture Galleries 
Houston + Design Resources 
Houston «= Richard Wah 


Washington 
Seattle - Interiors Internationa 
Seattle - Keeg’s 
Spokane - Joel Incorporat 


Washington, D.C 
Theodore's 


Utah 
Salt Lake City + Lofgrens 


Scandinavian Design 


Oe lees 
Vancouver - Design 21 








The Series 5200. 
From two points of view. 


Bodily enjoyment. For today...and for tomorrow. 
Designed by Cleo Baldon. 


pacific furniture 
our furniture is the future 


the pacific collection is available to the trade only at the following showrooms: 
Chicago: The Pacific-Condi Focus at The Merchandise Mart, Space 995; Dallas - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The World 
Trade Center, Space 9009; Los Angeles - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The Pacific Design Center, Space 219; San 
Francisco - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The Galleria/Design Center, Space 449; Seattle - The Pacific-Condi Focus at 
The Design Center Northwest, Space 222; Dallas - Martin and Wright; Los Angeles - Jules Seltzer & Assoc.; Miami + 39 
East; Minneapolis - J.B. Larson; New York - Philip Daniel; Philadelphia - Matches, Inc.; Washington, D.C. - Matches, Inc. 
Factory - Pacific-Condi Furniture Mfg. Co. - P.O. Drawer 12, Compton, California 90220 - (213) 774-8300 


Frederic Remington’s 


THE CHEYENNE 


Motion and drama...“burning the air.” 


Limited Edition + 1,000 
Offering Price + $2,200 


Cast full size from a Remington 
original. Each bronze hand made and 
hand finished to completion with its quality guaranteed. 


All orders bonded and insured ninety days to guarantee 
your unconditional refund. 


To discuss The Cheyenne, The Bronco Buster or other exciting 
Remington bronzes, 
contact: 


Americana 


house of fine arts 


One Bunker Hill 

601 West Fifth Street 

Los Angeles, California 90017 
Telephone: 800-421-8033 213-623-1083 


Major Credit Cards Honored 


The Cheyenne 23 inches including base 


FOLONARI 
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¢ : Ae 9OO48 PHONE (213) 659-"8O 
; ; DALLAS/ CO DAVID SUTHERLAND 
_ CH HICACO: ROZ MALLIN 





Pubdlieuropa/Gr. C. Sironi |Ph. Ballo & Ballo 


New York: 

219 East 60th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
(212) 752-8161 


San Francisco: 

728 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 
(415) 788-5020 


Brunati, one of Italy’s most famous 
furniture manufacturers, is now 
offering their distinctive collection 
in the United States. 

Designed by respected architects 
and designers, each piece is made 
of carefully selected and tested 
materials. Fabrics are luxurious, 
yet practical. 

Leathers are selected from only 
the most exceptional hides. 





/\ 


iomLesigns 


To experience the excitement of 
Brunati, contact Axiom Designs, 
exclusive U.S. distributor, for a full 
color catalog. 

Or visit the Axiom Showroom in 
New York or San Francisco. 


Brunati—you'll be glad you made 
the choice. 


design: 

T. Ammannati & G.P. Vitelli 
De Pas/D'Urbino/Lomazzi 
Ferdinando Buzzi 
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DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS 
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Boras Walk/Correlated. | ‘ 
Ban SPs) Sel ae arc coe = 2 ga ast 
: : + % ‘ OM . i MF o Md S 
From New Collection A Ca 
Na mre ee ie | 
Ae —S i 
ALLPAPERS INC. —San Francisco, CA WALL COVE seer ee 
ABROOK WALLCOVERINGS — Memphis, TN, Texas & Florida a dal dl am Soe sre rae 
aie hs ASE OVERINGS— Chicago, Ik, Denver, CO, PHILDEC Cee eriing Pt oe hr. 
Salt Lake: fain URE fone -&:W.,Pennsylvania CHARLES BARONEJNC. — — maa) TTT 
ROWN WALLC OVERING —Van¢ouver, Une Oot hae wat a 
AVID ISON-— London— Tne *.e "e j KINNEY etre merce England, 
B iid New York, E. Penn., Wash., D.C. . 
Charles Barone Inc. Pacific Design Center Los Angeles, California 90069 . 


8687 Melrose Avenue,Space 643 (213) 659-7050 
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PREVIEWS 


in August | 


One of the most beautiful resort communities on earth. 
With championship golf and tennis, magnificent ocean 
panoramas, and misty, green mountains. 

Close your eyes and imagine living here someday. 
Come visit Princeville, on the Garden Isle. of Kauai. 





ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Travel direct between Honolulu and Princeville via Princeville Airways. 
Call your travel agent. Or call or write direct. 


Reservations: P.O. Box 121, Hanalei, Kauai, Hawaii 96714. PRINCEVILLE Architectural Digest Visits - 

Hawaii Toll Free (800) 367-7090. Kauai, Hawaii VALENTINO 

at his Roman villa, romantic 
in spirit, lush in detail. 








UNION-NATIONAL 


Since 1901 
fine bedroom, dining room and occasional furnitur INTERIOR DESIGNS 
| An ocean-inspired palette 


infuses an East Hampton 
house by John Saladino. 


Designer Paul Leonard’s 
Berkshire foothills idyll. 


The Oriental and modern meet 
in the Sacramento home of 
designer Larry C. Fernandez. 


Angelo Donghia invents his 
own sense of scale for 
a New York apartment. 


Mackinac Island’s golden 
summers, at the Grand Hotel 
restored by Carleton Varney. 


| Awesome Buddhist grottoes 
on China’s Silk Road. 


In New York, Robert Metzger 
places modern art ina 








VITRINE de 
richly traditional décor. 
The yacht Quo Vadis sports a 
From our distinctive collection of wall cabinets handsome seaworthy interior 
Send $3.00 to Department A for brochure ‘Furniture for Gracious Living” by designer Harold Broderick. 


UNION-NATIONAL, INC. e JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 14701 
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Historic Architecture: 
Antoni Gaudi’s 
Casa Vicens— Moorish echoes 
inspire a Barcelona house. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Collectors: 

The late Julien Levy, a 
pioneer friend of Surrealism 
in America, lived among some 
of the treasures of that 
genre, in New England. 


Gardens: 
Countess Miinster blends 
colors and flowers with an 
artist’s flair at her home, 
Bampton Manor, in England. 


Art: 

The myriad forms of nature 
become the vantage points of 
abstraction in the work of 
American photographers. 


Antiques: 
For the grand households of 
Imperial Russia, furniture 





commissioned from some of 
Europe’s finest makers. 


AND MORE— 


Why settle for any stove 
that offers any less than 
these[1 O|important features? 


1. Tiles are safer to touch than blistering metal. 
2. Liquid expansion thermostat for precise heat 
control. 3. Firedoor window lets you view the 
flames 4. Suspended buming basket and 
shaker grate permit buming coal safely 5. Air- 
tight construction for long fire life 6. pe pan for 
mess-free cleaning 7. Top grille lifts for cooking 
8. All-night bum 9. Secondary air combustion 
system 10. Protectve wrought-iron style front 
grille swings away at a touch. 


Seven 
beautiful ways 
to keep warm 


At last — a superbly efficient woodbuming stove 
beautiful enough for your home. And now in 
your choice of seven decorator tile colors! 

The WESO Ceramic Tile Stove employs 
both convection and radiant heat to surround 
you with gentle, all-over warmth. The fire bums 
all night without tending — and when the coals 
have finally died, the tiles continue releasing heat 
into your rooms. 

The WESO is built to bum both wood or 
coal. As you will see in our color literature, in 
appearance it is nothing less than breathtaking. 


All WESO stoves have been tested to UL standard 1482. 


Plus 


a new coal- 
burning stove 


A handsome enamelled cast iron 
heater from WESO. Burns cleanly 
and odor-free up to 24 hours ona 
loading. 


Rush me your literature portfolio by first class 

mail, featuring the WESO in all seven tile colors, 

complete performance data, details on WESO's new 
coal stove, and current shipping schedule. Enclosed is $1 to help 
cover mailing costs. 


Name__ 
Address 








Zip 
Ceramic Radiant Heat 


7817 Pleasant Dr., Lochmere, N.H. 03252 
Call 603/524-9663 





THE BERGDORF GOODMAN CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
A delightful collection of fashion, gifts, and whimsical fancies in the 
spirit of the season. And our complete series of catalogues for one year. 
$5.00. Mail your check or money order to Bergdorf Goodman, 
P.O. Box 11758, Newark, N.J. 07101. 
Mail by August 20 to insure delivery. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 


BERGDORF GOODMAN 


On the Plaza in New York ¢ 754 Fifth Avenue 
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Two ways €o make a solid investment 
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Introducing 


HE LUSSO: 


Why get half a massage when 
its your whole body that hurts? 


With the Lusso™ you can get up to your neck 
in hot water. 


Whether you play racquetball, tennis or just office 
politics, you'll look forward to stepping into the 
Lusso for a luxurious full-body massage. It’s deeper 

than most tubs, and wider. So not one of your muscles 
is left out in the cold. 


The Lusso is our first acrylic bath, colorfast and durable, so 
you'll be enjoying that famous Jacuzzi massage for a 
long time to come. 


Parnes One more thing. Just about anywhere a standard five-foot 
peered ea tub will fit, the Lusso will fit. So why not insist on a genuine 
CHUCK WINSLOW : fi : ‘ ; : 

Jacuzzi® Whirlpool™ bath? Anything else is something less. 


Write for our free 28-page brochure. Or call toll-free, 


(800) 227-0710. 


Go 


Jacuzzi 
WHIRLPOOL ear 


JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 


Subsidiary of Kidde inc 


PO. Drawer J., Walnut Creek, CA 94596. In California, Alaska and Hawaii, call (415) 938-7070. ©1981 Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 








HENREDON 





Wholesale/ Furniture, Inc. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


“SERVING THE 
INTERIOR DESIGNER 
AND ARCHITECT” 


ad 
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Mayo Wholesale, famous for uncompromising standards of service, 
brings together significant collections of exceptional quality for 
your interiors. /n stock and ready for fast, secure, nation-wide 
delivery. Phone for information about our ‘Fly to Buy” Plan and 
Direct Special Order Service. 


* Barcalounger * Ficks Reed Sms 1ac-] le} 

* Casa Bique * Four Corners Imports Cee Tol al Wa Wea lary 

* Century Chair Company * Gilliam Furniture Company * Shuford 

* Century Furniture Company * Hekman Furniture Company * Selig 

* Chaircraft Palace ar) * Sligh 

* Chapman , * Henredon * Southwood Reproductions 
* Chelsea House * Hickory Chair Company * Spring Air 

* Classic Art Ltd. * Hickory Manufacturing Company = * Statton Furniture 

* Comfort Designs * Jeffco * Stanton-Cooper 

* Connoisseurs Gallery * Kindel Furniture Company Ses tU1iC:)} 

* Cresent Furniture Company * LaBarge * Thayer Coggin 

* Greg Copeland * Leathercraft Smee tae 

* Dansen Contemporary * Madison Square * Virginia Galleries 

* Davis Cabinet * Marimont * Wellington-Hall 

* Design Institute of America * Mount Airy Furniture Company * John Widdicomb 

* Dixie * Nichols & Stone * Wildwood Lamps 

a SE Muy feat) * North Carolina Schoonbeck * Woodmark Originals 

saat alla * Reprodux * Wright Table Company 

OUTSIDE GEORGIA CALL 1-800-241-1648 

CT mem UML ie mmel aer elmel ea Ronn On Be eC MCT lalla) 


970 Marietta Street, N.W. Atlanta,Georgia + PO.Box93784 Martech Station, 30318 


JOHN WIDDICOMB 





Phone (404) 876-886 
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The Back Supporter” mattress is made only by 


e Back Supporter Sleep Cushion by Spring Air 
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Spring Air Company 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Photography by Grignon Studios, Chicag 


for great American Art 
a ste American Art any 





AA \ . 
Ben Shahn, Three Senators, 1940 


ENNEDY GALLERIES (‘et 


40 West 57th Street (5th fl) N. Y. 10019 (212) 541-9600 
Monday - Friday 9:30 - 5:30 


164 E. 56th St., N.¥.C, 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Atlanta e Chicago @ Dallas e Houston 
Los Angeles e Miami e Troy (Michigan) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 
Complete catalogue available - $15.00 
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READERS DIRECTORY 





A listing of the 
designers, architects and galleries 
featured in this issue. 


Pages 36-43: 
Loyd-Paxton, Inc. 
530 Decorative Center 
Dallas, Texas 75207 
214/651-1999 


Pages 44-49: 
Edith Bain 
48 Sagamore Road 
Bronxville, New York 10708 
914/779-3896 


Pages 54-59: 
Ben Birillo 
1045 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10028 
212/288-4170 


Carole Davenport 

131 East Eighty-third Street 
New York, New York 10028 
212/734-4859 


E & J Frankel 

25 East Seventy-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/879-5733 


Naga Antiques 

167 East Sixty-first Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/593-2788 


Janette Ostier 

26, place des Vosges 
75004 Paris 

France 

1-887-28-57 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/794-3048 


Pages 60-65: 
Jerri Golden Interiors 
50 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94111 
415/346-2660 


continued on page 180 
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4Q EAST 571!) STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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continued from page 178 
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, Pages 72-75: 
i Michael de Santis, asip 
ie 1110 Second Avenue 
qi New York, New York 10022 
fi 212/753-8871 
nk 
8s Pages 98-105: 
Hl Alain Demachy 
HY 32, avenue Raymond Poincaré 
va 75116 Paris 
-) France 
1-727-17-79 


Pages 106-111: 
Mur: ont ~<a oe Didier Aaron & Cie 
ie aes Ye ete 32, avenue Raymond Poincaré 
ee. ii ie | : 75116 Paris 

A Mahogany Revolving Top Writing Table 

Circa Date 1810 
Michael Blocker offers a complete Interior Design Service 
specializing in 18th and early 19th century antiques and 
reproductions 11 Bury Street 
Michael Blocker, A.S.1.D. St. James’s 

Phone (904) 732-4296, 1219 S. Pine Avenue, Ocala, Florida 32670 London SW1 


England 
01-930-2902 


France 
1-727-17-79 


Bury Street Gallery 








Look closely and you'll see the worth of Woodard 
in the new Aerie collection. 


Roy Miles Gallery 
6 Duke Street 

St. James’s 
London SW1 
England 
001-930-1900 


Petersen Galleries 

270 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
213/274-6705 


Schillay & Rehs Inc. 

305 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/355-5710 


SKT Galleries 

1450 Broadway 

New York, New York 10018 
212/391-0385 


Pages 120-125: 
Bouterse, Perez & Fabregas, 
Architects 
1441 Brickell Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33131 
305 /358-22110 








For a closer look at Aerie and other Woodard collections, send $3.00 to Lee L. Woodard Sons, Inc., 
3215S. Elm Street, Owosso, Michigan 48867 








a bs e : 
From 12th century Gothic, to the limitless 


imagination of the 25th century; we are a . 


specialty building and design firm that 
brings the most sophisticated dream to a 
reality. 

We offer no deceptive slogans or 
gimmicks, we do not offer the most for less. 
We offer excellence in the time-honored 
tradition and definition; we are 
unquestionably the finest. 


Our homes are created as three- | 


dimensional art forms, where artists employ 


their skills and integrity in design of the - 


home, interior, landscape, etc.... Equally, 
artists engage in the painstaking task of 
bringing these designs to a reality, working 
with the finest materials from around the 
world and tolerances which demand ate 
very best from an individual. 

Our firm builds throughout the world for 
those few discerning individuals requiring 
a maximum effort toward perfection. If you 


feel the most minute detail requires less_ 


effort, then you need not contact our firm. 
For those of you who believe architecture 
and art are synonymous, we eh Sd to 
meet with you. 

There are limitless possibilities to pursue 
in the design and building of your home. Be 
restricted only by Aer Mt Best 
cannot sti _ 


Drege Homes lorena teat 


OIF and Builders 


(503) 635-6525 : 
ae USA. a 
aa ee Tg Re Te 
: MRR SRLS ERR 
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samples. MITCHELL DESIGNS ¢ PO BOX 831 # CULVER CITY ¢ CA 90230 
PALMER GARLAND « ' ART SOURCE ING 


Fine hand screened wallcoverings and fabries. Available through intenor designers and 
: wallcovering shops around the world. Please send $1 for our color brochure with 
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iguera St. 
City, CA 90230 






NICMAS ASS 


BACK ISSUES ($6 each) 


APRIL 1981 Architectural Digest visits: 
or and Mrs. John Y. Brown, Jr.; Archi- 
Bruce Goff; The Collectors: To Honor 

ist. 

MARCH 1981 Architectural Digest visits: 
ge Hamilton; Historic Houses: Charleston: 
ollectors: Setting for Modern Art; Gardens: 
sification. 

FEBRUARY 1981 Architectural Digest 
Roald Dahl and Patricia Neal; Gardens: 

e's Palette; Architecture: Hugh Newell 

en; Historic Houses: The Dowager 


ss; The Collectors: Honoring Contem- 
) Art. 


C - Clear Slipcase. Two of 
these handsome acrylic cases 
hold a complete year of Archi- 

tectural Digest issues. #00150 
Clear Slipcase $20 (1.90) 


Stack your Architectural 


Aen acrylic. Keep back issues 
tectural Digest Selections handy and available. 


SPECIAL CHOICES FOR OUR READERS 


- Bound Editions. Two-vol- 
ume set holds a year of Architec- 
tural Digest bound in rich navy 

cloth stamped in gold. 

#00194 1980 s/2 $60 (incl. ) 

#00195 1979 s/2 $70 (incl.) 

#00196 1978 s/2 $80 (incl.) 








B. Soft Slipcase. Padded 
protection for your Architec- 
tural Digests. Two cases hold 

12 issues. Coffee-color vinyl 
case stamped in gold. #00149 
Soft AD Slipcase 7.95 (1.50) 


D. Magazine Bin. 


ee te ie es 


Digests neatly in clear 


#00154 Magazine Bin 
37.50 ($3) 
























E « Reading Stand. Showcase 
your Architectural Digests and 
keep them where they'll be read. 
Back issues stack underneath this 
clear acrylic stand. #00153 
Reading Stand 19.95 (1.60) 


F - America’s Best Restaurants. 
Nationwide guide to the very best 
as chosen by subscribers to Bon 
Appétit. Selected for quality of 
food, service, ambiance and value. 
In paperback. #00187 Restaurant 
Guide 7.95 ($1) 


Merchandise availability and 
price guaranteed through Sept. 30, 1981. 


Architectural Digest Order Form for Selections. 
It’s easy to order by phone. Call toll free 800-421-4448. 


Mon.-Fri. 7 am to 7 


pm, Sat. 7 am to 1 pm Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. (Minimum $15) 










(please print) 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 











Payment information: 
C) Enclosed is my check or money order (no cash 





Ordering information: 


OLLECTOR’S ISSUES ($10 each) 









5 JUNE 1979 07810 OCTOBER 1978 

pS MAY 1979 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 _}) BankAmericard/Visa 
APRIL 1979 07808 JULY/ AUG 1978 _]) American Express 

B MARCH 1979 07805 MAY 1978 Card Number 

2 JAN/FEB 1979 07803 MARCH 1978 


E 
DP DECEMBER 1978 07802 JAN/FEB 1978 os 


NOVEMBER 1978 07712 DECEMBER 1977 | Signature 


please) payable to AD Selections 


MasterCard 
Diners Club 


Please fill in the five digit product num- 
ber and all ordering information includ- 
ing subtotals and grand total. Put your 
name and address in the spaces provided. 
Then send this form with your check or 
money order in an envelope to: Dept. 
AM71 Architectural Digest Selections 
8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 






























Add 6% tax if 
delivered in Calif. 


GRAND TOTAL 





Please allow 6 weeks for shipme: 
Items may be shipped separately 
Offer good USA and Canada on 





*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 


FINE CABINET MAKERS 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 1501 WMARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477K 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 
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The sleek, functional 
lines of a crafted machine. 
The casual sophistication of 
a Cole Porter lyric. The 
human spirit eloquently 
expressed by Rembrandt's 
brush...classics each in 
their own way. 


CLASSICS SPEAK 
_ FORTHEMSELVES 


The Springs. A commu- 
nity of private residences 
oriented to a lifestyle of 
privileged leisure. Serene. 
Totally secure. Home to 
those who are at home 
with success. 

The Springs. Worldly. 
Social. Synonymous with 
achievement. Both an 
address and an attitude. 

A Classic in Desert Living. 


The Residences 
3 and 4 bedroom 
condominium-style homes, 
selectively placed amidst 
the lakes and fairways of 
The Springs Club's 18-hole 
championship golf course, 


priced from $245,000. 
The Club 


The Springs Club is private, 

with membership subject 

to approval. Members enjoy 

exclusive use of The Springs 

Course, The Springs Club- 

house and The Courts, 

a landscaped tennis park. 
The Springs has been 

created by The Equitable 

Life Assurance Society of the 

United States and Trojan 

Properties, Inc. Furnished 

model homes are open 

each day from 9 AM until 

5 PM, directly across from 

The Eisenhower Medical 

Center in Rancho Mirage. 





THE SPRINGS 


39039 Bob Hope Drive, Rancho Mirage, California 92270. (714) 328-8892 


Possibly the largest and 
finest collection in the world 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. £ 
Beverly Hills, California ( 


soins” QR Geer artes os tee 
So A KE. of Architectural Accents 


MOLDINGS * DOORS * MANTELS 


ras 2240 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Onginal Doors Los Angeles, CA 90064 
& Moldings ,Inc. (213) 478-0939 


RICHARD 
5. GORHAM 
18™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES ib 
CAR MEL BY=FHE-SEA 
& CALIFORNIA & 





Pair Chinese Export 
Hot Water Servers 
Late 18th Century 


P.O. BOX 4378 
MISSION AT SEVENTH 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

93921 
(408) 625-1772 * 625-1770 
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Dining Table “Soraya’ in travertine marble with brass inlaid. Signed by Jean Claude Mahey. Limited Edition. 
Available in 52” and 56” diameter. 


FINE FRENCH INTERIORS 


260 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 ¢ (213) 271-6217 


ey ea 
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Showroom of 

fine Italian imports 
featuring hand carved 

stone and marble 

fountains and statues, 

terra cotta urns, balustrades, 
columns, bronze and 
ceramic sculpture. 


Custom designs available. 


SATE Ta ee 


The essence of Old Italy 


416 South Robertson Boulevard 
(South of Burton Way) 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

(213) 858-8266 


Represented in 

San Francisco by 

Pacitic Showrooms West 
and Interior Plant Systems 
The Icehouse 

Fourth Floor 

151 Union Street 

(415) 391-4052 

or 956-4672 



















in the 
Acapulco summ 


the price for th 
goes d 









When May comes to 
Acapulco, prices for a 
vacation in the sun come 
down as much as 40%. 

That’s when all the top 
resorts in Acapulco lower 
their rates for the “off 
season.’ And keep them 
down until mid-December. But thé 
sun still shines, the white beaches 
still beckon, and the night life still 
swings. The good life goes on. 

CS ee w allel i osx Co) m1) 
Acapulco “off season” holiday begin 
at just $79 a person (double 
occupancy, airfare extra). And most 
of our hotel packages run under $150. 

Western’s low fares make a season in 
the Acapulco sun even more enticing. 

See your Travel Agent for our new 
“Acapulco Do-It-Now” and “Magic 
Week in Mexico” brochures. 

OT erie rom (iCaewal i lem lel eceyn 
Center, RO. Box 92931, World Way 
Postal Center, Los Angeles, 
CA 90009 






























Western Airlines 


USA/Canada/Mexico/Great Britain 
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Decluscve 


MARSHALL ANTIQUES 


18th and 19th Century 
Museum Quality Decorative 8420 Melrose Avenue 


Arts. One piece or entire c ra 
} 1 : 
estates bought and sold. madidtdiseia tachi 


Send for our free illustrated Member of Arts & Antiques 
elgeloalela=m Dealers League of America 








IF YOU 
CAN'T 
FIND 
IT AT 

SREDNICK’S, 
IT’S STILL 

IN CHINA. 


OVER 6,000 CHINESE ANTIQUES, 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, & IN 
FINER STORES. 


S 
aq 0» 

























G@ DIL BESIN) 


& Co., Inc. 


Oriental Rugs of Distinction 
to Grace Your Every Walkway 


Sales ¢ Purchases ¢ Repairs ¢ Appraisals 


THE SREDNICK COLLECTION, #AD581 
638 N. LA PEER DR., LA 90069 
(213) 659-4402 
Send for our free booklet on the 
History & Buying of 
Chinese Antiques 


370 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, California 91101 
Vienna ¢ Zurich ¢ Innsbruck ¢ Pasadena 


(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
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A Gracious Lifestyle 
is Traditional at Macmillan Ranch 


For hundreds of years there 
has been a special bond be- 
tween people and the land at 
Macmillan Ranch. 

Two centuries ago it was part 
of historic Rancho San Francisco 
with a lifestyle built around 
relaxed, yet elegant country living. 
The tradition of gracious living was 
passed along to the Macmillan family 
who bought the ranch nearly half a 
century ago. Now a very few others may 
share this special way of life. 

Macmillan Ranch has been carefully divided 
into 45 estate size parcels. Each is about two 
level acres and located behind an electronically 
controlled central gate with streets and amen- 
ities already in place. There’s enough room for a 
pool, tennis court, horses and a spacious custom 
home. Prices start at $190,000. 

Macmillan Ranch is nestled between ancient 
oaks in beautiful Sand Canyon just a few miles 
North of the San Fernando Valley. A few feet 


VALLEYCREST 
LAND COMPANY 


P.O. BOK 3006 @ NEWPORT BEACH. CA 92663 © (714) 675-7534 














RANC 


away are thousands of unspoiled 
acres in the Angeles National 
Forest. Yet thanks to new roads, 
the Ranch is within reasonable 
commuting distance of major busi- 
ness centers including downtown 
Los Angeles and Century City. In 

a very real sense, it’s a refuge from 
the nearby urban world that blends 
luxury with the leisurely pace of the 
country for the few people fortunate 
enough to discover Macmillan Ranch. 
The on site sales office is open weekends from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and weekdays by appointment. 
(213) 362-4748 or (714) 979-3733. 






Valencia Canyon Country 


Map not to scale 


Beverly Hills 


© 1979 Beverly Hills Led 


LUXURY KNOWS ITS PLACE. 


People who know luxury come to us for before you pick up your car. Small things 
the compassionate service. And a host of which aren’t really luxuries, but just plain 
luxurious little extras that only we can offer. good service. The kind of service you get 
Like the luxury of a free loan car when __ from people who really care about you, 
the Mercedes you bought new from us is before and after the sale. 
in for maintenance. We think our kind of 
Like a full staff of hand picked master treatment will matter to 
mechanics, affording you the luxurious you if you’re the type of 
peace of mind of knowing your car will be — person who buys or 
fixed right the first time. leases a Mercedes from 
Or like having us clean your windows us in Beverly Hills. 


BEVERLY HILLS LTD. 


THE PLACE TO BUY THE CAR. 
8833 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, CA 90211: 213/659-2980 
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ji! A dramatic tortoise 


lacquer coffee table 
with soft interior 
illumination. Featured 
at our Los Angeles 
Penthouse display. 





maelaamiats Co.» Chaffin collection 


In Our stores you may select the finest contemporary. traditional and antique furnishings. 
Los Angeles. 3000 Wilshire Blvd eNewport Beach. 230 Newport Center Dr eLa Jolla. 7741 Fay Ave. 


Isfahan 


Town or Country. 
Rugs Dy SOraya. ionsiss ssa 


In 1938 this Packard was $3,800 on the showroom floor Today it would bring $20,000. 
Our rugs are like that. 


SORAYA ORIENTAL RUGS - 1025 BATTERY AT THE ICE HOUSE - SAN FRANCISCO - CA 94lll - (415) 788-0777 
Acquisition and Placement of Collector Rugs. 
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“OUR GREAT OUTDOORS... 
DESIGNED BY MIKE FAHMIE” 


“It's just like having a brand one) Etiitot BME: (warlike uit t 
new pool and a new drive- river stones bonded to exist- 
way! That's the difference Y i ing surfaces by a shimmer- 
Mike Fahmie made with his & ing transparent adhesive. 
beautiful Futura Stone! “hy =~ of Futura Stone is very porous, 
Mike calls it ‘outdoor floor- "4 Fee yo) aon (el be lems ae: l mele t ber: socom 

| ing and his skillful use . eg rt oa j ¢ And it was applied by prompt 
of it has transformed the ORR ae tg eT and courteous craftsmen 

_ exterior look of ourhome.No more {iacnnac.  . Within two days. Know what else is 
cracks! No more stains! With prac- Piaocea- lee rim et Come lebi Ceara) 
tically NO maintenance! Just smooth, Stone? Its made our home worth a lot 
rich-looking Futura Stone. Mike more!” Col. and Mrs. Dykes, Tustin, CA. 


Call for an estimate 


ORANGE COUNTY LOS ANGELES 
(714) 547-8011 (213) 617-1892 


SAN FRANCISCO PALM SPRINGS. tic. No. 343764 





Designer Elegance in Outdoor Flooring 





D ES sia °N THR OU GH |NNOVAT I O Nile 


THE BREATHTAKING SCOPE OF A DEBU FLAIR DESIGN CREATES AN ENVIRONMENT THAT @ 
COMBINES A UNIQUE SILHOUETTE WITH A FABRIC THAT COMPLIMENTS THE INDIVIDUAL IN 4 
COLORATION AND SCALE. EACH PIECE OF DEBU FLAIR FURNITURE MUST MEET EXACTING STAND- 
ARDS OF QUALITY; WITH METICULOUS ATTENTION TO TAILORING, COMFORT AND PROPORTION. | 


THIS SELECTION AND NUMEROUS OTHER DESIGNS CAN BE FOUND IN MANY FINE FURNITURE STORES, 
DESIGN STUDIOS, AND OUR SHOWROOMS TO THE TRADE...SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE AND DALLAS. 


DEBU/ELAIR 


debu/ flair 


£ DuPont TEFLON 
soil Stain repeller 
Compton, California 











airbanks Ranch. Per- | 


haps the most important 

ERT LCes Ser meee 
Bismaccoadcs carmel eta 
California. 1,240 prime 
master-planned acres at 
Rancho Santa Fe, an area 
renowned for its prestige, 
the traditional beauty of its 
architecture and charming 
early California ambience. 
Here you will find estate sites 
aU er eee Certevom eee 
access controlled by electron- 
ically activated privacy gates. 


Throughout time this 
land has attracted swashbuck- 
Tiv-Meceur tile (eM cor Tait lita ce) 
call it their own. One such 
Bocuse Poe ew elarhl ee 
Awe struck upon seeing its 
breathtaking natural beauty 
he determined that here was 
the perfect place for his and 
Mary’s dream house. But alas, 


it was not to be. 


ita til cM tt S(O Me ele 
this land continued, however, 
as he turned it into a working 
ranch where citrus groves 
were planted, lakes built and 
‘streams created. Today, it can 
be the perfect place for your 

Becton 


Panoramic views across 

the valley to the coast in a 

climate of refreshing sea- 

washed air. Towering euca- 

lyptus forests, orange groves 

and beautiful rolling mead- 

ows offer a rare, uncluttered 

este eC oye melt) elitr 
with beautiful tennis facili- 


ountry elegance 
ncho Santa Fe. 








ties are nearing completion. 
Wi moe aieer mec coe lite 
wandering trails will be in- 
Pato eet tear tile 
Village Plaza, to be built at 
the southwest entry of the 
era Mom cu musikvai ails 


Boy otra rime eu cory irl 


services. 


aT tea iy nee 
sible to believe you are only a 
few minutes from the San 
Diego Freeway, twenty-five 
miles from downtown San 
Diego and comfortably close 
to Orange County and Los 
ravi (oe 


Fairbanks Ranch holds 
every promise of becoming 
one of the most prestigious 
and sought after addresses in 
Southern California. A place 
of enchanting beauty and en- 
ett eee ee eee ee) mail 
last opportunities to enjoy a 
truly elegant, rural lifestyle 
with every modern con- 
venience. All homesites are 


Bie Mec econ 


sewers and cable television 
and of course, all utilities are 
underground. 


Secure an appointment 
to visit Fairbanks Ranch to- 
day. Ranch tours by appoint- 
ment only: 

Fairbanks Ranch Realty Co. 

P.O. Box 2012, 

Rancho Santa Fe, 

California 92067 

Telephone (714) 756-3795, or 
(213) 277-9488 


From $175,000 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and read it ye anything. 


, Developed by Watt Industries, Inc. 


No federal agency has judged the merit or value, 1f any, of this property. 


eM eC meu eeetiliad a 





A Tne ties 
citar 


Rare ancient objets d'art 
from Egypt, Greece, Rome and 
western Asia. 


For collectors, decorators, in- 
vestors, museums. Appraisal 
service available. 


The Antiquities Gallery 


A Division of 
Superior satis & Coin Co., Inc. 
9301 Wilshire Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 
Telephone (213) 278-9740 
Toll free number outside Calif. 
(800) 421-0754 
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RENAISSANCE 


Fine Antique Reproductions 
of 18th and 19th Century 
Furniture, Clocks 

& Accessories. 


Yi ee _— 
CP went rt x \ 


1564 Copenhagen Drive Open Every Day 10-5 
ONE AA CcI OSCR RL CY) te ae 





Original painting by Andrew Wyeth 


} mw 


A PIECE OF WILLIAMS’ WORLD 


Masterpieces . . . and all one-of-a-kind 


Irish china cupboard Ca. 1840 


1919 Wilshire Blvd. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 90403 


453-4455 


Visa and Master Charge Cards Accepted 
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Tit rancho murage. califommia 92270 714 324-4602 


Fine Victoriana & Collectables 


AUCTION: Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 21 and 22, 1981 at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


including a collection of regulator, French 
figural and other clocks; pieces by Dirk Van 
Erp, Tiffany, Galle, Lalique; cut and pressed 
glass, bronzes, furniture, paintings, Art 
Nouveau and a fine collection of French, 
German, American and other dolls. 
Inquiries to Piers Mackenzie. 


EXHIBITION: Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday prior to sale. Illustrated catalogue 
postpaid $12.50. 


Send for a free copy of the Butterfield Bulletin 
c/o Dept. D. 


e 
’ Auctioneers & Appraisers Since 1865 
1244 Sutter Street - San Francisco, California 94109 + (415) 673-1362 
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New England Traditional—B.H.P.O. 

For those who appreciate the quiet elegance of a country 
atmosphere, this beautiful home is situated on approxi- 
mately 1 acre in the Beverly Hills area. Iron gates open to 
motor court & lovely gardens. 3 bedrooms + maid's, pan- 
eled den & lanai. Pegged & grooved & used brick floors. 


Remodeled guest house overlooks swimmer'’s pool. 
$985,000 Vida Nahmouli 275-5541 


BEVERLY HILLS BRENTWOOD PALISADES 
275-5541 826-4521 454-0633 
HANCOCK PARK SAN MARINO ARCADIA 
466-8491 289-3784 446-4656 


GEORGE ELKINS COMPANY = 


A PIONEER FIRM— 57 YEARS OF TRUSTED SERVICE 











Mini-Estate in Old Bel Air 

A magnificent Georgian Colonial in park-like surroundings. 
5 bedrooms + 2 maids; library with fireplace & wet bar. All 
rooms open to beautiful gardens. Exquisite guest house 
features living room with fireplace, den, loft, kitchen & 2 
bedrooms, 2 baths. Secluded pool & N/S tennis court with 
tennis house. Owner will carry! 

$3,300,000 Nanda Hinds/Nandu Roubanis 275-5541 


ENCINO/WOODLAND HILLS NEWPORT BEACH 
783-3513 714-759-9100 
SAN JUAN CAPRISTRANO TUSTIN/VILLA PARK 


714. 496-4800 714-832-3910 
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PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. 
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THE SOLID LOOK OF SUCCESS... 


NOW YOU CAN LEASE IT. 


Leasing this office means flexibility so you can use 
your money where it counts. The $16,000 you’d 
spend to buy these antiques can be used more 
effectively to build profits in your own business. 
The $325 monthly rental would never be missed. 
Besides, the office you’ve always dreamed of is 
actually a tax deduction. 

Leasing an antique environment 
is smart strategy. You can meet 
your clients in a relaxed atmos- 
phere that reflects your good 


taste and inspires their confidence. And why not 
realize increased productivity from an office where 
people enjoy going to work? 

We have the largest museum-quality collection 
of antiques ever assembled -5,000 hand picked 
pieces to provide you with convenient, time saving, 


one-stop shopping. With the help of 
[WHOUA | our design staff, you can select 


tastefully co-ordinated confer- 
ence rooms, reception areas, and 
executive suites. Visit us today. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Showroom: 8483 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069, (218) 658-6394 * Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Thurs. Eve. till 9:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
Warehouse: 1050 Stanford Ave. Los Angeles, CA 90021, (213) 627-2144 * Appointment recommended 
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‘Model “Evans” SC 5500, Limited edition of 499 units, Price $3,950. Other limited edition table clocks from $1,500 to $25,00¢ 


Cay, West Coast Representative: James Davis & Assoc. | 
7 : 484 PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 Melrose Ave., ae CA 90069 /(213) 659-606 


The world’s finest table clocks 314 GALLERIA/DESIGN CENTER - 101 Kansas St., San Francisco CA 94103 /(415) 020-1 
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LIFE AT 
THE 
TOP. 











BEVERLY HILLS. 


“Life at the top” is everything you’d expect it to 
be. Private. Prestigious. Exclusive. And much more. 

You'll be high atop Mulholland Drive, just 15 
minutes from Century City. In a gated, guarded, 
private community with a Beverly Hills address, 
spectacular views, and nature all around. 

Prime view-lots start at $260,000. 

Only 83 homes can ever be built at The Summit. 
Visit soon, and bring your architect. 

Open 11:30 to 5 every day. Phone (213) 276-6288 
for directions or more information. 





An exclusive listing of The Jon Douglas 
Company. 


To the Valley 





Ab OV -E BEVERLY Eile 
To Beverly Hills 





A Tecon Realty Corporation Development 
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HAROLD BRODERICK, A.S.I.D. 


Maillard 
Sheets 


Sunsets, Seascapes 
and the Southwest 


July 17—August 30 
Catalogue available 





Setting Moon, a East Galleries 

Barking Rocks, 1907. Santa fe Austin & Santa Fe 

Acrylic and polymer on canvas, 200 Old Santa Fe Trail 
oy Ae Santa Fe, NM 87501 


Tel: (505) 988-3103 










Kubisak’s, 
Antiques 


& 
Home Furnishings Inc. 


Over 11,000 square feet 
of fine French & Austrian furnit: 


3305 Laguna Canyon Rd. 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 


(714) 494-1771 










Introducing 


- @ HAFA Classic 
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Modular Bathroom Furniture from Sweden 





& HAFA Classic 
Now from Sweden comes the rich, warm HAFA Classic is a modular system allowing 
| tones of teak and ash modular furniture for the for combinations to fit the small, simple bath- 
bathroom. Chosen for their beauty as well as room as well as the large, exclusive one, with 
their extraordinary resistance to humidity, these the advantage of adding on separate modules 
_ natural woods combined with superb crafts- whenever or wherever needed. 
manship give an exciting new approach to the See the many combinations available at these 
bathroom. showrooms: 
CUSTOM KITCHENS AND BATHS PANCOAST CABINET SHOP 
743 N. La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90038 141 €E. Santa Clara Street, Arcadia, CA 91006 
(213) 937-1660 (aK ECW cy sey 


Dealer inquiries invited. Distributor—J.W. Avram and Associates (213) 939-0468. 
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any FINE ISFAHAN oN SBC FOUNDATION 10.6 x 14.9 


J. H. Minassian & Co. 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Est. 1905 in Los Angeles 


For over 75 years discriminating buyers have 
not only purchased their fine Oriental rugs at 
J.H. Minassian and Co., but have consulted the 
service department concerning continued 
protection and care. 


_ 
a 


i 
aT 


Our service department is staffed by expert 
craftsmen who are properly prepared to repair, 
reweave, restore, clean and moth-proof. All at 
modest prices. 


In addition, we are happy to issue certificates of 
authentication, appraisals, and purchase or 
exchange rugs from private parties. 


For purchasing and protecting your Oriental 
rug come to the experts... .J.H. Minassian & 
Company. 





Ce Department 


We Invite Decorator Inquiries 
Monday - Saturday 9-5 @ (Our Only Location) # 401 South Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 @ 213/383-1397 








A place forlearning, Overall 8221 Melrose 
writing or playing. proportions that cir) Avenue 
Aneloquent setting architecturally suit Los Angeles, 
foreveryone,bethey home or office by California 90046 
mogul or mommy, manipulation of shelf (213) 653/9033 
with interests rang- —_ lengths to accom- 

ing from coloring modate your needs. Please write or tele- 


books to Balzac. All In other words, It phone for acom- 
the necessary Works—andworks @Vrt . plete outline of 
shelves in all the in the new-form services specifications. 
right places. Agen- __ classic material: Patent pending. 
erous surface of Acrylic — clear, light 
table. defining and sub- 

stantial — not to 

mention glamorous. 
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The Study Center. 
The Old Masters & A Bright New Idea. 


ent 
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Showroom New York: San Francisco: 
Representatives: DFC Spectrum 

Chicago: D&D Building/Space 1003 Galleria Design Center 
TCD 979 Third Ave. 101 Kansas St. 

12-105 Merchandise Mart (212) 755-5611 San Francisco, Ca. 94103 


Chicago, Il. 60654 A&D Building/4th Fl. (415) 552-2900 


(312) 644-1183 150 East 58th St. Palm Springs: 
New York, NY 10022 Gary Jon, Inc. 


Pacific Design Source Seattle: 816 N. Palm Canyon Dr. 
The Pacific Design Center J&L, Inc. Palm Springs, CA 92262 
8687 Melrose Ave. +425 — 55701 6th Ave. So. (714) 325-1229 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 Seattle, Wash. 98108 

(213) 659-6986 (206) 763-8595 


Los Angeles: 
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529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard | 308 N. Rodeo Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90048 | Beverly Hills, California 90210 


THE TRADE 1981 phone (213) 657-5063 | phone (213) 271-9049 


Our premier edition is the first, easy- 

to-use guide to Southern California 
Interior Design Firms, Showrooms, Manufac- 
turers, 240 Products, Windowcovering and Bed- 
ding Workrooms, Upholsterers, Cabinetmak- 
ers, Woodworkers, Finishers and Refinishers, 
Glass and Acrylic Custom Fabricators, Floor 
and Wallcovering Installers, Oriental Rug 
Cleaners, Glass Etchers, Muralists, Fine Artists, 
Specialized Craftsmen, Tile Designers, Photog- 
raphers, Graphic Designers, Art Consultants, 
Signmakers, Custom Framers, Plantscape Con- 
sultants, Shipping and Delivery Services, Edu- 
cation Programs, Design and Resource Organi- 
zations, Calendar of National Events, Contests, 
and much, much more. THE TRADE is spiral 
bound with beautiful, full color dividers to 
make it easy to locate the thousands of verified 
professional listings. Order your copy of THE 
TRADE 1981 today. It will make your job easier. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 


To order simply mail your business card with a 
check or money order for $39.50 (includes sales 
tax, postage and handling) or charge it to your 
MasterCard/Visa by including Credit Card 
Number and expiration date. Please allow one 
week for delivery. 


THE TRADE 
127 North Detroit Street 
Los Angeles, California 90036 
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GH. ROTHE 
MEZZOTINTS 


The works of the 
reclusive master are 
available in the largest, 
most comprehensive, 
inventory of G.H. Rothe’s 
older works. These 
creations are truly a 
revelation. Over 30 
individual images still 
available in MEZZOTINT 
and SERIGRAPHS, HAND 
SIGNED and NUMBERED. 





“TELEPHONE” mezzotint “KRISTAL BALL” mezzotint 
LTD.ED. of 100, Image 12x9 LTD.ED. of 75, Image 5x3 
Hand signed and numbered Hand signed and numbered 





“VENICIAN GLASS” mezzotint “DANCE OF TOM” mezzotint “BUSENBAUM” mezzotint 
LTD.ED. of 100, Image 12x9 LTD.ED. of 250, Image 12x9 LTD.ED. of 99, Image 6x4 
Hand Signed and numbered Hand signed and numbered Hand signed and numbered 
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WEST LAKE, LOCATED IN HANGZHOU, CHINA'S HISTORIC HEAVEN ON FARTH 


HANDKNOTTED IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHI 
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WESTERN 
CUSPIDOR 


Solid Brass 
and Copper 


10 1/2” High 
Weighted Base 


ONLY 
$29.95 


MONEY BACK Limited Quantities 
GUARANTEE ¢Use it as a planter 
If you are not fully © °¢Unique decorator item 
satisfied, return your ¢*Makes a great gift 
order within 10 days Save order 
for full refund. 2 for $49.95 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TO: 
CROWN TRADING CO. 
5225 W. 75th Prairie Village, Ks. 66208 


Rush my order for Brass and Copper Cuspidor at 
$29.95 each plus $2.50 each for shipping, handling and 
insurance. Enclosed is 

















Master Charge Visa Expires 
Card # 
Name 
Address Support USO through the United Way, OCFC, or local USO campaign 
City State Zip USO World Hdatrs. 1146 19th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20036 











INTERPATIONAL GALLERY 


from 12th Century through 19th Century including OF AMSFIQUES 
finest selection of Oriental Rugs and Jewelry. 367 N. Beverly Drive Beverly Hills, California 90210 (213) 2 


We purchase estates and unique individual objects from all over the world. 


Museum quality European and Oriental antiques 





Interior Designer Ann Baker, A.S.I-D., Chooses Century Furniture. 


“[ really enjoyed doing this Atlanta house. The owners like design 
_ variety That's why I chose the dining room pieces from Century's Chin Hua collection. 
jental design spans all periods and lets you entertain any way you like, formally as well as 
ally. | enjoy working with Century furniture because it provides so many options: 
a copy of our booklet send $1 to Century Furniture Company, PO. Box 3427, Dept. D-3, eo North Carolina 28601. 
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Henredon. For those who value excellet 





The Henredon Artefacts collection...a sculptured blend of wood 
with brass, glass and cane accents. Inspired by ancient themes, 
yet contemporary in mood and elegance. Architectural in line, yet 
warm and informal in effect. Artefacts is a simple exquisite state- 
ment of classic beauty. We invite you to write for our complete 
Artefacts catalog, including designs for every room in your home. 
Please enclose $2.00. Henredon, Dept. A81, 


Morganton, NC 28655. Henredon 
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cover: A view of the Living Room/Studio of a 
country house in Connecticut. Paul Leonard is 
the owner as well as the interior designer. The 
photography is by Peter Vitale. See page 116. 
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The Impact of Art 

A Subtle and Refined Arrangement of Space and Scale 
Interior Design by Angelo Donghia 

New York City 
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L’Hétel de Charost 
The British Embassy in the Heart of Paris 
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Oriental Echoes 
Blending East and West in Northern California 
Interior Design by Larry C. Fernandez, ASID 
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Summer Memories 
The Old Grand Hotel Glows on Mackinac Island 
Interior Design by Carleton Varney of Dorothy Draper & Co. 
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By the Seashore 
An Informal and Appropriate Beach House for East Hampton 
Interior Design by John Saladino, ASID 
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Urban Mélange 

An Elegant and Livable Setting for Art and Antiques 
Interior Design by Robert Metzger, ASID 

New York City 
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The Challenge of Marine Décor 
Interior Design by Harold Broderick, ASID 
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Rural Grace 
Comfort and Charm in Connecticut 
Interior Design by Paul Leonard 
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DELERIUM. MARINER 


This is the thinnest water-resistant It is a feat of internal engineering. watch designed to live in. Even when 

| watch in the world. (2.58mm thin). Individually hand-crafted with an ex- you swim or shower—you never 
With an equally thin 18K gold brace- _actingly accurate, hermetically-sealed _ need take it off. For brochure send 
let. Both able to withstand water electronic quartz movement. Rugged, $1.50 to Concord, Dept. AD,650 Fifth 
pressure at a depth of 66 feet. precise, undeniably handsome, it’s a Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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Pioneer announces anew! 
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For the past 40 years, Pioneer has built high Humans. A concept so far reaching, that for a} 
fidelity components with technical specifications _ first time, components are as pleasant to live W 
that have impressed even the most discriminating as they are to listen to. 
audiophiles. For instance, our receivers memorize the 

While these new Pioneer components are con- precise locations of your favorite stations. So ¥4 
s‘stent with that tradition, they goon todosome- _can instantly tune in any station at the touch a 
thing of r -rhaps even greater import. button. 

They 1itroduce a revolutionary concept in com- New Pioneer turntables have such superb 
ponent cicsign and engineering: High Fidelity for — pension our Polymer Graphite tonearms won) 
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out the first line of audio components that not 
only make major electronic advances, but enter a 
whole new territory: addressing human needs. 

Pioneer high fidelity components are #1 with 
people who care about music. So you may won- 
der why it took us so long to get here. 
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We bring it back alive. 


Fine Tall Case Clocks 
from the Manheim Collection 














Tortoiseshell 
lacquer, London, 
circa 1735. 
The works 
signed, 
John Berry, 
Height: 9612”; 
Width: 19”. 


Superb walnut, 
Amsterdam, 
circa 1740. 

The works signed, 
J. P. Kroese. 

Height: 10612"; 

Width: 18”. 


Manheim 
Galleries 


Established 1919 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, 
504-568-1901 
2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas, 
214-742-2364 
320 Decorative Center, Dallas, 
214-742-2364 
(This Gallery for the Trade Only) 


LETTERS FROM -REAISE RSs 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Although I have visited the Forbid- 
den City in Peking, I have never had 
the privilege of being inside the 
Dowager Empress’s palace. Thank 
you for providing me with a most 
enjoyable tour of a fascinating and 
truly historical house. 

Charlotte Moses 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Special bouquets to you for the fine 
presentation of the Dowager Em- 
press, by Lynn M. Osen and Herman 
Wong (February 1981). Your maga- 
zine has always represented the es- 
sence of good taste, and historical 
and cultural articles such as this one 
add to Architectural Digest. 
Linda Algazi 
Newport Beach, California 


What a provocative story was woven 

around the Dowager Empress’s pal- 

ace in Peking. It sent me searching for 
a history book, to learn more. 

Carol Taylor 

Black Mountain, North Carolina 


I am at a loss to discover what I am 
missing in all the white-on-white-on- 
white décor. I find some of it quite 
elegant, some of it unique and all of 
it quite boring. Whatever happened 
to color? Certainly an individual 
stands out in such an environment, 
and the people for whom these es- 
tablishments were created must be 
totally and forever vibrant. 
Jody Gibson 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I, for one, am becoming quite bored 
with the sterile, bland white interiors 
that have been featured in Architec- 
tural Digest. So 1 was overjoyed to 
discover John Saladino’s unique de- 
sign for a turn-of-the-century apart- 
ment in the February 1981 issue. Yes, 
it’s contemporary and sleek, but it’s 
also graceful and homey, due to the 
well-placed antiques. I hope that 


more designers realize that a home 

can be modern and functional with- 
out looking like a warehouse. 

Barbara Schemans 

Cherry Hill, New Jersey 


Since the cost of your subscription 
rose, I deemed it a luxury I could no 
longer afford. Then the March 1981 
issue arrived, and | was once again 
left breathless. I’ve decided to cut 
costs in some other area. Architectural 
Digest, I’ve got you under my skin! 
Denise Zofcin 
Fair Oaks, California 


Iam so enchanted with your February 
and March 1981 issues that | must 
thank you for what can only be de- 
scribed as “magic.” I have always 
found your Art features uniformly 
wonderful, but the February and 
March issues seemed all art—in partic- 
ular: Antti Lovag’s dwelling, Michael 
de Santis’s apartment, the Blooms- 
bury Group’s Charleston, John Sala- 
dino’s marvelous colors and Claude 
and Frangois-Xavier Lalanne’s home. 
I thought you might like to know 
that someone out there appreciates 
your inner ability to perceive magic. 

Caryanne McCoy 

Portland, Oregon 


Some of the ultramodern apartments 
are so cold and impersonal in your 
magazine, I wonder how the occu- 
pants can look forward to going 
home each day. But the innovative- 
ness of the decorators and designers 
is astounding. They are truly artists! 
Shirley Blum 

North Miami Beach, Florida 


I found the presentation of the Antti 

Lovag-designed home most interest- 

ing, and I will be looking forward to 

other articles in future issues featur- 
ing innovative houses. 

Daniel Nign III 

Sierra Madre, California 
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This Peugeot 505 S is travelling at 80 miles an hour 
in the silence of the Sahara Desert. 









A computer is listening” to noises that you 


should not be permitted to hear. 


From Europe’s second-largest carmaker comes the Peugeot 505S, seen here undergoing silence tests in the soundproof chamber. 


silver car sits in a strange 
A golden room. The engine of 
the car is humming, the rear 
wheels are spinning on rollers at 
80 miles an hour, and something 
feels very, very wrong. 

The room should be awash 
with sound. Instead, it is uncan- 
nily quiet. The walls and ceiling 
are receiving the sound waves... 
and swallowing them. 


a 


In pursuit of a quiet car 


This is the anechoic chamber at 
Peugeot, a sonic-test room that 
replicates the almost deathly hush 
of the empty desert. 

The room is tremor proof. Its 
door is five and a half feet thick. 


Golden dihedrons of glass- fiber 
panels smother up to 99 percent 
of the sound waves so that they 
cannot ricochet back and disturb 
the probing microphones at work. 
Connected to these micro- 
phones is a computer. It is “listen- 
ing” for noises that should not 
exist. If there is a panel vibration, 


The Peugeot Lion 
The lion has repre- 
sented Peugeot since 
1858. It was Peugeot 
that built the first car 


ever sold commer- 

cially (1891)...the 
world’s first diesel-powered car 
(1922)...and the first high-rpm 
diesel engine (1967). 





or a buzzing from the dashboard or 
transmission, the computer will 
pinpoint the noise. 

Peugeot has little tolerance for 
cars with mysterious rattles and 
squeaks. 


Listen with your eyes 


A word of caution: Do not be 
fooled by the quietness of a car. 
Quietness, by itself, is no guaran- 
tee of first-rate construction. 

Trust your eyes—and an alert 
brain—before you trust your ears. 
Open the door of a Peugeot 505S 
and peer at the hinges. They are 
machined from hot-rolled steel. 
Peugeot believes that its owners 
will not abide doors that sag later 
in life. 
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Notice how smoothly the seats 
ove back and forth. The reason: 
ey glide on tiny rollers instead 
simple metal slides. 

The body is welded in 3,932 
aces, then treated with 21 anti- 
prrosion measures. One of these 
easures involves dipping the 
ody in an electrically charged 
ath that attracts the primer to 
e metal like a magnet. Hydrogen 
used so there are no tiny bubbles 
oxygen that can breed rust. 


a 


The meaning of “S” 
sugeot does not believe in nib- 
ing you to death with extra-cost 
options. When you spend $13,520* 
br a gasoline-engined 5058S, this 
the “S” (for Special) equipment 
at comes with the car: 
Factory-installed air conditioning 
Electric sunroof 

Cruise control 

Electric windows 

Digital AM/FM stereo radio with 
Seek/Scan tuning and four speakers 
Automatic electric antenna 
Central door-locking system—a 
twist of the key locks all four doors 
Alloy wheels 


Multi-adjustable driver's seat. 


50 fully equipped is the car that 
e only other ways to spend your 
oney are by ordering a 3-speed 
automatic transmission ($360) 
place of the 5-speed overdrive 
anual gearbox, and by specifying 
etallic paint ($290). 















e almost sinfully comfort- 
le driver's seat of the Peugeot 
ISS, molded to the shape of the human 
omy under the direction of physiologists. 
back has 16 angles of tilt, while seat cush- 
adjusts to 121 different positions. 


n ~ 





New York is noted for its punishingly rough 
streets. Cabdrivers are switching in droves to 
Peugeot 505 diesels, despite their higher cost. 


An aversion to silly doodads 


The Peugeot 505S is how much 
car you should expect for $14,000 
today. It positively bristles with 
useful equipment rather than gee- 
whiz gimmickry. 

The engine is fitted with 
silver-tipped spark plugs. And 
magnetic-pulse ignition. And 
precisely metered fuel injection. It is 
designed to shrug off tune-ups for 
30,000 miles. 

The brakes are disc brakes—on 
all four wheels—because discs shed 
water and dissipate heat faster 
than drum brakes. 

The shock absorbers contain 
pistons with four times as many 
valves as normal shock absorbers. 
These awesome dampening de- 
vices have the almost eerie ability 
to reduce bumps in the road to 
little more than ripples. 


A rare and expensive test 
Most cars are presumed to be in 


proper working order when they 










roll off the assembly line. This is 
not Peugeot’s way; it takes nothing 
for granted. 

Every single Peugeot is put 
through a road test on a special 
track before it is permitted to 
leave Europe for the U.S. One of 
Peugeot's 75-member team of test 
drivers will personally drive the car. 

The driver will test the steering, 
brakes, lights, engine performance, 
transmission, and suspension. 
Listen for rattles and vibrations. 
Check the instruments and 
controls. Try the heating and 
air-conditioning systems. 

A rarity today, this final road 
testing costs a small fortune. 
Peugeot considers it indispensable 
in maintaining a high level of 
quality. 

Peugeot has little tolerance for 
poorly made cars. 


See your dealer for details of 
Peugeot’s limited warranties. 


* Based on RO.E. manufacturer's suggested 


retail prices. Actual prices may vary according 
to local dealer. Destination charges, state and 
local taxes, dealer preparation, if any, and 
license fees are extra. 





For name of nearest Peugeot dealer, call 7 
1-800-447-2882 toll free in the conti- 
nental U.S. In Illinois, 1-800-322-4400. 


Please send me the Peugeot Facts Kit, 
complete with brochures, road tests by 
leading car magazines, plus list of my 
nearest dealers. 


on Overseas Delivery 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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Peugeot Motors of America, Inc., 
One Peugeot Plaza, Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey 07071 
L 26-000AD-0800 
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PEUGEOT 


© 1981, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 











“The most beautiful thing we can experi- 
ence is the mysterious, said Einstein, and 
China's ancient Ping-ling-ssu grottoes, 
which we present in this issue, seem to me 
particularly expressive of his words, per- 
haps because we live in a time when so few 
mysteries have eluded our probing. The 
grottoes, filled with Buddhist artworks— 
sculpture and wall paintings, some of 
which date back to A.D. 420—once served 
as temples in proximity to inns and oases 
along the old Silk Road. Because our 
feature on the Dowager Empress’s Palace 


The Impact of Art 

Conceiving a compatible environ- 
ment for paintings and sculpture, as 
he has done in the Manhattan apart- 
ment featured in this issue, offers 
a welcome challenge for designer 
Angelo Donghia, an art patron of a 
special kind. For several years he had 
an art gallery called Whitewalls, 
which promoted the work of young 
artists, and his fabric firm, Donghia 
Textiles, frequently creates collec- 
tions based on designs by fine artists. 
We were interested to learn that the 
designer, who is always engaged in a 
host of projects, will soon be design- 
ing another home of his own. Having 
sold his Victorian house in Key West 
(see Architectural Digest, October 
1977) to Calvin Klein, he has since 
acquired a new home in Coconut 
Grove, located conveniently near his 
Miami showroom. See page 36. 


Oriental Echoes 

We were delighted when Larry C. 
Fernandez submitted photographs of 
his Sacramento home to Architectural 
Digest, for we are always particularly 
interested in seeing the work of a 
designer we haven't encountered be- 
fore. A painter, as well as a designer 
of residential and commercial inte- 
riors, Mr. Fernandez believes that 
“the most valuable education for a 
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Angelo Donghia 
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Larry C. Fernandez 











Carleton Varney 


in the Forbidden City at Peking (Archi- 
tectural Digest, February 1981) elicited 
so many enthusiastic letters from readers, 
we feel sure that this, too, will be of 
surpassing interest—to those who will 
travel to remote Kansu Province to see the 
grottoes, as well as to those who will be 
inspired, as one reader was, to “‘go search- 
ing for history books, to learn more.” 


"re Bl 


Editor-in-chief 


designer is travel and exposure.” His 
own sojourn in Japan made a pro- 
found impression on him, which is 
clearly evident in the sensibility in- 
fusing his residence, and in his wide- 
ranging collection of Japanese art 
and related objects. “I have always 
been attracted to Japanese things,” 
he says, “and I even do Japanese 
flower arranging.” The appearance 
of his home in this issue marks the 
first time a design by Larry Fernandez 
has been published. See page 50. 


Summer Memories 
Residential designs by Carleton Var- 
ney, president of Dorothy Draper & 
Company, have often appeared in 
our pages. This month we show an- 
other facet of the versatile designer's 
work, his restoration of the illustri- 
ous Grand Hotel on Mackinac Is- 
land, Michigan, a project on which 
he collaborated closely with architect 
Richard J. Bos. “I have a love affair 
with my hotels,” says Mr. Varney, 
who had previously revitalized the 
interiors of several notable resorts, 
including the Greenbrier and Drom- 
oland Castle. The founder of Carle- 
ton V, Ltd., a fabric and wallcovering 
concern, Mr. Varney is, additionally, 
a prolific writer. He recently pub- 
lished his ninth book, aptly titled 
There's No Place like Home. See page 62. 


continued on page 18 








Donghia Textiles, Vice Versa Division 41 East 11th Street New York, New York 10003 212*477+9877 


Angelo Donghia on 

fabric: “Thai silk, hand-screened 
chintz, cotton chenille, hand-dyed 
parchment, gilt canvas —| 
coordinated them to work togethe 
but they‘re individual enough 

to stand alone.” 
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“Crack the Whip 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


For information contact: 


Sculpture Placement 


P.O. BOX 9709 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20016 
202—362-9310 


Lifesize figures produced in limited editions of seven or less. Close up: “Crack the Whip 


**Rar Out”’ “Lunch Break” 








: The product of the undomesticated silkworm— 
LJ S S d more uneven, coarser and stronger than 
cultivated silk. Considerable color variance is 


not unusual and is considered an intrinsic 


characteristic of the fabric. Background: Sahiba, 
DOr eC 38215, Bone; Top left: Hazrat, 38219, 

Sand; Top right: Raipur, 37060, Natural; 

Bottom: Piara, 38221, Natural. 


from India STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Showrooms: 155 East 56th Street, NYC; Atlanta; Boston; Chicago; Dallas; Los Angeles; Miami; Philadelphia; San Francisco 
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Interior Designer Sylvia Silva Chooses Century Furniture. 


“This house is a classic southern California ranch, very typical here in Orange 
County. It reflects the lifestyle of its young owners. They're warm, outgoing people who like 
to entertain a lot, both formally and informally. That's why together we chose this Century 


dining group. It’s rich and elegant but still makes for a very livable, inviting room: 
For a copy of our booklet send $1 to Century Furniture Company, PO. Box 3427, Dept. B-3, Hickory, North Carolina 2800! 


CFNTURY 


FURNITURE OF DISTINCTION 








Europe’s greatest wild bird artist creates 
his first porcelain bowl 





‘The Game Bird Bowl’ by Basil Ede. 


Hand-decorated in 24 karat gold and issued in limited edition. $120. 


The art of Basil Ede is known and collected 
the world over. It has earned him critical 
acclaim as “the outstanding wild bird 
portraitist of his generation.” And he is one 
of the few British artists ever honored witha 
one-man show at America’s Smithsonian 
Institution. 

‘The Game Bird Bowl’ is Ede’s first porce- 
lain bowl. A work unlike any other he has 
ever created. An achievement to be trea- 
sured, and kept in your family for genera- 
tions. And you are invited to acquire this 
work now. 

Crafted in fine white porcelain—the per- 
fect background for the sweeping lines and 
rich natural hues of Basil Ede’s art—the 
bowl will be a showpiece. Its subject is the 
beautiful Black Grouse, portrayed in its nat- 
ural habitat on the Scottish moors. To add 
the final touch of elegance and refinement, 
the bowl will be hand-decorated, at the 
crown and at the base, with bands of pure 
24 karat gold. 

Each bow! will be produced to individual 
order by Franklin Porcelain, the only house 
ever authorized to issue Basil Ede’s work 
in porcelain. Responsibility for its crafting 
will be entrusted to our associates in Japan, 
where artistry in porcelain represents a 
heritage some four centuries old. 


In keeping with established tradition for 
fine works in porcelain, the bowl will be 
issued for a limited period of time. Advance 
orders are being accepted until August 31, 
and the bowl will be withdrawn forever at 
the end of 1982. A Certificate of Authentic- 
ity, together with a commentary on the art of 
Basil Ede, will accompany the work. 

To acquire ‘The Game Bird Bowl’, please 
return the attached form by the advance 
ordering deadline of August 31, 1981. 








Shown less than actual size of 10” in diameter. 


© 1981 FP 


ADVANCE ORDER FORM = =~ =—— 


THE GAME BIRD BOWL 


Valid only if postmarked by August 31, 1981. 
Limit: One porcelain bowl per person. 


Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my order for ‘The Game Bird 
Bowl’, the first porcelain bowl by Basil Ede, 
to be crafted for me in fine porcelain. 


I need send no money now. I understand 
that I will be billed in three monthly install- 
ments of $40.* each, with the first payment 
due in advance of shipment. 

*Plus my applicable state sales tax. 


Signature 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 








City 





State, Zip 


Please allow 6 to 8 weeks from deadline for shipment. 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 





THIS Is partly a story about an elusive 
cat named Horace, a black and white 
tabby, but it is mostly a story about 
New York brownstone row houses. 
In my experience they happened 
briefly to be inseparable. 

The New York brownstone means 
many quite different things to New 
Yorkers. Basically, a brownstone is a 
particular kind of row house that 
dates back to the middle of the last 
century, when individual houses 
were as alike as peas (or, more accu- 
rately, as alike as kidney beans) in a 








STEPHEN L. SENIGO 


STEPHEN L. SENIGO 


top: A series of doorway entablatures ex- 
emplifies one of several stylistic trends that 
distinguish row houses of differing decades. 
Above: Light and shadow subtly accentuate 
the serpentine curves of brownstone stoops. 


pod. They were not “designed”; they 
were built by carpenters and masons 
for speculators who either “bor- 
rowed” some existing plan and styl- 
ish facade or adopted one and 
repeated it five or six or more times, 
cheek by jowl. Architects in New 
York were not only few, in the 1850s, 
when brownstones first appeared, 
they were employed on more im- 
portant matters than housing the 


JANE RADY 
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Life in a Brownstone 


ABOvE: From the privacy of his own fifteen- 
foot-wide brownstone, Russell Lynes reflects 
on the phenomenon of New York row houses. 
BELOw: Mr. and Mrs. Lynes’s ground floor 
dining room opens onto a treasured garden. 


middle and working classes. They 
designed mansions for the rich, and 
churches and public edifices. 
Houses in rows in New York be- 
fore the brownstone era were mostly 
of brick, front as well as back, but 
it became fashionable to apply a 
veneer of brownstone (a soft, triassic 
sandstone), from the quarries in 
Connecticut and New Jersey, over the 
brick on the front. Also added were 





deep cornices (often of stamped 
metal), and fancy front doors, and 
lintels over the tall, usually narrow 
windows. But why brownstone? 
The proximity of the quarries had 
something to do with it; so did econ- 
omy, but there are many less prag- 
matic explanations. It is said that it 
suited the dark mood that hung over 
the nation before and after the Civil 
War. It is said by others that the drab 
color was suitable to the soot-filled 
atmosphere created by the factories 
of the then new industrial revolution. 


; 





VIRGINIA CARLETON/ PHOTO RESEARCHERS 
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ABOVE: Recalling the life of a less-hurried era, 
an appealing group of row houses graces a 
sunny, tree-lined Manhattan street. While 
their facades provide decorative differences, 
their human scale reinforces a mutual charm. 


In any event, the entire city must 
have looked as though some dour 
deity had poured chocolate syrup 
over it. The interiors matched the 
exteriors in their “somber hues,” as 
they were called—rich reds and pur- 
ples; black horsehair on sofas; heavy 
curtains with ornate lambrequins; 
and ponderous oak furniture. It was 
all extremely genteel in a day when 
gentility was a virtue comparable 


continued on page 20 





THE JAGUAR SERIES Iil 


DEMONSTRABLY, THE BESTJAGUAR EVER BUILT. 


The world of Jaguar is a world of un- 

compromising excellence to which 

Ordinary motorcars can only aspire. 

This newest Jaguar, the Series III se- 

| dan, is a vivid demonstration of our 

very high standards of handling, re- 
sponse and luxury. 

| _ Its engine is an elegant refinement of 
the legendary Jaguar double overhead 

/ cam six. To begin with, its ignition is 


| electronic. The engine is dramatically 


responsive yet almost silken in its 
smoothness. It features a Bosch/Lucas 
electronic fuel injection system and a 
separate cold start fuel enrichment 
system to assure quick starts even on 
the chilliest of mornings. 

Like all Jaguars, the Series III han- 
dies with a sureness and precision that 
is perhaps best compared to the re- 
flexes of a sports car. The Series III has 
extremely responsive power assisted 
rack and pinion steering. Its feel for the 


road is uncommonly good due to fully 
independent suspension on all four 
wheels. Four wheel power disc brakes 
stop the car smoothly and decisively. 
Inside the Jaguar Series Ill, virtually 
every amenity has been thought of and 
provided. The materials are of the best 
quality: rare burled walnut veneers on 
the dashboard, supple topgrain cow- 
hides covering the seats, deep carpet- 
ing and a silence in motion that is all but 
astonishing in a car of Jaguar's perfor- 
mance capabilities. There is a heating 
and air conditioning system which reg- 
ulates itself, automatically, regardless 
of the weather. A power sunroof glides 
open and shut at your whim. Power 
door locks, windows and a power oper- 
ated antenna that lowers automatically 


J A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 


when the engine is turned off all con- 
tribute to the ease of driving this superb 
machine. The AM/FM stereo radio has 
a signal seeking tuner and cassette 
player. Cruise control is there to assist 
you in maintaining speed on long trips. 
And all this is standard equipment. 

Come, demonstrate to yourself the 
excellence of this best of all Jaguars. 
Driving the Series Ill is an experience 
you will not soon forget. 


THE BEST JAGUAR WARRANTY IN HISTORY. 


So great is Jaguar's confidence in the 
Series Ill that for 1981 models the 
basic 12-month limited warranty is ex- 
tended to cover the power train for a 
full two years or 50,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first. For full details of this 
remarkable warranty, see your Jaguar 
dealer. For your nearest dealer call toll- 
free: (800) 447-4700 or, in Illinois, 
(800) 322-4400. 


Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. Leonia, N.J. 07605. 





“NO ONE IN FRANCE IS 
MORE PARTICULAR ABOUT 
FURNITURE THAN ME? 


Philippe Roche 


“EXCEPT ME? 


Patrick Bobois 
as Philippe Roche: Sleep 


in our Mutaro sleep space. 
It’s a dream. By Interliibke, 
exclusively for Roche-Bobois. 
With the luxury gleam of 
black lacquer on our chest of 
drawers, on our movable dou- 
ble-deck trolley, on our head 
and footboard, both finessed 
with a fabulous fabric. 

For your perfect comfort, 
the head of the bed functions 
like a hospital bed. Each side 
raises or lowers separately, 
should you and your spouse be 
having your ups and downs. 

Patrick Bobois: The 
above, an elegant example of 
how Bobois (fussy fellow) com- 
missions his famous designers 
to avoid every foible and fad 
in contemporary furniture. 

i -_— oe i Our basic lines are pure 
aa a ~ | : a and simple. Our touches of 
ao drama add definite dash, yet 
blend right in so they're never 
blindingly bold or so bland 
you don't see them at all. 

Come see our collection 
at Roche-Bobois. Or pre-see 
it in our catalog. (Send a $6 
check or money order to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York 10016, Dept. MU.) 

Roche-Bobois: The 
furniture of and for particular 
people. 
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aa IROCHIE-BOBOIS 
New York *Atlanta * Beverly Hills * Birmingham, Mich, * Boston * Calgary * Chicago * Denver * Houston * Miami * Minneapolis * Montreal * Paramus * Phoenix * Quebec 
Roslyn Heights * San Francisco * Scarsdale * Scottsdale * Toronto * Vancouver BC * Washington DC * Westport * Winnetka * \Vinnipeg * * * Paris * London * Brussels * Geneva 





clarence house 


AQ EAST 571# STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


RUSSELL LYNES @BSERVES 








In the “restful formality” of a one-room-wide row house such as the 
Lyneses’, a hallway on the second, or main, level typically leads to living 
rooms—or “‘parlors’’—at opposite ends of the long narrow structure. 


to godliness, and all quite fussy. 

Brownstones came in various 
widths: Some were “‘three-window” 
houses, twenty or perhaps twenty- 
five feet wide; some were “two-win- 
dow” houses, fifteen or sixteen feet 
in width. The terms refer to the num- 
ber of windows, side by side, on each 
floor facing the street and the back- 
yard. Generally the brownstone had 
a cellar, a basement just below street 
level, and a stoop rising to a wide, 
double front door that opened into 
the parlor-floor hall. Above this 
were two floors of bedrooms. 

We have lived in our remodeled 
two-window brownstone (originally 
one of six identical ones built with 
high stoops about 1875) for thirty- 
seven years. Its facade had been 
stripped, its stoop removed, and its 
entrance was a step below sidewalk 
level. In a burst of eccentricity some 
years ago, we had it painted white. 

But about Horace, the cat. My wife 
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Life in a Brownstone 
continued from page 22 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


and I were in the Berkshires when 
our son, who keeps an eye on the 
house while we’re away, called and 
said, “I just stopped by, and I thought 
you'd be interested to know that you 
have a cat. It’s black and sooty-white 
and I can’t figure out how it got in the 
house. He was in the front living 
room when | first saw him, and when 
I tried to pick him up, he nipped 
down the stairs to the hall and then 
down the cellar stairs and vanished. | 
searched the cellar. I even got a flash- 
light to see what he might have got 
behind. Didn’t even leave a smile— 
obviously not a Cheshire.” 

The cat appeared and disappeared 
just as mysteriously several times. 
Once I cornered him and put him out 
the back door into the garden; he sat 
for a moment staring daggers at me, 
then disappeared behind the magno- 
lia, and in a flash was over the high 
fence into our neighbor's garden. 
That afternoon | found him asleep on 





With space—horizontal, if not vertical—at a premium in their four-story 
brownstone, the Lyneses have closely arranged the collected artworks, 
memorabilia and heirloom furnishings that fill the back living room. 


the love seat in the back living room. 

Life in a New York brownstone is a 
way of living, but so vastly different 
are the ways people live in them that 
it is not what some, who don’t know 
any better, call a life style. Others live 
more luxuriously, possibly more 
comfortably, and surely more elabo- 
rately, in their apartment house rab- 
bit warrens than we do behind our 
quiet, impersonal facades, but no 
one lives more pleasantly or more 
privately. A brownstone is a strictly 
urban, strictly Eastern Seaboard dec- 
laration of independence. 

A brownstone is a fastness from 
which to watch the city shrink here 
and grow there, to hear its frequent 
shrieks and its continuous hum. Its 
sounds, like its skyline, change. The 
roar of the Third Avenue El gave way 
some years ago to the roar of the jets 
from LaGuardia, stopping conversa- 
tion in the garden in summer. There 
were street criers when we moved in, 
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ij A North American Phihps Company 


Howrooms in Atlanta Chicago Cleveland. Dallas. Grand Rapids. High Point Houston. Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia. San Francisco. Troy and London 


Luncheon in The Edwardian Room. 
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Nothing unimportant ever happens at The Plaza. 


Se 


GW WESTIN HOTELS 


In New York, Fifth Avenue at 59th Street. Call your travel agent or 800-228-3000. 








RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 





Life in a Brownstone 
continued from page 26 








and on Saturday mornings we heard 
a singsong voice calling ‘““Woe-a- 
wope,” which we finally learned was 
the cry of a man selling rope and 
pulleys for the laundry lines that 
stretched by the dozens from the 
windows of neighboring buildings to 
tall black poles in the areas behind 
them. Monday was a sort of domestic 
flag day, with all the colors of the 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


The front living room of the Lynes home, 
embellished with needlepoint by Mr. Lynes, 
recalls the refinement of a Victorian parlor. 


spectrum flying from the ropes. In 
the backyard of the house next to us, 
a man raised rabbits for food; this 
was at the end of World War II, when 
there was meat rationing. What was 
once just expanses of sky above low 
buildings is now punctuated with 
multibalconied apartment houses 
with wooden water tanks as top- 
knots. We are luckier than many 
brownstone dwellers; the high rises 
do not hem us in. Our block is now 
lined by plane trees with flowers at 
their bases, and a block association 
fights a successful holding action 
against the shrapnel of urban decline. 

The rigidly foursquare box, which 
is the basic brownstone shape, is 
more flexible than you might think, 


continued on page 30 


HOW CAN SOMETHING THIS WELL CRAFTED 
BE SO PRACTICAL 


Not easily. But at CasaBlanca Fan Company 

we've developed ceiling fan-making to a fine art. 

The art of conservation reflected in the energy savings you'll see 
month after month, both summer and winter. 

The art of old world craftsmanship evidenced in every one 
of our investment quality fans. 

Call us at 1-800-423-1821 and we'll be glad to tell you 
where you can view our extensive collection. 

In California call (213) 960-6441. 

CasaBlanca Fan Company, 

182 South Raymond Avenue, 

Pasadena, California 91109 


ade in the United States of America 
THE WORLD’S FINEST. 


- a 
CE. APR. 


~, 


For more information 

Call Toll Free 1-800-423-1821. 

In California call (213) 960-6441 
4 4© 1981 CasaBlanca Fan Company 








“It has to be Van Lit 





It is, of course, the 
ultimate fashion 
statement. For 

} only Van Luit 
so uniquely inter- 

prets textural 

depth, color upon 

color, the elegance 

of individuality. 

Discover 


“The Art of Being an 
Original)’ a 16-page color 
brochure of ideas from 
prominent interior de- 
signers. Yours, for just $1. 


ANU WO 


WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 
4000AA Chevy Chase Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90039 
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Life in a Brownstone 
continued from page 28 


ripped out entirely and asymmetri 
tricks played with their spaces. Our 
retains its restful formality of shape 
without the fussy formalisms of Vic 
torian style. Books and paintings a 
drawings, which, partly for profes 
sional reasons and partly for lo 
flock to us like steel filings to 
magnet, have had more to do wit 
determining the nature of our sur- 
roundings than any conscientious 
efforts at ‘“creating an environment.” 


RUSSELL LYNES 


Russell Lynes captured this view of Horace, 
the cat who for a time fearlessly invaded the 
fastness of the writer’s snug brownstone home. 


Our house is an accretion—not, 
strictly speaking, a furnishing or a 
collection; it is as much a place of 
work as of relaxation, where it is hard 
to tell where the one stops and the 
other takes over. Our life is like that 
and we wouldn’t have it otherwise. 
Only Horace has violated our pri- 
vacy. The cat, we finally discovered, 
belonged next door. What Horace 
had discovered that we hadn't (nor 
had our neighbors) was a pipe that 
went from their cellar to ours, 
through which he could squeeze. 
Horace was mysteriously a two- 
brownstone cat. Indeed, it was the 
small daughter of our neighbors who 
said, “Horace isn’t a he, he’s ashe.” 0 


Russell Lynes is a former managing editor of 
Harper's and author of Art-Makers of Nineteenth 
Century America, Good Old Modern, and the 
recently reissued The Tastemakers. His book 
about the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, More 
than Meets the Eve, has just been published. 
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Whirlpool announces 
tomorrow. loday. 


Important changes are coming in the design of 
major home appliances. And Whirlpool is proud 
to be a leader. With our first family of quality 
appliances to give you the benefits of solid state 
technology today. 

Our newest refrigerator is almost human. It 
constantly monitors itself to help protect your 
food. 

Our Whirlpool microwave oven has a minia- 
ture computer built right in. To help make pre- 
paring complicated meals a little simpler. 





Our solid state dishwasher can be pro- 
grammed to start washing hours after you turn 
iton. And when you're done setting the controls, 
they totally disappear. 

And our solid state Whirlpool laundry pair 
has electronic controls to help get today’s fabrics 
washed and dried just the way you want them. 

The solid state family from Whirlpool. They're 
more than just our latest innovation in home 
appliances. They're designed to put the quality 
of tomorrow's technology into your home today. 








<=>. es i oe 
Whirlpool FEFP 


Home 


ppliances 





Quality. Our way of life. 
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A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


THE CRAFT OF GILT BRONZE—Which was a 
replacement for the use of gold and 
silver as objects and decorations— 
reached great heights in eighteenth- 
century France. Craftsmen of the gilt 
bronze guild specialized in either 
gilding or casting and chasing tech- 
niques, the latter providing numer- 
ous variations in surface effects. This 
pair of Etruscan-inspired Louis XVI 
candelabra of tripod form is more 
sculptural in silhouette than earlier 
examples and was customarily made 
for specific architectural placement. 


THE WORK OF ITALIAN artist Giorgio de 
Chirico (1888-1978), called pittura 
metafisica, prefigured that of the Sur- 
realists. His enigmatic juxtapositions 
call into question our accepted sense 
of size, scale, perspective, place and 
time. In this gouache, Bath House, 
disjunctions of size, scale, interior/ 
exterior and the seemingly illogical 
views of easily recognizable repre- 
sentations shown simultaneously 
make de Chirico’s art appear all 
the more haunting and dreamlike. 


A SENSITIVE VISIONARY, American Sur- 
realist Joseph Cornell (1903-1972) 


never really bent to the mold of the » 


European Surrealists. Instead, he 
basked in the delights of nineteenth- 
century Romantic and Symbolist lit- 
erature and music, which influenced 
his creation of three-dimensional po- 
etic compositions he called ‘‘boxes.” 
This Dovecote box, circa 1952-55, is an 
example. In Cornell’s world, the most 
absurd or incongruous elements 
transport us to a strange childlike 
kingdom of magic and illusion. 


ONE OF THE FOREMOST Dada and Sur- 
realist artists, Man Ray (1890-1976) 
disregarded established categories of 
art and became astonishingly in- 
ventive in painting, in creating Dada 
objects from articles of everyday life, 
and in photographic experimenta- 
tion. Affixing a photograph of an eye 
to the pendulum of a metronome, as 


Focus for the Connoisseur 


See page 45. 


See page 72. 


See page 7 
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See page 7 
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See page 72. 





See page 97. 





See page 122 










shown here, became an arresting 
subject produced by Man Ray 
many versions. With customary wit, 
he gave it slightly different titles 2 

explanations through the years. 


INFLUENCED BY ETRUSCAN ART, painter 
Massimo Campigli (1895-1971) de- 
veloped in the late 1920s a style of 
stiff, frontal, hieratic figures and 
opaque, inert, rough-looking sur- 
faces suggestive of ancient fresco 
painting, with which his mature 
work is identified. His characteristic 
colors tend to look blanched, yet 
ruddy, adding to the archaizing ap- 
pearance of his art. In Café, shown 
here, simplified figures seated at a 
café table express a theme associated 
with European life, and one that fre- 
quently appears in his work. 


FASHIONED OF MEISSEN—the glazed 
white-bodied porcelain developed in 
the early eighteenth century, over 
which painting and gilding are ap- 
plied—this image of a corpulent 
seated figure is based on an Oriental 
export model referred to as a pagoda 
figure, Pu-tai or “nodding” figure. 
The head and hands, on a balance 
system, are cast separately, and when 
touched, create a nodding move- 
ment. It was a popular type of whim- 
sical object in the 1750s, and, in a 
sense, represents a culmination of 
European derivations from the ex- 
ported Chinese porcelain wares. 


ALTHOUGH THE OCEAN PARK series of 
paintings and drawings by contem- 
porary artist Richard Diebenkorn are 
without figural reference as seen in 
earlier work, they represent the natu- 
ral extension of the artist’s composi- 
tional style—the ordered juxtaposi- 
tion of rectilinear elements—as he 
now pursues abstraction alluding to 
landscape. From the series, and un- 
like sketches or preliminary studies 
for larger depictions, this ink and 
gouache drawing, circa 1971-73, is a 
work of art in its own right.© 





Sole U.S.A. Distributor, Foreign Vintages, Inc., Jericho, N.Y. 
Imported by Remy Martin Amerique, Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 80 Proof 
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FRANCE 





THE FIRST NAME IN COGNAC SINCE 1724 


»\“PREMIERS CRUS’ OF THE COGNAC REGION 








CASA BELIA. 


NEW YORK, D & D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., 212-688-2020 * LOS ANGELES, PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 213-659-7044 
MIAMI, 3750 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 305-573-0800 * DALLAS, JOHN EXWARD HUGHES, 214-741-2338 
HOUSTON, JOHN EOWARD HUGHES, 713-840-1286 * CHICAGO, 219 W. ERIE STREET, 312-266-0002 


What do the French take home? 
Wine, bread and DoeuUsSsSAC 


In France, it’s a way of life. Boussac vinyl wallpaper, 18 designs in a rainbow of 

colorways. So cycle over to the showroom nearest you, and sample the good life from Boussac. 
Boussac of France, Inc: D&D Building; 979 Third Ave., NYC/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Cincinnati/ 
Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/New Orleans/Philadelphia/Phoenix/San Francisco 





The Impact of Art 


A Subtle and Refined Arrangement of Space and Scale 





EVERY NOW AND THEN, one element of 
design is singled out to be the princi- 
pal theme of a room or series of 
rooms, and there will be a fugal play 
on color, shape or style. However, 
interiors composed around the ma- 
nipulation of scale are something 
special and rather less definable. 
Yet no aspect of contemporary vi- 
sion is more exhilarating and, at the 
same time, more perplexing, than the 
sense of scale. Scale is found in 
buildings, on television, and in art 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANGELO DONGHIA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


A skillful orchestration of scale, form, 
view—and artworks—characterizes Angelo 
Donghia’s design for a Manhattan 
apartment. opposite: A large canvas by 
Fernando Botero, after a painting by Ingres, 
dominates the Entrance Hall. The plump 
pouf beneath the lighted ceiling cove is from 
the Pace Collection. asove: “The rooms are 
scaled for people, while the paintings are 
scaled to a colossus,” observes the designer. 
This juxtaposition of sizes imbues the Living 
Room with a singular vitality. Works of art 
by Botero are, from left to right: Alof de 
Wignacourt, after Caravaggio; a bronze hand; 
and a powerful oil painting titled War. The 
large ceramic plate is by Picasso. Delicate 
pattern adorns the Central Asian rug 


forms—measuring with exhilaration 
quantum leaps in technical and cul- 
tural accomplishments. It does jux- 
tapose two different scales of vision, 
however, and that is what is perplex- 
ing. Almost constantly, the tradi- 
tional human scale by which size is 
measured visually appears simul- 
taneously along with a new, exagger- 
ated superscale. The size of earthly 
things is seen now in juxtaposition to 
the size of the whole earth, from the 
vantage point of the moon and Mars. 




















PRECEDING PAGES: The Manhattan skyline holds sway in the Living Room, where rounded seating is swathed in Vice 
Versa fabrics. Brass ceiling moldings edge silk-clad walls. A play of scale occurs in the Botero painting itself. Blinds 
are by Levolor. opposite: An 18th-century chandelier from Nesle, Tiffany candlesticks, a Lalique vase, and acrylic 
armchairs from the Pace Collection instill sparkle in the Dining Room. Here, and in the living room beyond, 
paintings and sculpture by Botero are shown to advantage. asove: A Francis Bacon triptych injects intensity in 
the Library. Hansen wall lamps light an Avery Boardman sofa and pillows sheathed in Clarence House cotton 





This has affected the contemporary 
way of seeing, and designers and 
artists have manipulated such vision 
in many breathtaking ways. 

In the New York apartment that 
Angelo Donghia recently designed, 
scale is demonstrated explosively 
and wondrously. The most promi- 
nent and powerful effect comes from 
a collection of paintings by the Co- 
lombian artist Fernando Botero—per- 
haps the most extensive collection of 
the artist’s work anywhere—although 
the owners also display works by 
Victor Vasarely, Francis Bacon, and 
Picasso, from their collection. Inte- 
rior designer Donghia has shrewdly 
recognized the merits of the Botero 
paintings and their relationship to 
the apartment design. ‘They are so 
big and so strong and they occupy so 
much wall space,” he explains. 
Botero’s work definitely suggests the 
inherent juxtaposition of human 
scale and superscale, although al- 
ways within the context of the paint- 
ings themselves. It is a mannered, 
and Mannerist, vision of the known 
order of human size. And in the 
apartment orchestrated for them by 
Mr. Donghia, Botero’s paintings pro- 
duce a trembling, a virtual earth- 
quake, between the scale of the 
images and the scale of the rooms 
and the view that lies beyond them. 

Angelo Donghia has brought to 
this interior design not only his acu- 
men and decision-making skills, but 
also a personal style that is varied 
and eclectic. He started by making 
the right first decisions—accepting 
immediately that the view over Cen- 
tral Park to the skyscraper skyline 
was easily the most spectacular 
physical feature of the apartment, 
and that everything should be sub- 
servient to the view and the paint- 
ings. He knew that all of this had to 
be capitalized on, in spite of the 
contradictory requirements of the 
spatial context. He had to open up 
the view without damaging the 
paintings with daylight or protecting 
the paintings by concealing the view. 
And he has accepted both proscrip- 
tions and made a choice possible— 
even the simultaneity of both, as 


dangerous as such an approach is. 
The result is a magical juxtaposition 
of the scale of the Botero paintings 
with the room scale and the skyline. 
It is, strangely and paradoxically, like 
living with a magnifying glass. 

Although the apartment is rela- 
tively large, the rooms as such are 
somewhat small. Still, they have ceil- 
ings that, at nine feet, are rather 
higher than those of the usual Man- 
hattan apartment. So Mr. Donghia 
determined to expand the apparent 
room size by treating all the principal 
spaces—entrance hall, living room, 
and dining room—as a single entity, 
combining all three with an overall 
monochromatic color scheme of 
beige, café au lait, cream and vanilla. 

Almost as an aside, Mr. Donghia 
tells of tidying up the architectural 
envelope—squaring up the windows 
with consistent valance heights, 
built-out sills and surrounding walls. 
And he points out something that 
might otherwise be overlooked: Al- 
though the windows themselves are 
not unattractive, the view has been 
expanded by mirroring the reveals 
alongside them, and the only win- 
dow coverings are slim venetian 
blinds. He also widened the door- 
ways in the principal rooms, to in- 
crease the flow, and installed sliding 
doors. Then, in order to give the 
rooms a certain “architectural embel- 
lishment,” as he calls it, the designer 
added a polished brass molding at 
the ceiling line. This gives the inte- 
riors the flavor of French Modern 
design—no surprise, as Mr. Donghia 
recalls his favorite inspiration, the 
work of Jean-Michel Frank. 

Within this newly ordered back- 
ground, as if to reiterate the scale and 
the rhythm of forms that appear in 
the Botero paintings, the designer 
has chosen furniture that is squat, 
plump, short—but large. “‘It is a 
strange combination, to put pictures 
of this size in so small a room,” he 
observes. “The rooms are scaled for 
people, while the paintings are scaled 
to a colossus.’”’ With art and insight, 
the designer has turned this Manner- 
ist scale play into a design motif. 

—C. Ray Smith 





residence extend to the Master Bedroom, a shadowy, 
Hansen wall lamp accentuates the brushed texture of 
f quilted patterned cotton on bed and seating; all 
ning nude exhibits the embonpoint that 

e bed with sophisticated naiveté. Evoking 
Gallé glassworks gleams at bedside. 


Modulations of the earth-toned palette that unifies the 
intimate nest with soft upholstery and a clutch of pillows. A 
suede patchwork wall upholstery, which echoes the geometry 0 
fabrics are from Vice Versa. Rendered in sanguine on canvas, a recli 
distinguishes Botero’s figures; a Botero pastel graces the wall above th 
sinuous 1920s Art Nouveau, an opalescent glass vessel from the 





L’Hotel de Charost 


The British Embassy in the Heart of Paris 


AMONG THE MOST HANDSOME Streets in 
Paris, perhaps in the world, is the rue 
du Faubourg Saint-Honoré. On one 
side of the street are expensive and 
fashionable shops, and on the other 
side, through large doorways be- 
tween stretches of high, forbidding 
walls, can be seen the courtyards of 
some of the most beautiful eigh- 
teenth-century hétels particuliers in 
Paris. Built, as the French say, entre 
cour et jardin, their entrances are on 
the street—an arrangement shielding 
the main house, which stands haugh- 
tily back on the far side of the court- 
yard, with its largest facade giving 
onto the impressive garden. 

These hétels particuliers, fifteen in 
all, were built at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century on what had been 
mostly marshland to the west of the 
city center. In 1722, work began on 
the last of them: the Hétel de Charost, 
today the British Embassy. The prop- 
erty had been bought by Paul Fran- 
gois, duc de Charost, tutor to Louis 
XV, who was to become chief of the 
Royal Council of Finance and minis- 
ter of the Council of State. He en- 
listed the services of the king’s 
“engineer and director of plans,” 
Mazin, who was then finishing the 
Hotel Matignon, now the residence of 
the French prime minister. 


In 1785, the duc de Charost, the 
grandson of the man who originally 
built the house, rented it to a rich 


landowner from the Low Countries, 
the comte de la Marck. And it was 
the latter who saw to the completion 
of much of the eighteenth-century 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Since 1814, whe: the duke of Wellington 
purchased it, the Hétel de Charost has 
served as the British Embassy in Paris. Built 
in 1722, it had previously been the resi- 
dence of Napoleon’s spirited sister Pauline. 
ABOVE: The entrance facade exhibits stately 
Neo-Classical detailing. opposite: Pauline up- 
dated the existing Neo-Classical décor with 
Empire flourishes, such as the gilded sphinxes 


in the Salon Or et Blanc. Louis XVI cande- 


labra adorn the console; a model of an 1804 
sculpture by Canova depicts Pauline as a 
languid Venus. The portrait is by Kinsoen. 


decoration still to be seen inside the 
house. He also planted what is al- 
ways known as the “English garden,” 
and the general design of the house 
has remained largely unchanged. 
Then, in 1803, the townhouse was 
bought by what was to be its most 
flamboyant owner: Napoleon’s favor- 
ite and most beautiful sister, Pauline. 
She had just returned to Paris, a 
widow of twenty-three, having ac- 
companied her husband, General 
Leclerc, on a fateful mission to Santo 
Domingo to quell the native re- 
bellion. The general's attempts were 
unsuccessful, and he died of yellow 
fever. Napoleon paid 300,000 francs 
the 400,000 francs purchase price, 
Pauline borrowed the rest, and 
m for redecoration, from her 





brother Joseph and her sister Elisa. In 
less than a year, she discarded her 
widow’s weeds, launched herself 
into elegant Parisian life and married 
again—this time a handsome Italian, 
Prince Borghese. She did not stay 
happily married for long, however, 
but continued her extravagant way of 
life, indulging in milk baths and 
often walking naked in front of her 
courtiers. She also posed, almost in 
the nude, for the sculptor Canova, 
and a small version of this famous 
sculpture can be seen in the embassy 
today. It was aptly said of the prin- 
cess that, in the pursuit of pleasure, 
she “danced throughout the winter, 
took baths throughout the summer, 
and loved all the year round.” 
During the eleven years she lived 
in the Hétel de Charost—often called 
le nid de Pauline, ““Pauline’s nest’’—she 
lavished money on the house. Two 
large wings were added to the south 
side of the house, facing the garden: 
The west wing was built to house the 
Borghese works of art; the east wing 
was to be, and has remained to this 
day, the state dining room. Both 
rooms were later used at different 
times for church services; William 
Makepeace Thackeray and Hector 
Berlioz were among those married in 
these rooms. Pauline also added to 
the eighteenth-century decoration 
with fanciful details perfectly in 
keeping with the Empire style of the 
day. Although she slept in a tiny bed 
decorated with pink curtains and 
feathers, her lit de parade, from which 
she liked to receive her visitors—and 
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which still stands in the embassy 
today—is richly carved, decorated 
with four Egyptian caryatids and 
adorned with the Napoleonic eagle. 

After Napoleon’s abdication, in 
1814, Pauline loyally joined him in 
exile in Elba. At the time, the duke of 
Wellington was instructed by the 
British government to find a perma- 
nent site for the embassy in Paris. As 


Pauline was short of funds, she sold 
the house and all the contents—ex- 
cept for the Borghese paintings—to 
the British government for the equiv- 
alent of £275,000. Wellington lived 
in the newly acquired British Em- 
bassy for only five months, although 
he later returned to Paris as a dele- 
gate to the post-Waterloo peace con- 
ference. However, during his short 
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stay he entertained lavishly, sparing 
no expense on new silver and Sévres 
china for the grand house, in the 
interests of maintaining prestige. 
The expense of running and main- 
taining the Hétel de Charost was to 
continue to plague every occupant of 
that great house and, indeed, still 
does. Lady Granville, whose hus- 
band was to serve on three separate 
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sparkles in the Ionian Room, named for its 


gilded Ionic pilasters. ricut: Lofty win- 


above: An aureate Empire chandelier 
dows brighten the Gallery, 
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a winter garden 


added in 1826 by the wife of the British 
ambassador Lord Granville. An 18th-ce 
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e of Wellington. 


-auline’s second husband. Writin 
ments and an Empire lamp rest on a desk 
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the house were Sir Duff and Lady 
Diana Cooper. Lady Diana presided 
over one of the most fashionable 
salons of her time, often receiving 
her guests from Pauline’s lit de parade. 
Duff Cooper generously offered the 
British government his library, on 
condition that it pay for a room to be 
converted to house the books. Con- 


| those leaving the strongest mark on In 1803 sequently, what had been Prince 
: the townhouse 
was bought by 

Napoleon’s favorite 
sister, Pauline. 


Borghese’s bedroom was made into a 
library designed by the French archi- 
tect Georges Geoffroy and by Chris- 
tian Bérard and Charles de Beistegui, 
all friends of the Duff Coopers. 
Although more than two centuries 
have passed since the first descrip- 
tion of the Hétel de Charost was 
written in the archives of the Seine, 
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above: [he Queen’s Bedroom reflects le 
style ariglais of the 19th century. Period ap- 
pointiments and floral chintz in dulcet tones 
combine with a selection of photographs 
and engravings, evoking domestic warmth 
in the embassy’s private quarters. riGHT: In 
the Salon Vert, an Empire chimneypiece 
bears an opulent Empire clock and can- 
delabra. Many of the embassy’s antique 
clocks were gifts to Pauline, who preferred 
to receive clocks, rather than flowers, 

frorn her numerous admirers. Reflected 

in the mirror is a painting by Tissot. 


the basic plan of the house has 
changed very little. Some rooms have 
been added, but the grand suite of 
rooms on the ground floor still con- 
tains the state rooms, used for enter- 
taining dignitaries. The first floor, 
with its series of lofty rooms—each 
with mirrors to reflect the light and 
greenery from the garden—have re- 
mained rooms for day-to-day living. 
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Possibly the best description of the 
great house was made by Duff 
Cooper in his memoirs: “Part of the 
regret with which I left the Embassy 
was due to the fondness I had come 
4 to feel for the house. I sometimes felt 
it was greatly haunted by the spirits 


asove: Originally constructed by Pauline to 
house the Borghese art collection, the ornate 
Ballroom was thoroughly redecorated on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s state visit in 
1855. Beneath a richly ornamented coved 
ceiling stretches an elaborate parquet floor 
modeled after those in the Hermitage in 
Leningrad. terr: In Pauline’s Bedroom is the 
lavishly draped lit de parade from which she 
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- of pleasant people who had sat in its liked to receive visitors. An octagonal 
ais ne Empire dressing mirror in the foreground 

4 mfortable rooms. .. .“0 bears candles for illumination. Pauline 





—Alexandra Henderson added the stylish Empire fabrics. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY LARRY C. FERNANDEZ, ASID 
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“THE SAME PRINCIPLES, those of color, 
composition and form, are involved 
in every aspect of design, whether it 
is a landscape, an interior or a paint- 
ing,” says interior designer Larry 
Fernandez, whose efforts in all three 
areas characterize his Sacramento, 
California residence. He used these 
principles to create the illusion of 
greater space in a small home and as 
a way of placing his collection of 
Japanese art in a dramatic setting. 
“There is a strong parallel between 
contemporary and Japanese design,” 
_says Mr. Fernandez. ‘Black glass 
walls and hard-surface floors provide 
a sleek dramatic background that 
enhances the objects I collect.” The 
contrast of the polished contempo- 
rary interior with pieces that range 


from primitive to intricately detailed 
emphasizes the distinctive qualities 
of both. The designer has carefully 
used lighting to highlight specific art 
objects, and against the black glass 
walls they almost seem to float. 
Effective lighting also enables him 
to enlarge the space visually. Each 
room of the home overlooks the gar- 
den, which is landscaped with a wa- 
terfall and a dry stream bed in the 
Japanese manner. Extensive lighting 
makes it a dramatic extension of the 
interior. “My home lends itself to the 
implications of Japanese design, be- 
cause the garden is its focal point.” 
The designer has long been fasci- 
nated with Japanese culture, and he 
learned the principles and subtleties 
of Japanese design during travels in 





Inspired by Japanese art and design, Larry 
C. Fernandez devised a contemporary con- 
text for Oriental antiques in his compact 
Sacramento home. PRECEDING PAGES: Timber 
bamboo in the entrance area announces the 
Living Room, where walls of dark reflective 
glass visually expand the space. Affirming 
the Japanese theme are antique lions and a 
scroll depicting a Buddha. Pillows covered in 
silk from Stroheim & Romann adorn canvas- 
upholstered modular seating. opposite: A 
Senufo figure towers in the Dining Room 
before a painting by Mr. Fernandez. asove: A 
lacquered wall and redwood ceiling enliven 
the Sitting Room, which is dominated by 
cuboid forms. Regal presences among the 
medley of Oriental treasures are a Chinese 
rosewood chair and a Japanese screen 
embellished with gold and silver leaf. 
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aBovE: A dialogue between vertical and 
horizontal elements occurs in the Master 
Bedroom. Reading lights are concealed 
within a wooden shelf suspended above the 
bed. A Japanese panel lends calligraphic 
emphasis; the embossed print portrays a 
mythic totemic figure. Atop a lacquered altar 
stand, a pair of Buddhas rest on carved 
lotuses. OPPOSITE ABOVE AND VIGNETTE: The 
Japanese influence extends to the multilevel 
garden. There, deodar cedars overlook a 
stream bed, dry but for one small area. On 
a platform of exposed aggregate, a tatami 
proffers a still-life arrangement: The antique 
Korean urn holds a paper umbrella and 
lengths of timber bamboo. Jewel-hued ma- 
caws animate the prevailing stillness. 
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that country. “Restraint and disci- 
pline are principles of Japanese de- 
sign that European design does not 
often have. I think interiors can be 
elegant and successful, yet very spare 
at the same time. Some elements of 
Japanese design request the viewer to 
complete, visually, what is only the 
suggestion of a statement. In my 
garden, for example, the stream bed 
is dry except in one small area. Yet 
there is an illusion of flowing water.” 

A similar demand is made to com- 
plete a scene in the entrance hall of 
the house, where two tall bamboo 
poles reach up to a skylight. The 
poles seem to continue on through 
the ceiling, when, in fact, they do not. 
At first the small home had no en- 
trance hall, and Mr. Fernandez placed 














the bamboo poles to separate the 
entrance from the main living area. 
High windows, giving the impression 
of shojis, are duplicated in the design © 
of the skylights, and the area’s black - 
glass walls seem to recede and | 
the space larger than it really is. i 

Painting is the third area, after 
interior and landscape design, to — 
which Mr. Fernandez addressed him- — 
self. The abstract canvas he painted - 
for the dining area is composed of 
colors that appear throughout the 
interior. Its presence as a decorative 
element among elements of Japanese” 
origin bridges the gap between the 
contemporary background and 
antiques collection. Mr. Fernandez” 
combines acrylic and oil paints to 
create an interaction between the twe 
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mediums. “The free and spontane- 
ous strokes of my paintings are a 
direct contrast to my three-dimen- 
sional design, which is very con- 
trolled and studied. I like to place my 
paintings into environments that re- 
late the architectural forms and fur- 
nishings to each other.” 

He is very precise and eloquent 
when he explains his design princi- 
ples. As an instructor of design in a 
private college for five years, he 
learned to verbalize the abstract and 
sometimes elusive concepts of inte- 
rior design. That ability is of benefit 
to his clients as he helps them to 
understand and communicate their 
own ideas and desires. “Many of my 
students’ questions are also those 
asked by clients. Teaching made me 





appreciate how important design 
concepts are to clients, and forced me 
to understand the importance of rea- 
soning. I feel it is a designer’s respon- 
sibility to educate—to explain what 
he is attempting to achieve, and 
which design principles are involved. 
“My home does not really reflect 
the designs I create for other people. 
It merely reflects the principles by 
which I work.”’ Those principles, 
which Mr. Fernandez taught for five 
years and which he applies to inte- 
riors for his clients, are naturally 
used in his own home. The objective 
of providing a dramatic backdrop for 
the objects he collects is reinforced, 
not only by the home’s interior, but 
by the garden and the art, as well.O 
—Cameron Curtis McKinley 
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Driftwood, Paul Strand, 1936. Platinum print; 8” x 10’. Organized with a sensitivity to 


textural qualities, driftwood is given a range of tonal values that serves “to create an 
emotion unrelated to the objectivity” of the subject. G. Ray Hawkins Gallery, Los Angele 
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Photographing Nature's Patterns 





Shells, 1927, Edward Weston. Silver gelatin print; 8” x 10’. Luminous curves folding in 
opalescent purity form a sculptural unity of organic shapes, an “image captured at the 
moment of clearest understanding.”” The Weston Gallery, Carmel, California. 


“IT IS ONE THING to write about seeing 
the world in a grain of sand, and 
eternity in a flower. . . and another 
thing to make a convincing picture of 
the idea.” These words by John 
Szarkowski, director of the Depart- 
ment of Photography at the Museum 
of Modern Art, aptly express the 
challenge that continually faces 
the creative photographer today. 

In search of that “convincing” pic- 
ture, American heirs of the nine- 
teenth-century romanticists, includ- 
ing Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Strand, 
Edward Weston and Ansel Adams, 
were quick to find a spirituality or, as 
Stieglitz said, “an equivalence,” for 
life and life’s experiences, in the 


forms, patterns and textures of na- 
ture. They insisted on the poetry of 
things—the luminescent rippled tex- 
ture of a shell, the grandeur of drift- 
wood on a cold Maine beach—as 
they pursued an American vision 
that reached new heights in the late 
1920s. The decade saw the creation of 
Stieglitz’s cloud pictures, the Equiv- 
alents; Weston’s shells and peppers; 
and Strand’s nature studies, said by 
Szarkowski to rediscover ‘rhythms 
of the wilderness in microcosm.” 
Paul Strand, born in New York in 
1890, was given his first camera at the 
age of twelve. He studied with the 
great photographer Lewis W. Hine, 
who took him to see Alfred Stieglitz 


at “291”—the Little Galleries of the 
Photo-Secession on Fifth Avenue. 
The soft-focus pictorial style was 
dominant at “291,” as it was in salons 
across America when Strand began 
in 1915 to chart the future for 
“straight” photography with the 
graphic depictions of New York 
streets, common household objects 
and white picket fences, which 
forced Stieglitz to conclude that here 
was a “man who has actually done 
something from within ... added 
something to what has gone before.” 

On the opposite coast, Edward 
Weston, a midwesterner, was also 
abandoning pictorialism, seduced by 
the sensuality of natural forms and 
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Mendenhall Glacier, 1973, Brett Weston. Silver gelatin print; 11’ 
Weston’s print flattens distances into angular patterns as the surface both blurs and 
sharpens the crystalline texture of glacial ice. The Weston Gallery, Carmel, California. 


the eloquence of the perfectly made 
print. The gift of a chambered nau- 
tilus shell offered a point of depar- 
ture, and he noted its importance 
again and again in his Daybooks: ‘In- 
deed it is the very combination of the 
physical and spiritual which 
makes it such an important abstract 
of life 
shells when stood on end is like a 
magnolia blossom unfolding. . . an- 
. 1 think the 
Chambered Nautilus has one of the 


One of these two new 


other shell the chalice. . 


most exquisite forms, to say nothing 
of color and texture, in nature.” 
Once, accused of being ‘‘theatri- 
cal,” he said, “Everything in the West 
is on a grander scale, more intense, 
more vital, dramatic All these 
forms are my neighbors, my friends. 
I do not lie about them. . . . If with 
clear vision I have seen more than the 
average person sees, well, that’s my 
job.”” This was his legacy to his son 
Brett and to the new generation of 
photographers led by Minor White. 


’x 14”. The clarity of 


White was a teacher, critic, writer 
and philosopher, strongly influenced 
by Stieglitz and Weston. Born in 
1908, trained as a botanist in college, 
and a photographer since childhood, 
White did not begin the work that 
was to precipitate his ever-widening 
circle of influence until after World 
War II. In New York he sought Alfred 
Stieglitz’s advice and embraced his 
concept of “equivalence.” In 1946, a 
visit to Edward Weston at Point 
Lobos marked the beginning of an 
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Dune Ridges at Sunrise, Death Valley, Bruce Barnbaum, 1976. Silver gelatin print; 
10%” x 13%”. Ripples striate undulating mounds, setting up rhythmic gradations of light 
and shadow to create a scene of sensuous forms. Stephen White Gallery, Los Angeles. 


enduring friendship and an attach- 
ment to the landscape Weston loved. 
White wrote: “Surfaces reveal inner 
states—cameras record surfaces. 
Confronted with the world of sur- 
faces in nature. . . | must somehow 
be a kind of microscope by which the 
underlying forces of spirit are ob- 
served and extended to others.” 

At the same time, Brett Weston, 
only two years younger than White, 
carried on the Weston tradition in a 
way that was, and is, clearly his own. 


Perhaps the fact that he was Edward’s 
son robbed Brett of the early promi- 
nence he deserved, yet the relation- 
ship between father and son was 
close, fruitful for both and filled with 
mutual admiration. From the begin- 
ning Brett saw the possibilities for a 
synthesis of modernism—with its 
roots in abstraction—and the roman- 
tic view of nature. Textural forms 
and rhythms became flat planes, 
neither advancing nor receding. 

At the opposite pole, nature is 


neither grand nor awe-inspiring for 
Brett Weston’s contemporary, Harry 
Callahan. A quiet man of quiet im- 
ages, Callahan’s view of nature is 
intimate and personal. Here beach 
textures provide a delicate tracery of 
forms that blend with the distant sky, 
creating a sense of silence and order. 

A different simplification arises 
from another methodology in the 
work of aerial photographer William 
A. Garnett, who has been called the 
“documentarian of the changing face 
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RIGHT: Sand Dune #4, Palm Desert, California, 
William A. Garnett, 1975. Black and white 
print; 7” x 8”. An aerial view of the desert 

floor becomes a configuration of delicate 
tracery. Daniel Wolf Gallery, New York. 
BELOW: [wo Waves and Pitted Rock, Minor 
White, 1952. Silver gelatin print; 8'4” x 10%”. 
White charges fragments of what the eye 
sees with poetic imagery. Stephen White 
Gallery, Los Angeles. opposite: Cape Cod, 
1972, Harry Callahan. Silver gelatin print; 
9” x 9". A lyrical vista of sand draws 

the viewer into the artist’s experience of 
inner feeling. Light Gallery, New York. 
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of the earth.”” Since 1945 Garnett has 
been using the aerial view to trans- 
form the landscape into undulating 
textures and patterns, creating ab- 
stractions that enrich our “‘knowl- 
edge of the earth” and are, in the best 
sense, pictures, not documents. 

The rich heritage from many pho- 
tographers who loved nature so pas- 
sionately is reiterated today in the 
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work of young photographers like 
Bruce Barnbaum. Three generations 
have intervened since Stieglitz, and 
the search continues for the perfect 
and inevitable photographic means 
needed to convey the very personal 
experience of nature in the indi- 
vidual life frame. Robert Doty writes: 
“Each image, no matter how casual 
or complex, is wrested from the 


chaos and complexity of all the eye 
sees. ... The ultimate achievement 
is reached when all the elements of 
craft, content and intention are so 
perfectly balanced that the image is 
an entity in spirit and form.”’0 
—Constance W. Glenn 


Director of the Art Museum and Galleries at 
California State University, Long Beach, 
Constance W. Glenn also writes on the arts. 





Summer Memories 
The Old Grand Hotel Glows on Mackinac Island 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY, OF DOROTHY DRAPER & CO. 


IN EVERY AMERICAN’S MEMORY Of child- 
hood there is an image of the perfect 
summer place. The picture—whether 
imagined or experienced—juxta- 
poses white columns, green shutters, 
wicker furniture, and beaches lead- 
ing to blue, blue water. It occurs in 
literature and the cinema; it is part of 
American mythology. This timeless 
memory was drawn on by New York 
interior designer Carleton Varney 
when he was asked to redecorate that 
magnificent dowager of midwestern 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





hostelries, the Grand Hotel, on 
Michigan’s Mackinac Island. 
Mackinac Island has been a central 
point of importance in the Great 
Lakes since the eighteenth century, 
when the French built a fort there to 
control trade in the straits between 
Lakes Huron and Michigan. To ac- 
commodate the vacationers who so- 
journed on Mackinac in the opulent 
“Gilded Age” following the Civil 
War, when newly prosperous city 
dwellers began to take up the notion 











opposite: Jewellike hues animate the traditional Lobby. Affirming the original Georgian theme—limned 
by dark walls, a pristine dado and fanlight-topped glass doors—are sconces with Baccarat chimneys and 
drops, and Sheraton chairs. Geraniums, the hotel’s floral emblem, embellish wool carpeting, which 
underscores a seating area dominated by a velvet-covered sofa. Roman shades modulate the clear 
northern light. asove: In the Audubon Bar, 18th-century furnishings and bold color contrasts evoke the 
flavor of a gentlemen's club, a mood fortified by antique decoys and Audubon prints. Hepplewhite and 
Queen Anne-style chairs and a George | camelback sofa, all upholstered in Carleton V fabrics, surround 
a walnut table; shell motifs adorn the Georgian console. Cove lighting softly illuminates the room. 


go.” He replaced it with a carpet 
designed in English needlepoint 
style, and incorporating geranium 
blossoms—the hotel's traditional em- 
blem—with a trellis pattern of varie- 
gated geranium leaves on a black 
background. In addition, there was 
considerable architectural renovation 
by Richard Bos, and landscape archi- 
tecture by John Grissim. 

When the first year’s refurbishing 
was complete, the Grand Hotel held 
a party, at which it was announced 


that Carleton Varney had been the 
hotel’s ninetieth birthday present to 
itself. “I was both touched and sur- 
prised,” says the interior designer. 
In the years following his first visit, 
he tapped Mackinac’s tradition as a 
summer seat of power and political 
activity by redecorating the hotel’s 
Presidential Suite and the Governor's 
Suite, which opened in 1981. Begin- 
ning with the visit of President 
Grover Cleveland, who arrived short- 
ly after the hotel itself was opened, in 


the late 1880s, followed by the subse- 
quent visits of Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt, the island has at times served 
as a summer White House. Mr. 
Varney, keeping in mind the presi- 
dential aura of the hotel, has com- 
bined such memorabilia as letters 
from Presidents Eisenhower, The- 
odore Roosevelt and Jimmy Carter 
with eighteenth-century furniture 
and Chinese Export porcelain, to give 
the Presidential Suite a fitting air. 
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ABovE: A bank of windows unfurls a sweeping view of the island and lake in the Woodfill Suite, 
situated in one of the hotel’s semicircular bays. Against verdant-hued carpeting, fabrics from 
Carleton V—including draperies, upholstery and trellis-patterned wallcovering—create a gar- 
denlike setting for casual wicker furnishings. Roses bloom in a painting by S. Witlind. A 
patchwork quilt draped over the bed adds a touch of Americana. Reiterating the curved bay 
window, a stepped ceiling enhances the sense of spaciousness. r1GHT: Chaise longues dot an 
expanse of lawn leading to the swimming pool. Beyond a stand of cedars lie the azure straits. 


A center of fashion and power in 
the summer, Mackinac has always 
been particularly isolated in the win- 
ter. There are no bridges to the is- 
land, and the ferries from the main- 
land cannot be used during months 
of deep winter, when the straits are 
covered with ice. Also, it has been a 
tradition for decades that no vehicles 
other than bicycles and horse-drawn 
wagons and carriages are allowed. 
Undaunted by these restrictions, Mr. 
Varney found that he could work 
efficiently with local people, and he 
found himself particularly receptive 
to the subtleties of light and color in 
such an attractive atmosphere. 

With the advent of summer, the 
island’s white silence is broken au- 
rally by the tinkle of ice in cocktail 
glasses, laughter and the soft sound 
of tennis balls, and visually by a 
profusion of flowers. ‘The flowers 
for the boxes that line the enormous 
portico are important,” Mr. Varney 
points out with his usual interest in 
detail. In addition to those traditional 
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geraniums, there are marigolds, hol- 
lyhocks and even lilacs as late as July. 
“It’s an island of flora, but the flowers 
come later than in other places. 
Mackinac is so far north, and so cool 
because of the lake breezes, that they 
last much longer in this climate.” 
Immortalized in the memories of 
those who have visited it, the Grand 
Hotel preserves the amenities of the 
past; the summer air quivers with the 
vibrancy of the present; and for a 
guest, the future stretches ahead with 
the dependability of the portico col- 
umns, which seem as though they 
will hold up the blue summer sky 
forever. Carleton Varney says of the 
Grand Hotel: “It’s a living museum, 
with my colors—daffodil yellow, sky 
blue, deep green—filling it.’ That 
oxymoron—“‘a living museum’ — 
brings the Grand Hotel into the mo- 
ment, laden, like one of the carriages 
that meet the Mackinac ferry, with 
happy memories of summers past, 
good times still recalled. | 
— Jeffrey Simpson 
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— ByThe Seashore 


An Informal and Appropriate Beach House for East Hampton 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN SALADINO, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


John Saladino reiterated the colors and textures of the surround- 
ing seascape in his design for an informal oceanside home in East 
Hampton. tert: Reminiscent of piers and pilings, cedar telegraph 
poles act as structural supports in the Living Room and throughout 
the home. Soft upholstered seating forms two conversation areas, 
linked by a pentagonal table; the basket beneath the table is from 
Bloomingdale’s. The lacquered wall lends a sleek accent. Sheer 
draperies partially cover sliding doors. asove: In the Dining Room, 
cedar-paneled walls and ceiling make a rustic foil for an oak table 
rubbed with dark lacquer, birch chairs, and a chrome tube lamp. 


HIGH ON THE DuNES in East Hampton, Long Island—over- 
looking the ocean on one side and a golf course on the 
other—sits a large and informal beach house. It may 
surprise a number of design aficionados who, once they 
think they know and recognize the work of a particular 
designer, find that the designer will occasionally do 
something new—perhaps something not recognizable as 
his or her usual work. It is enough to disconcert the most 
knowledgeable. But it is, of course, the way of interior 
designers, to rejuvenate themselves and to move on and 
beyond in their inventions. So it appears that anyone who 
comes to this East Hampton beach house may be sur- 
prised to learn that it is the work of John Saladino. He is 
normally associated with formal and elegant interiors. 
First of all, the house has exposed rough telegraph poles 
used structurally on the interior in a genially casual 
fashion. Then, there is rough-hewn cedar lining the walls 








The starting point for the 
design can be read as an analogy to 
vernacular seaside architecture. 


and ceiling of the dining room, and quarry tile surfacing 
the fireplace—both effects giving the house a further rustic 
and informal look. All the planning, in addition, is open, 
so that spaces flow from the inland side to the other side. It 
is a residence of rather opulent location and means, but 
still a beach house in every possible way. 

To any suggestion of surprise, Mr. Saladino replies that 
he is proud of his firm’s variety. “What we do is appropri- 
ate,” he says firmly. Like all appropriate design, this house 
starts with a recognition of the givens. And for Mr. 
Saladino, the strongest of these realities are the location of 
the house and the views it affords. It faces what he calls 
“the variety of an English park” through the front win- 
dows, and, on the other side, ‘the monumentality of the 
ocean.” And Mr. Saladino made this location the starting 
point for his design, something that can be read as an 
analogy to vernacular seaside architecture. 

The telegraph poles relate to piers and pilings along 
waterfronts. Actually, they were installed to support the 
roof when Mr. Saladino opened up the interior to flow as a 
single space from the golf course side to the oceanfront— 
from the living room to the dining room to the breakfast 
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room to the kitchen to the master bedroom suite. The 
telegraph poles within these spaces produce a casual and 
undulating traffic pattern. Chamfered corners at room 
edges, reiterating the ceiling diagonals of the pitched roof, 
add to the floating and buoyant quality. Thus, the interior 
spaces themselves reinforce the seaside analogy. The 
colors reflect the sky, the sea and the sand. “I did not want 
to add color here,” explains the designer, who is renowned 
for combining the most delicate and luminous colors. “I 
just wanted to bring the sky and the dunes right inside.” 
Pale cotton summer slipcovers reiterate the sky, however 
variable; quarry tile reiterates the sand. Furthermore, oak 
floors have been rubbed with paint, and spruce decking 
outside the house has weathered, so that both are the color 
of the sand and the driftwood. The colors carry the 
interior out to the beach and offer a sweeping continuum. 

The seaside analogy is furthered by several wall areas of 
dark lacquer, which romanticizes the color of the ocean 
depths. This is color analogy based on the site and on 
nature, similar to much of the “metaphorical garden” 
design gaining interest today, but it is differently directed. 
It is also an analogy that has to be elaborated by the 





viewer, far more than the designer explicitly spells out. He 
simply thought “that the house should be slightly nauti- 
cal, without being obvious. We didn’t hang nets with 
seashells on the walls.” Instead, the colors work with the 
pergolas outside to suggest the seaside villas of the 
Mediterranean—of Pompeii and Herculaneum, John 
Saladino feels—and of Capri. It is a comforting analogy. 
And it works functionally to provide winter rooms, such 
as the den, where the dark lacquer is cozy, and the dining 
room, where the rough-hewn cedar suggests “a cigar box” 
to the designer—in addition to the open and sunny 
summer rooms that characterize other parts of the house. 

For him, the seaside analogy is fundamental to the 
brightness of the house. “To make you enjoy the light, but 
not have it inescapable, we have layered the spaces, and 
the result is that the light itself is layered. There are times 
when you do not want to sit in the bright sun, so we added 
the latticed pergola. The house is totally passive to the 
play of light on the ocean, and that is what gives it a sort of 
spirituality.” It is a compelling point of view. 

The deck with its pergola, outside the breakfast room, 
epitomizes this effect of layering light and also provides a 





opposite: Rectangular shapes prevail in the simplified Master 
Bedroom. Uplighting emanates from a freestanding closet that also 
functions as a wall concealing the dressing room. Lamps from 
Lighting Associates illumine the bed, which rests on a carpeted 
platform; pillows wrapped in chintz from Manuel Canovas adorn the 
Haitian cotton bedcovering. LEFT AND ABOVE: Spruce gives a weathered 
patina to the rear facade of the residence. Cedar poles support the 
latticed roof of a pergola, overlaid with acrylic panels; similar 
partitions slide closed along one side to block the wind. A spruce 
ramp leads to another deck, sheltered by a glass-paneled cedar 
windbreak. A chaise longue from Brown Jordan and a rattan sofa 
from Deutsch adjoin a canvas umbrella from Jack Lenor Larsen. 


modern illustration of the historical pergola. It has a 
transparent roof of clear acrylic, and sliding panels of the 
same material, which can be pulled along grooves in the 
deck to provide shelter from ocean breezes. And, in an 
overhead structure of the pergola, there are electric heat- 
ing coils—like those in hotels and on theater marquees— 
that can be turned on in early spring and late autumn to 
extend the comfortable use of this outdoor area. At the 
western end of the deck another windscreen, freestanding 
like some Surrealist abstraction, has additional sliding 
panels to offer protection from the prevailing winds. 
Finally, what is to be understood from this design is that 
the elegance and formality of his thoughts about the site, 
light, color and analogy have allowed the designer to 
provide the sort of house the owner wanted: an informal 
seaside house, a house for blue jeans and bathing suits, 
where the urban business suit is left behind. It is a country 
retreat, slightly modest, slightly opulent—and more than 
slightly comfortable. However surprising the variety of 
Mr. Saladino’s design, there is little doubt at all that his 
vision of appropriateness must be conceded.O 
—C. Ray Smith 
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The Collectors: 


A Reflection of Surrealism 
The Julien Levy Collection in New England 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN ART is inextricably bound up with 
the profession of art dealing, and the best dealers—the 
ones who devote lifetimes to the generally unrewarding 
business of backing new and difficult work—are often as 
unique as the artists they represent. Kahnweiler, for 
example, or Stieglitz or Curt Valentin come to mind. 
Julien Levy, who died last February, was one of these. 
Although André Breton once told him he was “too 
humoristique” to be a true Surrealist, Julien Levy was 
Surrealist enough to feel that art counted more than 
money—and life more than art. He was an amateur in the 
old sense, a man so infatuated with art that, in a 
demanding profession, he functioned unprofessionally. 
“I am a business fool,” he said, not without pride. 

He once dreamed of being an artist himself, an experi- 
mental filmmaker. In 1927 he left Harvard and went to 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





The late Julien Levy’s collection of Surrealist art—para- 
doxically at home in his dignified 1799 Colonial residence in 
New England—began in the 1930s, when he was the first art 
dealer to champion Surrealism in the United States. More art 

lover than businessman, he exhibited, and often acquired, 
works that were not widely appreciated until years later. 
opposite: In the Entrance Hall, the original handcarved mantel 
creates a contrast to predominantly Surrealist art. The large 
canvas is by Massimo Campigli. Exhibited on the mantel are 
(left to right) Joseph Cornell’s Dovecote, a collage by Julien 
Levy, a shuttle, and two works by Man Ray. Above this 
ensemble is a de Chirico gouache (left) and a painting by 
Ernst. A box sculpture by Joe Ascrizzi occupies the hearth. 

ABOVE: In the Living Room, pears assume heroic scale in 

a Peter Dechar painting; two dark works nearby are by Pavel 
Tchelitchew. The objet trouvé is a bootblack’s foot pedestal. 
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France with Marcel Duchamp, one of his two “spiritual 
fathers.” The other was Alfred Stieglitz, whose gallery he 
used to haunt on weekends and vacations from Harvard. 
Julien Levy and Duchamp planned to make a film 
together in Paris, with the help of Man Ray. Halfway 
across the Atlantic, their ship passed Man Ray’s going in 
the opposite direction. Wireless messages back and forth 
told them how to get the key to Man Ray’s studio, but 
neither Duchamp nor Levy knew anything about motion 
picture equipment, and so the film was never made. 
Instead, Levy plunged cheerfully into the Paris avant- 
garde, then dominated by the Surrealist poets and paint- 
ers. He married artist Mina Loy’s daughter, Joella, and 
came back to New York determined to expose America, 
“my country of pragmatism,” to Surrealism. 

The Julien Levy Gallery began, nevertheless, as a 
photography gallery, a hopeful successor to Stieglitz’s 
“291.” Levy opened his Madison Avenue space in 1931 
with a retrospective show of American photographs by 
Paul Strand, Charles Sheeler, Edward Steichen, Clarence 
White, Annie Brigman, Gertrude Kasebier, and Alfred 
Stieglitz. Seven of the gallery’s eleven exhibitions that 
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first season were devoted to photography, including the 
first showing anywhere of photos by Eugéne Atget, 
whom Levy had met in Paris—Atget was living in obscu- 
rity, a block away from Levy’s Left Bank hotel—and Levy 
bought as many of his prints as Atget would sell him. Six 
months later, Atget died, and Levy sent Berenice Abbott 
$1,000, so she could buy his priceless photographie 
archive, sold in 1968 to the Museum of Modern Art. From 
1931 to 1933 Julien Levy showed many more photogra- 
phers than painters and sculptors. In addition to those 
shown in his first exhibition, he presented Berenice 
Abbott, Margaret Bourke-White, Mathew Brady, Brassai, 
Manuel Alvarez Bravo, Alvin Langdon Coburn, Imogen 
Cunningham, Walker Evans, Louis Daguerre, André 
Kertész, George Platt Lynes, Paul Nadar, and Man Ray. 
Nobody bought them. It was too early for photographs to 
be accepted with seriousness as true works of art. 

In his later years Julien Levy would complain, with 
justice, that much of the credit for his pioneering had 
been given to others. Levy organized the first Surrealist 
show in this country, and throughout the 1930s his 
gallery was the major Surrealist showplace in America. 








PRECEDING PAGES: The Living Room is divided into two areas, 
each with an original pine mantel. By keeping the décor 
simple, Mrs. Levy gave prominence to the artworks, many 
executed by Julien Levy’s friends. An important Giacometti 
marble and wood sculpture rests on the mirrored table. 
Suspended from a quilting hook is a work by Duchamp, 
whom Mr. Levy considered one of his “spiritual fathers’’—the 
second was Alfred Stieglitz. Other works include (left to 
right) a drawing by Hodinos, a portrait by Tal-Coat, a head of 
Mr. Levy by Noguchi, a ceramic jar by Shell Neymark, and 
two American landscapes. Over the smaller mantel are (left to 
right) a Lancey Materne etching, two self-portraits by 
Duchamp, a Tanguy gouache, a Dali drawing, and one of 
Picasso’s earliest Cubist studies. opposite: On a Living Room 
table, an Ascrizzi box contains the manuscript of Mr. Levy’s 
unpublished novel. Behind French glove forms, an antique 
typewriter adjoins an Ernst bronze. Flanking them are two 
Dali studies after Velazquez’s Las Meninas. Above are 
paintings by (left to right) Victor Brauner, Ernst and, over Pipe 
Dream by Joseph Cornell, Léon Kelly. asove: In the Master 
Bedroom, Surrealist visions pervade a drawing by Matta 
(left), and a wood sculpture and drawing by Ernst. 


He exposed his pragmatic countrymen to Max Ernst, 
Alberto Giacometti, Yves Tanguy, Man Ray and Salvador 
Dali. He also showed the European neo-Romantics, who 
were sometimes mistaken for Surrealists: Pavel 
Tchelitchew, Eugene Berman, Leonor Fini—and several 
young American artists profoundly influenced by Sur- 
realist ideas: Alexander Calder, Peter Blume, David Hare, 
Arshile Gorky, and Joseph Cornell, among others. 

The gallery never really prospered. Prices for contem- 
porary art stayed low until the late 1950s, when Jackson 
Pollock’s death set off the boom for first-generation 
abstract expressionism. By then Julien Levy was living 
quietly in a New England farmhouse, writing his 
memoirs. He had closed his gallery in 1949, deeply 
saddened by the suicide of his close friend Gorky. 

His later years were hardly inactive. He wrote; he 
taught and lectured on Surrealism; he traveled exten- 
sively with his third wife, the former Jean Farley 
McLaughlin. His house in New England was a mirror of 
his quirky, alert mind, filled as it was with the works of 
art he loved. Giacometti’s magical On ne joue plus, from the 
same period as MOMA’s famous The Palace at 4 a.m.— 
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Julien Levy was determined to expose 
America, my country of pragmatism,” to Surrealism. 


In Mr. Levy’s Study, a medley of art reflects the encompassing 
aesthetic of the collector, who once said, ‘Art to me is almost 
a religion.” asove: Enhancing the intricately carved mantel, 
early Mexican votive figures are assembled near a Tanguy 
gouache. The portrait in a shell is by Eugéne Berman, one of 
the neo-Romantics whose work was introduced in America by 
Mr. Levy’s gallery. Clustered beneath an Ernst drawing, an 
18th-century netsuke and a light-toned Fu dog join venerable 
American Indian stone artifacts; near an early pencil drawing 
by Klee is an Etruscan man on horseback. opposite: Max 
Ernst’s collage The Kiss offers an evocative counterpoint to a 
small papier-maché and metal sculpture by the Dada poet 
and artist Mina Loy, who was once Mr. Levy’s mother-in-law. 
Prescient in recognizing photography as an art form, the 
collector devoted his gallery largely to this medium in the 
early 1930s; it was at that time that he had large tiles 
(foreground) imprinted with Nadar’s photograph of French 
balloonists, and a portrait of the poet Rimbaud. 
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both had been in the same show at his gallery—was on th 
coffee table. Accommodations of Desire, one of the grea 
small, early Dalis, hung in casual proximity to book 
magazines and found objects—an antique typewriter an 
a gum-ball machine in the shape of a Chinese 
head. When the Levys moved from their remodelee 
farmhouse to a much larger Colonial mansion, an inter 
esting tension developed. The formal dignity of # 
house had to accommodate itself to the informal, inti: 
mate power of the Max Ernst collages and sculptures, thi 
de Chirico gouache, the Duchamp objects, the Corne 
boxes. The house adjusted, as good houses do. 

Julien Levy recognized two kinds of artists: the rugged 
indefatigable painters such as Léger, Picasso, and Calder; 
and the high-strung intellectuals such as Duchamp, Dali, 
and Cocteau. “If I were an artist, | would class myself 
with the high-strung,” he wrote in his Memoir of an Ar 
Gallery. Perhaps he was too much an artist to be @ 
successful dealer, but this did not bother him a bit. Until 
his death, he was a man in the midst of life.O 


—Calvin Tomkins 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
Valentino 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


‘| LOVE VICTORIAN DECOR,” Says Roman 
couturier Valentino. “Not because of 
the period, but because it’s warm and 
inviting. I cannot live in an ambience 
that is cold. Steel and stark modern 
furniture are not for me.” Confirm- 
ing the truth of the designer's re- 
marks is the newly decorated 
Victorian salon in his Roman villa 
situated near the Appian Way. Here 
everything—from the rich damask 
draperies and velvet cushions, to the 
patterned chintz that covers the sofas 
and walls, to the brilliant hues of the 





needlepoint rug, to the golden sheen 
of fruitwood and the glint of or- 
ee radiates warmth 
and richness and luxurianc 
Modern ae Well, no, it doesn’t 
interest me much anymore, although 
I do like the paintings of Botero. His 
enormously fat people fascinate me 
and his delicate pastel tints enchant 
ne. I'd like to own more of his work 
but that's difficult to do, as he paints 
very little now. In regard to paintings 


I'm most interested now in the Ralian 
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opposite: Italian fashion designer Valentino relaxes in his Roman villa. The eclectic interiors, achieved with the 
aid of designers Adrian Magistretti and Lorenzo Mongiardino, unfold like a series of opulent stage sets, reflecting 
Valentino’s wide-ranging tastes and self-assured style. ABovE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: Massive columns, a dentil- 
trimmed cornice and geometric marble flooring evoke a sense of grandeur in the large Egyptian-inspired Living 
Room, designed by Lorenzo Mongiardino. The spirit of antiquity, represented in an antique Roman torso, finds 
counterpoints in Oriental objets and modern art. The paintings are, from left to right, by Dufy, Fontana and 
Picasso. A supine nude relief by George Segal injects sculptural realism, while a gilded bronze sculpture by 
Pomodoro gleams upon a table. Finely wrought animal figures abound, among them a trio of bronze elephants 
on the pyramidal fireplace, a pair of cloisonné horses and an array of antique birds atop a table at one end 
of the room. Stylized eagles adorn a grand Empire lit de bateau, near a swan-motif Empire armchair. 


found a beauty done by a member of 
the northern Italian school of that 
period. It now hangs in my small 
sitting room. I’ve also acquired sev- 
eral paintings of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Romantic school. The one 
hanging above the Chinese bed in the 
garden room was done by Gervais, 
who painted the marvelous ceiling of 
the Gare de Lyon in Paris.” 

Adrian Magistretti, the interior de- 
signer Valentino called upon to or- 
chestrate the plan of the Victorian 
salon and also that of his private 


living quarters, sees eye to eye with 
the owner in matters of taste. He, too, 
dislikes the austerity of modern inte- 
riors, and prefers to mix periods, in 
order to make a room harmonious 
with its occupant’s temperament. 
“There’s a comfortable disorder in 
Valentino’s private rooms,” he says, 
“unlike the perfect order in the rest 
of the house. There are lots of photo- 
graphs of friends, books, and all the 
many bibelots that he loves.” 

With Valentino, the pursuit of un- 
usual art objects is a ruling passion, 


and one that combines well with his 
love of travel. Whether for business 
or for pleasure, he is often on the 
move, and wherever he stops he re- 
news his search for treasures with 
which to embellish his houses. Take, 
for example, his collection of blue 
Chinese cloisonné birds. The first 
ones were found in New York, others 
in London, and still others in Rome. 
Among the Persian rugs in his Ro- 
man villa, several are precious, but 
one—covering the floor of the gallery, 
with a design motif of lions and 
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opposite: Victorian warmth prevails in the Salon, which was designed by Adrian Magistretti. A Charles X table 
and chair anchor a corner lushly bedecked with damask draperies and diverse floral-patterned fabrics. A bronze 
Empire candelabrum sheds atmospheric candlelight. Dating from the 1820s, the painting honors the Empire 
aesthetic. apove: Panels of woven straw netting bracket a view from the master bath into the Sitting Room, where 
varied textures and patterns create a mood of cozy familiarity. A 17th-century northern Italian canvas dominates 
the room. The Aubusson rug underlies an antique daybed, a Regency desk and chair, and Victorian chairs in 
tufted silk. roLLowinc paces: Ch’ing Dynasty portraits of a Manchu prince and his consort enrich the Master 
Bedroom. Sustaining a note of exoticism, printed cotton covers the walls and bed. The Empire bed and antique 
Italian chaise longue exemplify the design’s well-appointed comfort. T’ang horses at bedside strike a resonance 
with a painting by Vu Cao Dam, while a 19th-century architectural study injects Neo-Classical stability. 


eagles—is extremely rare. It is now 
almost priceless, Valentino has been 
told by experts in the field. 

“When I first came here to live, in 
1972,” he says, “this was a simple 
country house, much like any other 
house in the neighborhood. | did it 
over completely, redistributing the 
space and installing marble floors. 
Since then, I’ve continued to make 
changes, whenever a new idea occurs 
to me. I asked Renzo Mongiardino to 
design the large living room. The 
pyramids and columns of ancient 


Egypt were his inspiration, and they 
define the basic style of the room. 
Since it opens to the garden and all 
its greenery, white was chosen for the 
background and for most of the fur- 
niture. We brought in more greenery 
in the form of potted trees. That pair 
of cicas palms flanking the fireplace, 
for instance, we rotate with another 
pair, now located out-of-doors. 

“As you can see, I’m also very fond 
of Chinese porcelain, and | have sev- 
eral collections of that. Among them, 
there are the blanc de chine figurines 


in the Victorian salon, the fruits in 
the gallery, and the huge pair of blue 
and white urns and the sang de boeuf 
vases in the large dining room. These 
I found in Hong Kong.” Returning to 
the white salon, he says, “That pair 
of large white marble urns—they’re 
seventeenth century, Roman—are 
among my favorite possessions. | 
love their bold simple lines. In fact, I 
like strong, aggressive forms in gen- 
eral. I’m not a person, for example, to 
have a collection of Fabergé.” 

The dining room, in which as 
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many as twenty-four guests can be 
seated, has walls of mirror panels set 
in lacquered frames. The cotton fab- 
ric covering the tables and ban- 
quettes has a background of muted 
red, like the color of the tiled floor. 
Electrified candles in lanternlike fix- 
tures, and a large painted and gilded 
Japanese screen, comprise the room’s 
décor. Opening off this room is a 
small dining room that, in turn, gives 
onto the garden. It is for entertaining 
eight people or less, and the effect is 
that of a pavilion. Striped canvas 
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covers two of the walls and the ceil- 
ing. “I did this room myself,” says 
Valentino. “I often breakfast here on 
Sundays, and I also use it for small 
luncheon parties. The Chinese bed 
doesn’t really belong here. It’s much 
too elegant for this room, but there it 
is. | enjoy looking at it.” 

His villa lends itself well to enter- 
taining, and Valentino greatly enjoys 
receiving his friends. In the large 
cinema room, on a lower floor, he 
gives huge buffet suppers in winter. 
In summer, when the gardens are at 














the height of their beauty, after 
showing his couture collection he 
gives a large party out-of-doors, with 


a buffet on the terrace, and tables” 
scattered about the lawn near the 


swimming pool. It is a house for all 
seasons, and so arranged that the 
owner, when he feels in the mood, 
can cozily retire to his private 
rooms—to be alone with his books, 
away from the busy world. It is not an 
escape, to be sure, but simply a wel- 
come and needed respite. 0 

— Helen Barnes 





“Steel and stark 
modern furniture are not for me.” 
— Valentino 
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Valentino himself designed the Small Dining Room, which suggests a caliph’s pavilion in a 
mythical oasis. Striped canvas is scalloped and gathered into a tentlike shell. opposite: Bronze 
deer are poised against sheer draperies, on either side of an ebony chest; a large sconce 
bearing candles in hurricane shades provides an illuminating focus. Augmenting the air of 
fantasy are Chinese Chippendale-style chairs and antique blackamoor figures. asove: Before a 
latticed archway, a 19th-century painting by Paul-Jean Gervais invokes Levantine romance. A 
pillow-laden Chinese bed, in ebony with mother-of-pearl inlay, offers a sumptuous perch. 
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A glory of color proclaims the deft hand 

of Countess Miinster at Bampton Manor, 
in Oxfordshire. opposite aBove: A highly 
acclaimed feature of the five-acre walled 
garden, splendid herbaceous borders edge a 
grass path leading to the manor house. 

In traditional fashion, low plants—includ- 
ing speedwell, pinks and yarrow—grow clos- 
est to the path, while progressively taller 
species, like peonies, roses, delphiniums and 
thistles, are banked behind. opposite: In one 
of the borders, plants skillfully mingled for 
color and form suggest daubs of pigment 
on an artist’s palette. anove: Within the inti- 
mate walled garden, the 15th-century spire 
of the village church, Saint Mary’s, provides 
a solitary reminder of the world beyond. 


COUNTESS MUNSTER’S herbaceous bor- 
ders at Bampton Manor, in Oxford- 
shire, are said to be among the best in 
all of England. And so they are, for 
she is a superb colorist and has a 
genius for blending flowers as 
though they were fresh watercolors. 

Gardening runs in the family. Her 
sister, Mrs. Michael Hornby, created 
the garden at Pusey House (Architec- 
tural Digest, January 1981), and both 
remember learning a great deal at 
their mother’s knee—and, inciden- 


tally, on their own—for their mother 
used to think grass seed an unneces- 
sary expense. All of the children were 
sent out to gather grass weeds, then 
plant them close together to make a 
lawn. Despite that introduction, both 
sisters went on to become consum- 
mate gardeners, and today they fre- 
quently exchange plants. “If not, we 
steal them from each other,” says 
Countess Minster, with a smile. 
The countess began gardening at 
Schloss Wasserleonburg in Austria, her 





first home after she married, and 
continued wherever she and her hus- 
band lived—at the family home in 
Germany, as well as in Venice, Surrey 
and Shropshire. All the while, she 
collected plant names as others 
might gather tubes of paint, until, 
with all the botanical world to choose 
from, her palette was full when they 
moved to Bampton Manor in 1948. 

She found there the flatness of 
the Thames valley, the colors of 
Cotswold stone, and the intimate 


feeling of a walled five-acre garden, 
the only reference to the world be- 
yond it being the beautiful fifteenth- 
century spire of the village church 
next door. It was a fine starting point, 
but she also felt the need to create 
interesting vistas within the walled 
space. The plan she conceived was to 
enclose certain areas, while leaving 
others open. For this solution she 
acknowledges her debt to Hidcote and 
Sissinghurst, the two gardens that in- 
troduced the idea of a succession of 





OPPOSITE, ABOVE AND TOP LEFT: The massive 
yew hedges that now bound the 105-foot- 
long herbaceous borders were already an 
established allée when the countess and her 
husband acquired the estate in 1948. Their 
effectiveness as a dark background for subtle 
color combinations inspired her to enclose 
other areas of the flat-terrained garden in a 
similar manner. asove Lert: A hedge of 
clipped yew embraces a secluded circular 
garden planted only with white and silver 
flowers. Among this delicate medley are 
Iceberg roses, tall bell-shaped campanula 
and frothy daisies. ror: The silvery gray 
leaves of Artemisia are a foil for other 
plants and for a swathe of pebbled paving 
in one of the garden's unenclosed areas. 








garden “rooms” earlier this century. 

A long allée of yew hedge was 
already well established when the 
countess acquired the estate. One 
hundred and five feet long, it leads to 
the front entrance of the manor 
house in ceremonial splendor, now 
enhanced by the countess’s famed 
double herbaceous borders. For 
color, massing and height, the two 
borders are balanced, but not sym- 
metrical. Lilies, delphiniums, pop- 
pies and a host of other flowers drift 


together in the traditional fashion— 
the low plants spilling over a green 
ribbon of path, the tallest thistles and 
roses banking up at the back. A 
narrow strip of grass running behind 
each of the borders provides a 
breathing space before the solid 
hedge, and facilitates weeding. 
With this long allée as her point of 
departure, the countess proceeded to 
define the garden with two other 
roomlike enclosures, one round and 
one square. In each of them, yew 


hedges make a solid background 
against which the harmonious colors 
and shapes of varied flowers play. 

If the herbaceous borders afford a 
lovely place for strolling, the round 
garden, across the lawn, is the ideal 
spot for sitting quietly. Inside its dark 
green walls, all is white and silver. 
Roses, lilies, daisies and campanula 
are heaped like pearls, and twin 
weeping pear trees with a remark- 
ably silvery leaf guard the entrances 
to this secret garden. A geometric 
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structure firmly underlies the plant- 
ing, for the circle is divided into four 
perfectly balanced flower beds. 

On again across the lawn to the 
third “room,” this last a square set 
against the house, an herb garden 
where soft grays form the base for a 
froth of pink standard roses. The 
plants read like a herbalist’s dream: 
apple mint, thyme, golden oregano, 
pink and blue lavender, marjoram, 
purple sage. And although a leaf 
crushed in the hand is a fine thing, 


aromatic pleasures are here inciden- 
tal to the effects of color. “There is 
something to look at all the year,” 
says the head gardener, Mr. Holtom, 
who, with an assistant, has tended 
the garden for more than two de- 
cades. At the center of the square, a 
circular flower bed is adorned with a 
sundial edged by thyme. “Time 
against thyme,” puns the countess. 
Surrounding these three garden 
rooms” are many other vistas, com- 
posed of pleached lime trees, beds of 
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ABOVE: Situated near the stable house, the 
third roomlike enclosure is a square herb 
garden outlined by a hedge of yew. Plants 
here are carefully chosen for color and 
uniform height, with standard roses rising 
above. Rue, pink and blue lavender and 
apple mint are among the misty low-growing 
plants disposed in L-shaped beds at the 
corners of the garden. Golden and silver 
thyme surround the sundial; “Time against 
thyme,” says the countess whimsically. 
oprosite: In place of a paddock, the countess 
devised a shallow pond to vary the vistas 
within the garden. Water lilies float upon 

its glassy surface, shaded by a weeping 
willow tree. Hostas and ornamental grass- 
es gently cluster at the water's edge. 





iris edged with lavender, and old- 
fashioned shrub roses set in grass. 
Where once there was a paddock for 
a pony, the countess has put a pond, 
its banks planted with a willow that 
seems to weep into the water. 

Amid these many delights, the 
seasons pass with loving hands. The 
year begins with carpets of silvery 
mauve crocus set in a green bank, 
where they look like a page from a 
Pointillist’s sketchbook. The Spring 
Walk, under a canopy of beech, sil- 


ver birch and cherry trees, is a crowd 
of snowdrops, wild arum lilies and 
hellebores, by February, with promise 
of narcissi, tulips, and anemones to 
come. From May until the first frost 
there are always flowers brightening 
the borders, and in autumn the gar- 
dens grow misty in color as in mood. 
Ineffably gentle is the progression 
of colors and forms with which the 
countess has brought her art to deli- 
cate perfection at Bampton Manor.0 

— Elizabeth Lambert 


...a superb colorist, 
with a genius for 
blending flowers as 
though they were 
fresh watercolors. 





Urban Melange 


An Elegant and Livable Setting for Art and Antigues 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, AS 


IN THE FAST-PACED COmpetitive arena 
that is New York City in the 1980s, 
great attention is often paid to inte- 
riors that are either lavish in scope or 
on a well-honed minimal plane cen- 
tering on pure design and creative 
space for owners whose styles of 
living revolve around business and 
extensive entertaining and a multi- 
tude of social involvements. 

While many apartments deal with 
the outward glamour that is New 
York City by night, incorporating 
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luminous panoramas of the city into 
the interiors, this Park Avenue apart- 
ment with interior design by Robert 
Metzger focuses inwardly on a col- 
lection of Impressionist, Postimpres- 
sionist and contemporary artworks, 
Oriental and French antiques, and— 
most important—on a young family 
whose main prerequisite is that their 
home be both elegant and livable. 
Mr. Metzger’s ability to juxtapose 
contemporary and eighteenth-cen- 
tury French furnishings, his use of 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIZABETH HEYE 








Robert Metzger balanced art, antiques and modern appointments in designing an apart- 

ment for a family in Manhattan. opposite: In the warm-hued Gallery, crisp molding separates 
the painted dado from glazed walls. Geometric-patterned marble flooring underscores steel 
Directoire chairs and a Louis XV console, crowned by a Ming jar. The painting is by Soulages. 
ABOVE: Paintings by Monet (left) and Guillaumin ennoble the Living Room. On the mantel, 
K’ang Hsi vases from Marvin Alexander flank a jade plaque. Sculptures by Enzo Plazzotta, 

on a Chinese-inspired table and glimpsed through a doorway, embody balletic grace. 


textures, fabrics and surfaces on clas- 
sic designs, and his introduction of 
durable substances that can accom- 
modate spirited young children 
while still maintaining elegance, 
make for a most sophisticated and 
eclectic mix. The designer says of his 
clients, ‘‘They are a young couple 
with four small children, and they 
needed a number of large bedrooms. 
Now, this apartment could not have 
been more perfect for them or for an 
interior designer. How often does a 


designer have an apartment like this 
to work on, with its grand scale, high 
ceilings, its beautiful detailing or its 
superb architectural arrangement? It 
was built at a time when workmen 
took genuine pride in their craft.” 
The metamorphosis involved very 
few architectural changes. To Mr. 
Metzger’s horror, the black-and- 
white marble floor in the elevator 
hall had been covered with vinyl by 
previous owners. He had the vinyl 
removed, and the floor restored to its 
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original form, and then enlarged the 
classic positive/negative pattern, car- 
rying it through the entrance hall into 
the spacious main gallery—the center 
of the apartment, from which all 
other rooms radiate gracefully. 
While the owners’ previous art 
collection was of unquestionable 
quality, the enormous wall space 
afforded by this new apartment 
called for considerably larger works, 
such as Concentric Squares, a six-by- 
twelve-foot Frank Stella acrylic on 
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Inspired by an antique Aubusson rug in the Living Room, the designer responded with a 
mélange of hues and textures. Silk upholstery on the Louis XV bergére and printed drapery 
fabric are from Brunschwig & Fils; all other fabrics are from Clarence House. Conveying 
antique refinement are a bombé commode, Louis XVI marquises signed Jean-Baptiste Sene. and 
a Louis XV console. A Meissen figure with bobbing head and hands rests on a dark glass- 
top table, while a low lacquered table holds a blue-and-white K’ang Hsi jar. Witty Surrealist 
forms animate a work in pastel by Joan Miré; the expressive landscape is by Othon Friesz 


canvas. A pair of nineteenth-century 
Venetian marble and malachite busts 
ceremoniously stand guard atop con- 
temporary pedestals, and a newly 
purchased 1948 Fernand Léger oil 
painting marks the entrance to the 
bedroom suites with authority. 

Mr. Metzger says that he had a 
great many consultations with the 
owners during the year and a half 
that it took to complete the apart- 
ment. “I would present them with 
various schemes for each room and 
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SOMETHING ABOUT the architecture of 
Antoni Gaudi never fails to inspire a 
strong, almost visceral, reaction. To 
some, the organic forms of his ma- 
ture work are an orgy of line and 
beauty; to others, they are unsettling. 
George Orwell called Gaudi’s extrav- 
agant sandpile, Barcelona’s Church 
of Sagrada Familia (begun in 1884 
and still not completed) “one of the 
most hideous buildings in the 
world.” Salvador Dali, a fellow Cata- 


lan with a highly original view of the 
world himself, spoke approvingly of 
Gaudi’s “delirious ornamentation.” 

The Sagrada Familia, the undulat- 
ing tiled Park Giiell, and the Casa 
Mila—the apartment house suggest- 
ing to some a cliff and to others a 
giant caterpillar inching its way 
around the corner of a Barcelona 
street—were all in the architect’s fu- 
ture when he began the Moorish- 
inspired Casa Vicens, in 1883. He was 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: The entrance, which was 
originally approached from the street, was 
shifted to face the garden when the street 
was widened. opposite: The stepped brick 

projections that grace the exterior reflect 

Gaudi’s frequent use of corbelled forms—a 
traditional feature of Catalan architecture. 
ABove: Stone, brick and bright tile combine 
in strong rhythms and textures. Raised tile 
courses lend fluid unity to the garden fa- 
cade. The fronds of a native palm inspired 
the radiant motif of the cast-iron fence. 


then just thirty-one years old, really 
at the beginning of his career. 

The Casa Vicens marked Antoni 
Gaudi’s introduction to the bour- 
geoisie. The client was a brick mer- 
chant, Senor Vicens. He was either a 
very adventuresome man or was too 
concerned with selling bricks to 
notice the astonishing appearance of 
the house that later made him fa- 
mous. He is said to have been all but 
ruined by the cost of the building, 


but he later became wealthy selling 
brightly colored tiles, which his 
unique house had made popular. 
As is the case in many of Gaudi’s 
buildings, the structure of the Casa 
Vicens is not at all complex. The 
roofline is roughly in the shape of 
a W, slightly camouflaged by the 
minaretlike towers. The rooms were 
arranged on two floors, with a con- 
servatory in the center. On the main 
floor were several daytime rooms, 





including a living room, dining room, 
morning room and smoking parlor; 
bedrooms occupied the upper story. 
The structure looks at home today on 
a city street, although it stood vir- 
tually alone at the time it was built. 


Beyond one wall of the property lay a 
convent, and the present owner, 
Senora Fabiola Jover de Herrero, re- 
calls a family legend that the archi- 
tect pictured the house as a huge vine 
climbing the adobe convent wall. 


If the house was conceived as a 
vine, a splendid and colorful vine it 
is. Even at this early stage in Gaudi’s 
career the impulse for ornamentation 
was present and given exuberant 
form. It was only natural that in an 
Iberian setting an architect might 
turn to that ready model of elaborate 
ornamentation, Moorish architec- 
ture. Bright tiles distinguish the de- 
sign. Turrets, towers and corbelled 
window arches appear to be simply 
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Gaudi’s penchant 

for the forms of nature 
is evident in the 

Casa Vicens. 


applied to the facade, in the Islamic 
style. Building materials undergo a 
steady progression of refinement, 
from the bottom to the top. Rubble 
and brick on the lower levels are 
decorated with thin vertical ribbons 
of tile, which climb up the building 
before expanding into an elaborate 
network of arches and pilasters at the 
top. To soften awkward corners, 
small stepped progressions grow to 
elaborate turrets, which resemble 
pulpits in a Baroque church. The 
basic tile pattern is that of two-col- 
ored checkerboard, which creates lat- 
eral stripes where it expands to 
stretch across the top of the building. 
As if this bold pattern were not 
enough, other tiles add counter- 
point, depicting bright marigolds. 
Gaudi’s penchant for the forms of 
nature is evident in the extravagant 
Casa Vicens. The marigold-pattern 
tiles that adorn the exterior appear 
again on the interior; in the dining 
room, painted ivy and carnations en- 
liven the walls, while leaves and ber- 
ries and large scallop shells decorate 
the spaces between the beams. The 
famous wrought-iron and cast-iron 
fence of the Casa Vicens is a repeated 
pattern of abstract palm leaves. It is 
said that the design was inspired 
directly by the palms that were grow- 
ing on the property. Perhaps most 
extraordinary of the rooms is the 
smoking parlor, with a honey- 
combed stalactite ceiling, whose 
heavy intricate members hang down 
as from the roof of a cave. Even in this 
room—with tiles depicting carna- 
tions, and high-relief tiles of em- 
bossed cardboard—Gaudi could not 
resist the temptation to add a little 
bunch of grapes to each one of the 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE LEFT: Painted and sculp- 
ted natural motifs embellish the ornate 
Dining Room ceiling. Gaudi also designed 
the cabinetry, to accompany paintings by 
Francisco Torrescassana. A terra-cotta 
odalisque by José Garcia reclines above a 
diagonally positioned doorway. The marble 
mosaic floor extends throughout the lower 
level. tert: Abundantly ornamented sur- 
faces sustain the exotic mood of the small 
Smoking Room. Crowning the room, whose 
walls are faced in handpainted ceramic 

and embossed cardboard tiles, is a multi- 
faceted Moorish-style plaster ceiling, which 
Gaudi augmented with a grape motif. 
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honeycombed facets that hang down. 

The Casa Vicens is fortunate to 
have been in good hands since the 
days of the original owners. In 1925, 
the old Senor Vicens sold his house 
to Dr. Antonio Jover, who made some 
changes inside and outside, while 
keeping the spirit of the house intact. 
Dr. Jover’s daughter, Sefiora Fabiola 
Jover de Herrero, and her doctor hus- 
band, live in the house today and 
they have made its preservation and 


continual restoration one of their 
most ardent concerns. They have 
been helped in this respect by Gaudi 
himself, who appointed the dining 
room with built-in furniture— 
adorned with panels of paintings— 
which has never been removed over 
the years. Other great architects of 
this period have not been as fortu- 
nate: Not one domestic interior by 
the French master of Art Nouveau, 


Hector Guimard, is surviving still. 


On the Morning Room ceiling, plaster 
vaults painted in sinuous floral designs 
frame trompe l'oeil paintings that echo the 
outdoors. Originally a loggia that opened 
onto the garden, the room is now enclosed 
with windows topped by stained glass. 








Reflecting the Baroque vitality of Gaudi’s 
design, the imaginative projections and lively 
tile patterns culminate at the top of the resi- 
dence. Corbelled arches cap the slender bays 
that punctuate the exterior, providing an 
effective balance of openness and privacy. 
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Because of his extravagant orna- 
mentation, Gaudi has earned a repu- 
tation for complicating things. Actu- 
ally, under all the decoration, his 
buildings are quite simple and 
straightforward. Gaudi’s architecture 
is Gothic in its soaring mystical 
scope and its structural logic. Pari- 
sian critic Marius-Ary Leblond wrote 
in 1910 that Gaudi developed a 
“Gothic which was full of sunlight, 
structurally related to the great Cata- 
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lan cathedrals, employing color as 
both the Greeks and the Moors did, 
logical for Spain; a Gothic half mar- 
itime, half continental, enlivened by 
Pantheistic richness.” In the Casa 
Vicens, the young architect fash- 
ioned a house that is delightful to 
look at and thoroughly comfortable 
for bourgeois clients. It is a building 
both conventional and outlandish, 
like a chalet encrusted with jewels.O 
—Charles Potter 
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INTERIOR DESIGNER Harold Broderick, 
president of Arthur Elrod Associates, 
of Palm Springs, has recently com- 
pleted work on the ocean-cruising 
motor yacht Quo Vadis. It represents 
a dramatic departure from his cus- 
tomary installations, which range 
from private residences to offices and 
many other commercial projects. 
Though the Quo Vadis was a depar- 
ture from his usual designs, it proved 
to be a challenge he welcomed. The 
challenge, as Mr. Broderick points 
out, was one of space allotment. 
“Limitations can be an asset, and a 
careful designer can turn an unusual 
project such as this into a learning 
experience. Designing for a small 
space is most effective when you 
purposely limit the materials used, 
and even the colors themselves.” 
Knowing that the outfitting of a 
yacht is perhaps the most rigid of all 
interior design tasks, Mr. Broderick 
used numerous techniques to expand 
otherwise limited space and areas. 
Inspiring the ingenious methods de- 
veloped was one of his basic design 
principles: “The look is derived from 
function; my sense of style comes 
from the level of function; everything 


RIGHT: On the Quo Vadis, a seventy- 
seven-foot ocean-cruising motor yacht, 
functionalism gives ballast to Harold 
Broderick’s sleekly contemporary inte- 
rior design. apove: Teak envelops the 
Wheelhouse’s bounty of space-age elec- 
tronic navigational and weather-forecasting 
equipment. Upholstery is by Ken-Wil. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 





Quo Vadis 


The Challenge of Marine Décor 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY HAROLD BRODERICK, ASID 
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has to work. I had to maintain a 
balance between function and de- 
sign, and functionalism is the key- 
note in each stateroom and saloon 
throughout the Quo Vadis.” There is 
no needless decoration, and nothing 
has been overlooked or left to 
chance. From the furniture and fab- 
rics to the organization and indexing 
of storage space, all was custom- 
designed for what is a tight ship. 
This was the first major renovation 
since the Quo Vadis was designed by 
George Hoffman and built by 
Broward Shipyards, in 1960. The en- 
tire vessel was redone in San Diego 
by local artisans whom Harold Brod- 
erick had previously employed while 
doing installations in the La Jolla 
area. “In essence, what we did was 
take the ship apart and put it back 
together again. Most of the metals 
were changed—from aluminum and 
steel to brass and bronze. Every piece 
of hardware had to be removed and 
replated or replaced, and it took eight 
thousand brass screws to put all the 
fastenings back in place.” Some of 
the original design aspects were kept 


Lert: An expanse of teak unifies the Aft 
Deck and the Main Saloon, where every well- 
planned detail assures comfort and practi- 
cality in the compact space. Streamlined 
window surrounds lend continuity to asym- 
metrically shaped windows. The sofa, uphol- 
stered by Ken-Wil, can open to function 

as a bed. Carpeting from Decorative Carpets, 
here and throughout the yacht, establishes 
the subtle palette; chairs are from J. Robert 
Scott. Baccarat crystal adorns the table. 
ABovE: A shipshape Main Saloon wall is fitted 
for storage and mirrored to amplify space. 
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top: A copper-clad sink and counter and mirrored walls and cupboards 
shimmeringly enhance the Bar. The refrigerator is by Whirlpool. asove: Com- 
pletely refurbished, the Galley exemplifies the vessel’s meticulous detailing. 
Teak parquet flooring complements the sheen of appliances, including the 
KitchenAid dishwasher and Panasonic microwave oven. opposite: The carefully 
controlled color scheme continues in the Master Stateroom. Here, walls uphol- 
stered in wool flannel from J. Robert Scott set off a sweep of patterned cotton 
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intact, with only a change of 
rial, as with the stairway, which w; 
originally fashioned of gray steel 
and warmly redone in teak and bras 
In a refurbishing of this kir 
every square inch of space had to 
utilized to its maximum. Benea 
every bunk, stairway and banquett 
storage space has been organized, 
of which is indexed on a master fil 
for ready reference. Everything ha 
to be collapsible, or of a breakwa 
nature, like the teak and brass coffe 
table in the main saloon. Each of th 
guest staterooms has a banque te 
that provides an additional sleeping 
area. All wall space is fitted for stor- 
age, wherever possible, and mirrored 
to create a feeling of openness and 
space. Perhaps the teak wall unit in 
the main saloon best illustrates the 
designer’s understanding of com= 
pactness. Often a dead space area on 
most vessels, concealing the heati 
unit and drive shaft, it was re- 
designed with an entertainment unit 
and shelving, and a free-floating mir- 
ror to expand the area gracefully. 
“Everything on board had to be 
plotted, planned, engineered and, in 
some instances, templated, due to 
the asymmetrical angles of the hull,” 
explains Mr. Broderick. “All the inte- 
riors were transformed, and all the 
furnishings were fixed to the floor. In 
addition, scale, color and the balance — 
of color entered into my concept of © 
the design.” All colors are derived 
from the rugs in the saloons and 
staterooms, and they are at once neu- 
tral and individual in character, with 
a definite feeling of continuity. Even 
the wheelhouse, an electronic cor- 
nucopia of space-age equipment— 
sonar, radar, computerized Omega 
navigational system and a weather 
forecasting printout—maintains the ~ 
same natural tones and textures, ac=- 
cented by flashes of deep blue. 
In providing the new interiors for 
Quo Vadis, Harold Broderick has cre= ~ 
ated a compelling set of standards 
and guidelines. His knowledge and ~ 
understanding of design have culmi- 
nated ina classically sleek and totally 
functional floating home.O 
—Gerrold A. Turnbull 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Io create his informal country home in Roxbury, 
Connecticut, designer Paul Leonard joined together two barns: 
T’Other House (right), which was built on the property in the 1930s, 
and a former dairy barn, which he transported to the site and 
reconstructed. Rough-hewn wood links the two buildings, arranged, 
according to Mr. Leonard, “so that they relate organically to each 
other and to the land.” asove: Connecting the structures, the Lower 
Hallway abounds with natural treasures and mementoes. Wood 
flooring, and walls covered with a soft blend of hues, reveal the 
designer’s penchant for unusual paint treatments. opposite: The 
Living Room/Studio décor retains the rusticity of a barn. A gilded 
bovine weather vane embellishes the rugged overmantel. 
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“T LIKE TO CREATE SETTINGS for something wonder- 
ful to happen in,” says interior designer Paul Leonard, 
as he looks with satisfaction around the hospitable 
country living room that is the heart of his Roxbury, 
Connecticut house. Creating this setting has taken 
years, because the architectural parts that make up 
today’s whole had to be assembled and reconstructed ~ 
piecemeal, and because Mr. Leonard chose to do much 
of the work himself, in the spare time he had. 

The first step was finding the right site and the right 
structure in which to invest his considerable energies. 
For example, he located the living room wing of his 
future house in 1968 after a year-long search. Despite 
the structure’s considerable state of disrepair—“‘ratty” 
is the owner’s uncompromising word for it—the place 
seemed preordained for his purposes. “I literally 
gasped when I walked in here, it was so right.” T’ Other 
House, as it was known, had been built in the 1930s as 
a party barn, a sort of adult playhouse, by the original 
owners who lived nearby in a conventional house. 
Barnlike in style, it stood atop a knoll within a grove of 
fine old ash and oak trees and looked out from its long 
west wall towards protected woodlands and far, rolling — 
hills. Its interior was essentially one single room, 
twenty-four feet wide and thirty-six feet long, crossed 
with massive 150-year old handhewn hickory beams, 
and with a ceiling that peaked at eighteen feet. Its 
floors were random-width hickory planks; a baronial 
stone fireplace and hearth gave the room a reassuring 
solidity; and its numerous doors and casement 
windows provided links with the outside. 

Paul Leonard knew that he had a major job of re- 
structuring, renovating and landscaping ahead of him, 
but a unique mix of professional experience—first as a 
theatrical designer and scenic artist, then as a kind of 
designer-in-residence for the Paul Mellon family and 
their six establishments—made the job seem easy by 
comparison. “I had long since learned that there are 
times in the design field when you have to be ready to 
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COVER, ABOVE AND opposite: Occupying most of the original T’Other 
House, the Living Room/Studio is a large versatile space crowned by 
150-year-old hickory beams and brightened by casement windows. 
Adroit groupings define the two sections of the room, while the 
neutral color scheme unifies an eclectic ensemble of appointments. 
Continuity is enhanced by the checkerboard pattern of random- 
width hickory plank flooring—the designer’s variation of the Swedish 
custom of painting floors to look like marble. In the living area, a 
Louis XV-style armchair and an American bentwood chair flank a 
roll-over-arm tufted sofa covered in linen from Franciscan Fabrics. A 
ceramic plate by Ron Dier echoes the Oriental simplicity of a 
Buddha hand. Two long work tables provide the focus for art 
activities in the studio area. On one, an engraving in The Anatomy of 
the Horse, by the 18th-century English artist George Stubbs, joins a 
collage by Mr. Leonard. The poster announces a Rothko exhibition. 
Adjoining the large centrally placed English table, a portable land- 
scape easel bears a small painting of carnations by Molyneux. 
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take on just about any task that has to do with living 
spaces, be it wiring and plumbing, furniture designi 
curtain-making, bricklaying, gardening, or running 
off. a party for a hundred. By the time I started my 
house, I had done it all. This was going to be fun!” 

He also knew that he would need more space 
than the original barn provided, even allowing for the 
tiny bedroom and kitchen that were tucked under a 
shed roof at the rear. At the very least, he wanted a 
larger kitchen, a dining room, another bedroom or 
two, a couple of baths. Enlarging was a fortuitous de- 
cision, as it turned out, on another count: He married 
not long after the work got under way. “I thought 
that if I could find another barn with old beams, and 
somehow link the two buildings together architec- 
turally, I would really have something. I scouted 
around until I discovered an ancient dairy barn for 
sale over in Bethlehem, a few miles away. | had it 
dismantled, loaded on a truck, and brought here. 
When I had all the pieces lying about in the mead- 
ow, it made a formidable sight. What to do with it?” 

Eagerly the new owner began building scale models 
of various possible arrangements, until he had what 
he calls “barnyard architecture” to his liking. “Hook- 
ing the two buildings together on this hillside so that 
they related organically to each other and to the land 
was the most challenging and engaging part of the 
whole project. What you see outside is to me just as 
important as what you see inside—a total experi- 
ence—and I had to be sure I took the best advan- 
tage of everything that was available to me.” 

Keeping the informal character of country barns 
inside was important, too. ‘““A Federal farmhouse, a 
Victorian house, or any architectural period, places 
some constraints upon you to furnish accordingly. But 
I decided I didn’t want any kind of ‘look.’ Rather, my 
house was to be an amalgam of pleasing things: easy, 
comfortable things, things that were important to me, 
to my wife, Valerie, to our daughter, Samantha—so long 
as they all worked together.” His years as a theatrical 
designer equipped him for executing a number of 
interesting and unusual paint effects about the house. 
The living room/studio floor, for example, is his variation 








“A house is a living, 
vital thing, and always in the 
process of becoming.” 


In the Dining Room, the designer perpetuated the country flavor, 
using a medley of woods, walls covered in strié-painted canvas, and 
subtly painted wood flooring. r1cHT: A dropleaf table and American 

Windsor chairs form the hub of an uncluttered arrangement that 

features a fish weather vane, and a heron decoy atop an American 
side table. A lucid architectonic composition structures a drawing by 
Richard Diebenkorn. The collage on the mantel, a grid of leaves cut 
into small squares, is by Robert Courtright. Stemware is Baccarat 
crystal. asove: Botanical studies bracket a Louis XV-style armoire—its 
doors removed to reveal a harmonious still life of carefully positioned 
baskets, ceramics and other unassuming objects. The antique 
American ladderback armchair has a seat of woven wood strips. 
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China’s Hidden Buddhist Grottoes 


The Caves of Ping-ling-ssu along the Old Silk Road 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY HERMAN HOW-MAN WONG 





In Kansu Province, cut into primordial sandstone cliffs above a tributary of the Yellow River, the isolated grot- 
toes of Ping-ling-ssu shelter a treasure of Chinese Buddhist art dating from the early Sth through the mid-17th 
centuries. The caves were built along the old Silk Road—the path by which Buddhism entered China. Later, when 
the area served as an oasis for merchants and soldiers, wealthy families commissioned artists to adorn the grottoes 
with paintings and sculpture. apove Lert: Towering landmarks carved by the millennia loom near the mouth of 
the tributary. TOP RIGHT AND ABOVE RIGHT: All but invisible on a massive wall of stone at the entrance to the grot- 
toes, a precipitous footpath leads to a cave containing Ch’ing sculpture and wall paintings. Now that the Yellow 
River is dammed downstream, its turbulent waters have subsided to glassy smoothness. OprosiTe ABOVE AND 
opposite: Carved during the T’ang Dynasty, a colossal Buddha, nearly eighty-nine feet high, is an arresting pres- 
ence on the face of the cliff. Stairs lead to the oldest cave, above and to the right of the Buddha's head 


CHINA’S ROCK-CUT TEMPLES at Ping- 
ling-ssu represent some of the coun- 
try’s oldest relics of its architectural 
past. The caves, carved out of cliffs 
along the Yellow River in a remote 
part of Kansu Province, are relatively 
unknown outside of China, but they 
contain one of the country’s great 
collections of Buddhist art, some of it 
dating back to the Western Ch’in 
Dynasty, fifteen hundred years ago. 

Ping-ling-ssu’s exact origins have 
been lost in antiquity, but it is 
thought that the caves began as part 
of a chain of Buddhist oases along 
the trail of the old Silk Road. Long 
before the first century, camel car- 
avans carried China’s silk and cam- 
phor over this route, all the way from 
the ancient capital of Ch’ang-an, 
across great distances to the Jade 
Gate on China’s northwest border. 
Here the caravans left the Middle 
Kingdom for the “Land of Ghosts.” 
The lucky ones returned over the 
same trail, bringing Syrian glass and 
myrrh from the Roman Empire. 

At some time during the Han Dy- 
nasty (206 B.c.-a.D. 220), the Indian 
missionaries brought Buddhist scrip- 
tures over the Silk Road into China, 
and later, numerous Buddhist tem- 
ples began serving as oases, inns, and 
even banks, for the merchants and 
soldiers who stopped to refresh 
themselves and to pray for a safe 
journey. As the oases grew, rulers 
and wealthy families, hoping for 
grace through benevolence, commis- 
sioned painters and sculptors to dec- 
orate the temples. Towering Buddhas 
were sculpted into the rocks, and 
walls were covered with paintings. 

Because access is difficult, the 
Ping-ling grottoes remain among the 
least familiar of the early Buddhist 
landmarks in China. The caves, hid- 
den in Mount Hsiao-chi-shih, can 
now be reached from Lan-chou by a 
three-hour boat trip up the river, 
where ancient ox-skin rafts may still 
be encountered along the way. The 
trip is possible only when the water 
is at an optimum level, but the setting 
alone is worth the effort. The grot- 
toes, dominated by a colossal figure 
of a Buddha, are stacked one upon 
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top LEFT: “Southern Bridge of Heaven,” the oldest cave discovered at Ping-ling-ssu, is natural, rather than 
man-made; chiseled into one of its walls, an inscription establishes its date: a.p. 420. Traces of pigment still 
enhance the walls and the figures of a seated Buddha and attendant Bodhisattvas. Though Chinese in character 
the features and robes reveal the assimilation into Chinese art of Indian Buddhist and other Asian influences. 
ABOVE LEFT AND TOP RIGHT: The grottoes are arranged in tiers and surrounded by small niches containing deities 
The face of a tall standing figure reflects the mid-T’ang ideal of beauty. anove RIGHT AND Opposite Tor: The 
exquisite refinement of Northern Wei sculpture (mid-Sth to mid-6th centuries) is exemplified by the slender faces 
and bodies of the two Buddhas—Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna—and small Bodhisattvas. Vestiges of paint cling 
to the gracefully draped garments and to nimbuses encircling the heads of the deities. oprosite asove: Out- 
side the lower grottoes are T’ang low-relief representations of stupas, Buddhist reliquaries donated by the 
gentry and wealthy merchants, who hoped to assure salvation by their largesse. When the river was dammed 
a twenty-foot-high stone dike was constructed to protect these caves, which are now below water level 
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the other and stretch for more than 
four Chinese miles (li) along a small 
cove just off the main river. The 
surrounding hills have been sculpted 
by time and erosion into land forms 
of surprising, almost surreal, beauty. 
The silhouettes, muted into soft half- 
tones by shadows and river mists, are 
reminiscent of old Chinese paintings. 

Archaeologists working at Ping- 
ling-ssu have now excavated 195 of 
the caves, which range from the 
Western Ch’in Dynasty (a.p. 384- 
431) to the early Ch’ing Dynasty. The 
caves house over 694 stone sculp- 
tures, 82 clay or gesso figures, and 
numerous wall paintings. Buddhism 
left a strong imprint on China, and 
the painting and sculpture at Ping- 
ling-ssu reflect the enrichment of 
Chinese art, which adapted the for- 
eign styles of India and Central Asia, 
fusing them into a synthesis with the 
native artistic tradition. Buddhist ico- 
nography and elements of form 
became increasingly Chinese. 

Over two-thirds of the caves at 
Ping-ling-ssu are from the T’ang pe- 
riod, often described as “the golden 
age of figure painting.” In the T’ang 
wall paintings, scenes from Buddhist 
legends become less dominant and 
are often replaced by paradise scenes 
with graceful apsarases floating over- 
head. Landscapes appear and figures 
are shown in an architectural setting 
of palaces, garrisons and street 
scenes, with hills and mountains 
reaching into the distance. Heavenly 
realms are depicted realistically in 
powerful paintings rich in detail. 





The caves, carved out of cliffs 
along the Yellow River, are relatively 
unknown outside China. 
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Across the river from the grottoes, 

the curator’s residence is dwarfed by 
towering rock formations. Visitors are 
few, as the rugged terrain makes ac- 

cess by land impossible; the caves can 

be reached only by boat, when the water 
level is optimal. Forgotten for centuries, 
the grottoes and their cache of ancient art 
were rediscovered in the early 1950s. 


The late Chou En-lai himself took 
a personal interest in the restoration 


of the Ping-ling site. Today a stone 


embankment protects the grottoes 
from river floods; walkways have 
been built and stairs now link the 
caves and shrines on the upper levels. 


Walls have been reinforced, and 

work is under way to preserve the 

magnificent old paintings and statues 

that bring to life the dreams and the 
fantasies of Medieval China, 0 

—lLynn M. Osen and 

Herman How-Man Wong 
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China Garden 


What a lovely and lively awakening! But this is only one 
of the 21 different designs in four or five colorways 

and correlated fabrics that really make a statement for 
_you. The Warner Screenprint Collection, Volume V, 

has great flair and flourish but always in exquisite taste 





The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Available at Fine Wallcovering Stores from coast to coast. 
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a SystemV: The ultimate 


AC aM Titi lercLULeLiel ib dispenser. That’s System IV. 
culptured Lustertone stain- convenience Want instant chilled 
ass steel sink. With double : water, too? Refreshingly 
ompartments for efficient use of space. cold drinks with just a turn of the hand? Then go 


Add to this a hi-arc faucet for easy clearance of all the way to Elkay’s System V. The most versatile 
all containers. And a strong, silent Elkay D-80 water appliance ever! 
lisposer. Together you have Elkay’s basic con- From the basic to the ultimate, Elkay stainless 
renience center. steel sink systems and accessories meet your 


Now go one step further—get steaming hot every need. 
vater, instantly, with Elkay’s deluxe hot water Elkay ingenuity. Reflected in everything we do. 






Steaming hot or icy cold (= 5 Rn — 
water, instantly! ¢ c> 
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WRITE FOR OUR DELUXE, FULL COLOR, 30 PAGE BROCHURE. PLEASE Tekh) 
ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO., 2222 CAMDEN COURT, OAK BROOK, IL é 4 





Fine hand screened wallicoverings and tabrics, Available through interior designers and 
wallcovering shops around the world, Please send $1 for our color brochure with 
samples. MITCHELL DESIGNS ¢ PO BOX 831 ® CULVER CITY ¢ CA 90230 
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“Crow Blanket” Pastel 


Penni Anne Cross/Joe Abbrescia Show 
september 17th — Dallas, Texas 


For information contact: 


TEXAS 





ART 
GALLERY 


1400 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 75202 
Phone (214) 747-8158 





32” x 23” 
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Sir Humphry Wakefield on the Royal Residences of The Prince of Wales 


IT IS INDICATIVE Of his tastes that His 
Royal Highness The Prince of Wales, 
upon his marriage, has moved from 
Chevening Park, in Kent, to establish 
himself and his bride in the more 
rustic wilds of Gloucestershire. In- 
deed, his pastimes were not so locally 
available in Kent, and the indisput- 
able grandeur of Chevening, the his- 
toric and stately home of the earls 
Stanhope, echoed somewhat insis- 
tently the formal aspects of his life. 

Several years ago, when the 7th 
earl Stanhope, 13th earl of Chester- 
field, left Chevening—an estate well 
endowed with funds and furniture— 
he gave first option to The Prince of 
Wales, who gratefully, if perhaps 
hesitantly, accepted. The magnificent 
seventeenth-century red brick house, 
with its tall windows, balustrades 
and gabled roof, is attributed to the 
architect Inigo Jones. Its paneled, 
tapestried interiors and intricate 
curving staircase combine well with 
the splendid wrought-iron work in 
the forecourt and glorious park. 


Pastoral Pleasures 

Recently, however, Prince Charles 
selected and bought Highgrove and its 
surrounding estate, formerly the 
home of Prime Minister Sir Harold 
Macmillan’s family. This Glouces- 
tershire house, a handsome, pi- 
lastered, squarely built Georgian 
mansion, was burned in the nine- 
teenth century, but substantially re- 
built in 1894, with eighteenth- 
century chimneypieces and mold- 
ings. It offers a “stately conve- 
nience,’ with rooms that can be 
adjusted without desecrating history. 

The 350 acres of farmland could 
even prove a sound investment, and 
certainly afford stabling and grazing 
and a locality appropriate to the 
equestrian hobbies of Their Royal 
Highnesses. Like-minded friends, 
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Reflecting on the discriminating tastes of The 
Prince of Wales, Sir Humphry Wakefield dis- 
cusses the houses Prince Charles has lived in 
and the home that he and his wife will share. 


as well as The Princess Anne, will 
also be near at hand. 

The gardens, of particular interest 
to both the new owners, are being 
laid out anew by landscape architect 
Lanning Roper. His talent for per- 
spective and color blends well with 
the surrounding horizons and an- 
swers The Prince of Wales’s well- 
developed sensitivity to the en- 
vironment, to wild life and the 
countryside—enthusiasms that are 
warmly shared by his bride. 

For the interior decoration, The 
Prince and Princess of Wales have 
chosen Dudley Poplak, a designer 
noted for achieving something more 
magical than mere established pretti- 
ness that harmonizes with quality. 
This could be called a last tradi- 
tionalist cry, or an avant-garde return 
to the classic mold—as Philip John- 
son proclaims with his pediment 
atop his New York skyscraper, and 
composer Gian Carlo Menotti her- 
alds with each of his beautiful “out- 
of-epoque” arias. Mr. Poplak shies 
away from the bland and the stark. 
Prince Charles, on the other hand, 
has a tendency to fight clear of fussi- 
ness. Indeed, over the years, a 


certain straightforward practicality 
has become his hallmark. 

The décor of the house will de- 
pend, to a large extent, on the tradi- 
tional important wedding presents. 
Chevening was already furnished, — 
and Prince Charles’s three-room 
bachelor suite in Buckingham Palace 
scarcely gave more scope for collect- 
ing than a set of university rooms. 
His only other house, a holiday bun- 
galow on St. Mary’s in the Scilly 
Isles, has pleasing views and a bright 
practicality, with the sort of unbreak- 
able décor that permits it to be lent 
generously, and with impunity, to his 
many friends with children. 


Furnishings of Distinction 

For gifts to please the royal couple, 
wedding guests were guided toward 
London’s fine West End suppliers of 
paintings, sporting prints and an- 
tique furniture. The residents of the 
surrounding countryside are pre- 
senting Their Royal Highnesses with 
entrance gates to enhance the eigh- 
teenth-century rusticated gate piers 
and to add a timely tribute to the 
original eighteenth-century gate 
lodge. Of course, there are palace 
pickings, and Prince Charles has ac- 
quired certain quality furniture and 
paintings, which will add a note of 
prestige and individuality. 

Prince Charles was brought up to 
the unlimited glories of palace col- 
lections, surrounded with a richly 
colored splendor that relates more to — 
an eighteenth-century eye than to the — 
current taste for faded gentility. The 
surety of this abundance in the fu- 
ture, along with his childhood mem- 
ories, may lead him and his wife to 
pursue other directions during their 
years of relative privacy. 

Apart from his active style of liv- 
ing, which includes polo, racing and 
flying, constant attention to public 





continued on page 150 
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TEAKWQDS PRESENTS 


COLLECTION OF DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 






Deana US ae melee 
BeyU tem aaim 


Beginning on the 28th floor 
and moving up, each elegant 
room opens on a dazzling view 
of the city. Discover the small, 
stylish hotel where interna- 
tional travelers swim and play 
CATA al eam Une) 0 


Weekend packages available. 














AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR FINE STORES 


TLANTA: LEE KENNEDY (404) 688-8658 INDIANA: NEAL CODY (317) 758-4568 


DFORD: H.M.G. (617) 275-2751 L.A.: ROBERT SNODDY (213) 627-6144 U + ape pep} A 







HICAGO: STEPHANY UNLTD. (312)644-1943 MICHIGAN: FRAN MOORE (313) 626-4466 OO ceey Elica ear 
East 44th St.. New York. N.\ 
UMBUS: COMBAT (614) 876-0434 MISSOURI: HERTEL & ASSOC. (314) 532-2028 (212 3400 or (800) 22 
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DALLAS: ROSEN & PINTO  (214)748-0157 NEWYORK: YIH YEH (212) 889-1108 
DENVER: EDLER ASSOC. (303) 572-3729 PA.: SHUBIN & SHUBIN (215) MO7-7546 


HPOINT: LEE KENNEDY (919) 882-3813 SEATTLE: MAXINE PARKER (206) 763-9528 


AKWOODS, INC. 4410-4 BANKERS CIRCLE, ATLANTA, GA. (404) 447-6570-1 








GUEST SPEAKER 








Set in the idyllic verdure of a manicured English estate, 
Chevening possesses furnishings of venerable and historic 
worth. It served as Prince Charles’s bachelor residence. 


duties would scarcely seem to allow 
Prince Charles time to develop a 
deep artistic awareness and under- 
standing of decoration and the ap- 
plied arts. For the United Kingdom, 
this may be as well. That most aes- 
thetic and greatest of royal collectors, 
King Charles I, ended up headless. 
This is not to say that Prince 
Charles does not take an intense 
interest in items of furniture or art 
that appeal to him, and he assuredly 
brings his considerable talent for ap- 
plication to bear on them all. He is 
also a painter, with a distinctive and 
able eye, and has exhibited for char- 
ity. His well-known enthusiasm for 
opera and other music predicates the 
installation of thoroughly effective 
sound equipment for Highgrove. 
The Princess of Wales is consid- 
ered to have unerringly good taste, 
and takes a delighted interest in the 
decoration of her first house. Mr. 
Poplak will make no major decision 
without her, as she appears to know 
at once what she likes, and has confi- 
dence in her own taste, all of which 
ensures that a warm and personal 







Royal Residences of The Prince of Wales 
continued from page 146 


enthusiasm will be reflected in the 
interiors. Since her ancestral home, 
Althorp, is a veritable palace, with 
historic paintings and furniture dat- 
ing back for centuries, her upbring- 
ing, as well as her interests, curiously 
parallels that of her husband. Her 
traditional English schooling has de- 
veloped her organizational abilities, 
and she inherits a talent for under- 
standing music from her concert- 
pianist grandmother, Lady Fermoy. 
Highgrove, then, is sure to be a 
house with music and color, tradition 
and practicality. There must be 
chintz and linen in pastel-colored 
bedrooms, with occasional patterned 
wallpapers and bright colors to ring 
the changes, and an astonishing 
range of “occupational” and family 
photographs cluttering tables draped 
to the floor. There will also be 
comfortable living rooms done in 
stronger colors and textures, yet in 
distinctly good taste, with perhaps a 
dash of silk or velvet to lend tone 
to favorite acquisitions of quality. 
Their Royal Highnesses enjoy the 
work of an intriguing range of artists, 


Less imposing, and with a rustic charm of its own, Highgrove offers a secluded, 
informal environment. In the midst of refurbishment, its rooms convey the creative 
decisions of The Prince and Princess of Wales and interior designer Dudley Poplak. 


including, of course, that of Sir Hugh 
Casson, who _ illustrated Prince 
Charles’s entrancing fairy-tale book. 
Depictions of the sporting world The 
Prince of Wales so loves surely are to 
be represented, as well as perhaps a 
very few historic ancestral portraits 
to add an echo of more formal splen- 
dor. Framed cartoons, in corridors 
and cloakrooms, lampooning Prince 
Charles, and even the Princess, in a 
way that appeals to his considerable 
sense of tough humor, will contribute 
a lively and intimate note. 

Rising into the gentle pastoral 
foothills of the picturesque Cots- 
wolds, Highgrove will assuredly 
never be a “royal house open to the 
public.”” It will remain a distin- 
guished and personal refuge from 
the pomp and panoply of state for 
The Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Long may they live there! 


Sir Humphry Wakefield attended Gordons- 
toun School, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where Prince Charles was educated, and he 
served as an officer in The Prince of Wales’s 
Own, the 10th Royal Hussars. His father once 
was comptroller of the queen's household. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE PROBLEM WITH OFFERING 
A HAND-CRAFTED CAR FOR UNDER $25,000. 
WE CAN’T OFFER MANY. 





It’s unfortunate thatin is assembled under the The wood paneling is hand-  handcraftsmanship, solid 
this day and age of high- watchful eyes of craftsmen polished to an elegant gloss. Swedish engineering, 
speed assembly lines, many _ in one of Europe’s most Obviously, when you and a long list of luxury 
people have come to regard prestigious coachworks: _buildacarthis slowly and —_appointments—all for 
a certain amount of slip- Bertone of Turin, Italy.Each carefully, you can’t build thousands less than you’d 
shod workmanship inacar body panel is carefully fit- many. In fact, fewer than pay for any other hand- 
as inevitable. ted by hand; each seamis_ 1,300Bertone Coupes will. crafted car in the world. 

To these people, the hand-burnished. Inside, __ be available this year. So visit a Volvo dealer 
Bertone Coupe by Volvo will sumptuous glove leather But if you’re fortunate —_ today. And purchase one 
come as a pleasant surprise. has been painstakingly enough to obtain one, of these rare species while 

The Bertone Coupe hand cut and hand sewn. you'll be getting fine Italian you can. VOLN7O 


Volvos start at $9,495. Bertone Coupe model shown suggested retail price $20,560. P.O.E., taxes, dealer preparation, delivery charges and Lambda Sond® additional. | 
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HENRY NELSON O’‘NEIL 
(1817 - 1880 English) 


‘“‘Marie Stuart’s Farewell To France’”’ 


25’ x 36¥2’’, Oil on Canvas 

Signed and dated 1862 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1862, No. 337 
Collection: Sir Charles Orde, 1947 
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‘Adieu, plaisant pays de France! 
A ma patrie 
La plus Cherie 
Qui as nourri ma jeune enfance! 
Adieu, France! adieu nos beaux jours” 


—Chanson de Marie Stuart 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


PIO aa A 


510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 e (504) 524-5462 


By appointment only 





Born out of fire and ice more than a hundred 
million years ago. Every diamond is unique. 
But a diamond this large is even more precious. 
A gift so rare, it can never be measured. 
Until you see the look in her eyes. 


THE DIAMOND SOLITAIRE. 
To el ath 


\ ° 5 a) 
The one carat diamond pendant shown is enlarged for detail A diamond is forever. Ye Beers 








IN THE SHOWROOMS 





The Pace of Today 
continued from page 154 


The LK Ideal Cut 
diamond 
solitaire. 


For those who 
value beauty. 


For that rare gift. select a diamond of maximum brilliance and 
beauty—an LK Ideal Cut Diamond.’ the standard of excellence. 
Available at fine jewelers who display our symbol 

or contact: 





At the Pace Collection showroom, chrome, 


* granite and glass present intriguing contrasts | La Za = |e) plan & Sons, Inc. IDEAL CUT 


in a table flanked by wood and leather chairs. 666 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY 10103, (212) 757-5200 [uaWateyi 








interior design for a very few clients 
who choose Pace furniture for either 
their homes or offices. The Pace De- 
sign Group has worked in places as 
varied as Rome, Paris, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. “It only does interior de- 
sign on a limited basis, after one of us | WHERE MORE 


at 


approves the client’s space,” says ic 1 ese 
Leon Rosen. “We feel that in an ia 


increasingly ‘plastic’ world, run by 
computers, it’s important—in fact, 
necessary—for people to ‘come 
home’ to the spaces where they 
spend the most time, whether those 
are offices or actually homes. The 
furniture would not be bought if the 
showrooms didn’t have the right en- 
vironment, and it can’t really be en- 





joyed if it isn’t used in the right P.O. Box 1150 
surroundings.” What is that right Jacksonville, NC of 
milieu? “A place where a genuine 28540 Oo 
- ® 
warmth of atmosphere is enhanced Ae teiihioe! 5 
by the warmth of the materials—con- 1-800-334-1147 n 
temporary and traditional—used in the 
furniture,” Irving Rosen explains. Name: I'm interested in saving on fine 
Some of the pieces that are recent furniture! Please send me a 
a ur was Street Address: —________________________ cross - section of Contem- 
additions to the Pace Collection in- Le taco callociionis aud into 
clude an aquarium vitrine, adapted os mation on all savings. Enclos- 


from a Pace vitrine made in 1967, ne eee ee Zips SC ed\is $5 for six brochures and 


. : . : ; literature. Allow 5 weeks for 
which combines aquatic engineering Phone: ( aaivery: 





continued on page 158 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


The Pace of Today 
continued from page 156 


Illustrating The Pace Collection’s understated 
decorative formula are capacious armchairs 
upholstered in unassuming Kriss silk weave. 
and Pace technology. Made for a 
prominent government official, the 
vitrine was a joint design project of 
the Rosen brothers. This is unusual; 
ordinarily they work on their designs 
separately. In 1981 Pace features an 
Italian Paradiso marble side table 
crafted in a triangular shape, which 
Leon Rosen designed, and a new 
series of tables designed by Irving 
Rosen, using etched mirror glass. 

It is the fusion of tradition and 
style that distinguishes Pace. “Fash- 
ion and lasting design are not the 
same thing,” says Irving Rosen. “We 
never considered ourselves ‘modern, 
and we don’t intend to be post- 
modern,” adds Leon Rosen. 

Recently when Irving Rosen took a 
Caribbean vacation, he was asked, at 
the hotel where he stayed, how many 
generations the firm had been in 
business. “Some of the other guests 
had heard of the Pace Collection,” he 
says, “and they asked whether it 
dated back to the turn of the century. 
One man even thought that the firm 


was two hundred years old!" 






— Jeffrey Simpson 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show= 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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People remember my name, need only to replace the cartridge | built-in cone shaped screen | 
not because | invented the first to give your Moen faucet new life. | prevents clogging from sediment, | 
single-handle washerless faucet FORGET ax to save you trouble. | 
ever. But because | invented the FAUCET FIDDLING. ,# FORGETHO-HUM STYLES. | 


most dependable faucet ever. 
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kitchen, lavatory or shower 
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For those who remember Acapulco as it was. 
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The Acapulco of secluded beaches, have only to say “Pierre Marques” 
rambling haciendas, manicured to find yourself there. 

fairways, timeless luxury, and Escape to all of this now for 
splendid cuisine still exists. You 4 days and 3 nights for $88.50*. 


*Per person, double occupancy, April 19 to December 15, 1981. 


PIERRE 
MARQUES 


A PRINCESS HOTEL 





For reservations or information, see your travel agent or call 1-800-223-1818. 


Emeralds 
in eighteen karat yellow gold. 
Designs © Philip Monroe. 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. 


PHILIP MONROE JEWELER 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist, American Gem Society 


527 Pine Street Seattle (206) 624-1531 
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PREVIEWS 


Coming Next— 
in September 





Architectural Digest Visits: 
REGINE 
in her private world — 
her apartment in Paris. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Janet Shand Kydd‘s 
Morley Old Hall, in England, 
mirrors a great tradition. 


Complementary moods mark 
the New York and country 
homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Senén Ubina. 


Val Arnold's soft-spoken 
brand of sophistication 
for a midwestern house. 


With Toronto’s bright lights 
as background, Jay Spectre 
defines a setting of glamour. 


An antique-filled design, 
novelist Speed Lamkin’s 
family home in Louisiana. 


A new era for a grand 
Newport “cottage” by Boston 
designer William Hodgins. 


Lively yet restful, a house 
in Spain by Kalef Alaton 
and Janet Polizzi. 








| PREVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 





“ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Gardens: 
A Tuscan villa and its 
varied outdoor “rooms” — 
La Gamberaia, near Florence. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
The Collectors: 


Chinese art treasures fill 
the Washington, D.C. home of 
Sen. and Mrs. Hugh Scott. 


Architecture: 
A solar house of shining 
steel by Joseph Linton and 
Wayne Bingham, in Utah. 


Historic Houses: 
Los Angeles’s Bicentennial 
recalled in the rancho of 
Mexican governor Pio Pico. 


Art: 
Statuesque gifts of nature, 
trees inspire painters to 
capture their many moods. 


Antiques: 
Pocket watches give 
beautiful testimony to the 
elegance of their times. 


AND MORE— 
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It’s got all the advantages of a big desk, in a compact 
size. Handcrafted in teak or oak, the Cadodesk is 
the ideal complement to Cado Wall Systems. 


For color brochures, send $3.00 to CADO/ROYAL SYSTEM, INC., 
Box C-210, 155 Helen Street, South Plainfield, NJ 07080 


A full color catalogue of fine English 
furniture plus European and Oriental 
decorative pieces, priced less than you 
would expect to pay. An exceptional 
offering, each one of a kind and 
exclusively from Horchow. Private 
customers only, no dealer inquiries, 
please. To receive your FREE cat- 
alogue, call TOLL-FREE 24 hours 
daily, 800-527-0303 (in Texas, call 
800-442-5806) or fill in and mail 

this coupon to: 


HORCHOW 


The Horchow Collection, Box 34257 
Dept. 40713, Dallas, Texas 75234 





“In the past 15 years, we've had ten mailmen, five new 
rugs and one refrigerator. A Frigidaire.’ 


FRIGIDAIRE 
HERE TODAY, HERE TOMORROW. 


Frigidaire One of the White Consolidated Industries. Wel 





Dionne Warwick thought 
Red Cross was 
only about hurricanes. 


A Public Service of This Magazine | 
& The Advertising Council 


tors’ appointments... and even 
to the store. They help veterans 
get back on the track. They 
teach kids to swim...and how 
to save lives. 

“T found out that if you 
added up all the different 
humanitarian jobs Red Cross 
does in different towns, the 
number comes to over 100! 

“That’s why I’m helping to 
keep Red Cross ready. And 
why I hope you do, too.” 





“True. I always thought of 
Red Cross as a kind of rescue 
force in times of disaster and 
little more. 

“Then I learned that in 
towns and cities across 
America, Red Cross gives the 
kind of help to individuals that 
you rarely hear about, because 
it doesn’t make headlines in the 
newspaper. 

“Red Cross, for instance, 
helps elderly people get to doc- 





Keep Red Cross 
ready. 
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Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector” by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310, 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. In the 
Midwest, call 312/664-5362 


\LY 
WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 


Flowers have always been an inspiration to Sherle Wagner. Now, this bathroom botanist has transplanted the poppy, capturing the 
charm of its silhouette and the lacquer-red of its color. Found in art dating a thousand years h 
back, this lovely lower makes a mockery of the hardy perennial. And our Mr. Wagner S erle Wasner 


pollinates it again, not only on this bowl, but on wall tiles and accessories as well. 60 East 57 Street. N.Y.. N.Y. 10022 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept AD. 


PL 8-3300 








Walnut Citation with Oak Bands 


AWARD WINNING KENTUCKY WOOD FLOORS 


Kentucky custom patterns are made with exacting craftsmanship in preassembled 
modules for convenient installation. In addition, a full line of economic plank and 
prefinished parquet in a wide range of species, sizes, 


textures and finishes is offered. When excellence is 
required for residential or commercial accents, see your 
Kentucky Wood Floors distributor, or call or write: 

1981 Kentucky Wood Floors, Dept. AD, 7761 National 
9 Turnpike, Louisville, Kentucky 40214, (502) 368-5836 
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MOVING? RENEWING? 
QUESTION or COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE YOUR LABEL! 


All our services to subscribers are faster when you include that subscription label. 


MOVING? Please give us 8 


weeks notice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW 
ADDRESS 


Name 





Address Apt. No 





City = State Zip 


Please attach your 
Architectural Digest label here, 
or copy your name and address 
as it appears on your label in 
this space: 


RENEWING? Check your - 


label to be sure it's correct. By the way, your 
label shows the last issue in your current sub- 
scription in the top right corner. (Example 
MAH 81 means March of 1981 is the last issue 
youll get.) For uninterrupted service, include 
your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? We can 


give faster results when you include your 

label. 

Unlisting Service. See Below. Just check this 

box, send us this coupon and your label. 

(_] Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest list. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80322 








ANOTHER 
KOCH +LOWY 
CLASSIC. 


In polished brass or chrome 
Adjustable shade throws 
light at any angle. 

Full range dimmer switch 
Height extends from 35” to 46 
Sturdy rectangular base 
Exclusive KOCH + LOWY desigr 


Through your designer 
or architect 
and at fine stores everywhere 
Ma 
KOCH + LOWY, INC 
Long Island City, N.Y. 1110] 
for your nearest dealer. 


THE 
READING 
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There's a name that's making headlines in the world 
of international interior design. The Lascaris Design 
Group. Creators of poetic interiors — both 
residential and commercial — throughout the United 
States and around the world. 


A team of imaginative professionals — designers, 
architects and space planners — who combine 
their crafts and expertise to create interiors with 

undeniable panache. Distinctive environments 
masterfully tailored to their clients’ unique needs. 


As a turn-key operation, The Lascaris Design Group 
implements every phase of the design process. 
Researching and planning, the procurement of all 
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Atlas 


materials, custom furniture and accessories, as well 
as expert installation. 


The Lascaris touch has already transformed 
an impressive array of interiors from embassies in 
Washington, D.C. to palaces in the Middle €ast. 


Add vour home or business to our client list aNd you 
can be certoin you will be in the best of company. 


1010 WISCONSIN AVE. WASHINGTON D.C. 20007 @ TEL. 909-333-1080 @ TELEX 248658 LASC UR 











THE PACE COLLECTION INC./ 321 EAST 62 STREET, NEW YORK 
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BACK ISSUES ($6 each) 


MAY 1981 Architectural Digest Visits: 
ollobrigida; Architecture: Charles 
n Callister; Gardens: Swiss Pines; 
ic Houses: Le Temple de la Gloire. 


APRIL 1981 Architectural Digest visits: 

or and Mrs. John Y. Brown, Jr.; Archi- 
e: Bruce Goff; The Collectors: To Honor 
st- 





§’ MARCH 1981 Architectural Digest visits: 
ge Hamilton; Historic Houses: Charleston; 
ollectors: Setting for Modern Art; Gardens: 
ification. 


OLLECTOR’S ISSUES ($10 each) 


B JUL/AUG 1979 07811 NOVEMBER 1978 


JUNE 1979 07810 OCTOBER 1978 
iS MAY 1979 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 
4 APRIL 1979 07808 JULY/AUG 1978 
6 MARCH 1979 07805 MAY 1978 


2. JAN/FEB 1979 
2. DECEMBER 1978 


07803 MARCH 1978 
07802 JAN/FEB 1978 





€ « Clear Slipcase. Two of 
these handsome acrylic cases 
hold a complete year of Archi- 

tectural Digest issues. #00150 
Clear Slipcase $20 (1.90) 


Stack your Architectural 


acrylic. Keep back issues 


A - Bound Editions. Two-vol- 
ume set holds a year of Architec- 
tural Digest bound in rich navy 
cloth stamped in gold. 

#00194 1980 s/2 $60 (incl.) 
#00195 1979 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#00196 1978 s/2 $80 (incl.) 





B. Soft Slipcase. Padded 
protection for your Architec- 
tural Digests. Two cases hold 

12 issues. Coffee-color vinyl 
case stamped in gold. #00149 
Soft AD Slipcase 7.95 (1.50) 


D. Magazine Bin. 
Digests neatly in clear 
handy and available. 


#00154 Magazine Bin 
37.50 ($3) 

























E - Reading Stand. Showcase 
your Architectural Digests and 
keep them where they'll be read. 
Back issues stack underneath this 
clear acrylic stand. #00153 


DE rrs| 
Reading Stand 19.95 (1.60) 


Pret acacia 
OVER ( 100 
: F - America’s Best Restaurants, 
Nationwide guide to the very best 
as chosen by subscribers to Bon 
Appétit. Selected for quality of 
food, service, ambience and value. 
In paperback. #00187 Restaurant 
Guide 7.95 ($1) 


Merchandise availability and 
price guaranteed through Sept. 30, 1981. 


Architectural Digest Order Form for Selections. 
It’s easy to order by phone. Call toll free 800-421-4448. 


Mon.-Fri. 7 am to 7 pm, Sat. 7 am to 1 pm Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2071. Credit Card orders only. (Minimum $15) 


5-digit eo Item |Shipping 





(please print) 








Name 





Address 





City 





State 










Payment information: 
(J Enclosed is my check or money order (no cash 
please) payable to AD Selections. 
|} MasterCard 
| Diners Club 


Ordering information: 

Please fill in the five-digit product num- 
ber and all ordering information includ- 
ing subtotals and grand total. Put your 
name and address in the spaces provided. 
Then send this form with your check or 
money order in an envelope to: Dept. 
AM 81 Architectural Digest Selections 
8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 







Add 6% tax if 
delivered in Calif. 


GRAND TOTAL 


Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
Items may be shipped separately. 
Offer good USA and Canada only. 


BankAmericard/Visa 
American Express 
Card Number 


Expires 





















Signature 





*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission. 


CaBINET Makers 


P.O. BOX 6517 EVANSVILLE.INDIANA 477 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 
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Bring the splendor of Italy into your home. 
Ceramic Tiles of Italy add lasting value to any 
house because their beauty endures. 


Express yourself in a wealth of colors, 
designs and textures no one else can offer. 
And make a statement that endures. 


Ceramic Tiles of Italy outlast any 

Carpeting or vinyl flooring. And nothing's easier 
to clean. Create a lasting impression. 
Write for our free brochure: 


Italian Tile Center, One World Trade Center 


Suite 2057, New York, New York 10048 
® 





Indulge! Henry Wills mug in bright pewter. Omni iced drink spoon in stainless. Complete services at fine stores. 





The silver cube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence. Made in America ’ 


© 1980 Oneida Lad 
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This winter, spend 2 or 3 weeks 


OCT29 
NOV 93 


with the Queen in the world’s most "”' ': 





In 1982, the Queen of ships has the 
pick of ports. And you can see some 
of the most fabulous in as little as 

2 weeks! 

This winter, the incomparable 
Queen Elizabeth 2 offers vacationers a 
variety of one-of-a-kind, warm-weather 
cruises. They range in length from two 
to three weeks. And they contain a 
heady mixture of some of the world’s 
most popular ports and some of its more 
exotic. 


Planning your dream vacation. 


One of the QE2 cruises shown may 
fit perfectly into your vacation timetable. 
Or perhaps you'd prefer to design your 
own vacation: add an exotic land tour, 
for instance; or combine two or more of 
these fascinating cruises. 

Save up to $750 on airfare. 

Cunard offers air allowances so 
liberal—up to $750, depending on the 
length of your cruise—they may actually 
— = 29 airfare on Pan Am, desig- 
nated airline for these 
QE2 winter cruises. TRAN AM. 
South America: New York or Florida 
to Rio (Jan. 17, 14 days). 

Port Everglades passengers board 
Jan. 19. Then on to Barbados. Your Bra- 
zilian adventure begins in Belem, near 
the Amazon; continues in Salvador, 
Bahia; and winds up in spectacular Rio 
de Janeiro ($2,435 to $13,130, from 
New York; $2,285 to $12,980, from 
Florida). Or continue to Cape Town (21 
days, $3,650 to $19,695). 


Africa, India & Asia: Cape Town 
to Singapore (Feb. 7, 17 days). 
Classic Cape Town. Durban, for 
Zulu beadwork. Mauritius, in the Indian 
Ocean. The Cinnamon Gardens of 
Colombo, Sri Lanka. Madras, your 
opportunity to visit the wondrous Taj 
Mahal. Kuala Lumpur (Kelang), capital 
of Malaysia ($3,505 to $18,890). 


Far East: Singapore to Hong Kong 
(Feb. 25, 10 days). 

See exotic Singapore. Bangkok 
(Pattaya), fora taste of The King and I. 





fascinating spots. 


Feb. 25-Mar. 4 


Hong Kong, for a choice of optional 
land tours to the People’s Republic of 
China ($1,945 to $10,495). 


Orient and Hawaii: Hong Kong to 
Los Angeles (Mar. 7, 17 days). 

Visit fabulous Hong Kong. Pusan, 
South Korea, with time to see historic 
Kyongju. Japan in spring: picturesque 
Kagoshima, Yokohama and the chance 
to visit bustling Tokyo. Honolulu and 
Lahaina, setting for Michener’s Hawaii 
($3,310 to $17,840) 


Trans-Canal: Los Angeles to Florida 
or New York (Mar. 24, 14 days). 


Acapulco, then through the 
Panama Canal to Cristobal and the 
Spanish forts of Cartagena, Colombia. 
On to Curacao before disembarking 
Port Everglades passengers Apr. 5 
($2,285 to $12,980 to Florida; $2,435 


to $13,130 to New York). Special oppor- 
tunity: continue on to England (19 days, 


$3,555 to $18,085). 


BURLINGAMINDV © I 
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AN 2.4 


FEB 
Special opportunity: Hawaii to 
Florida or New York (Mar. 19, 19 dav EB i 
Make your Trans-Canal vacation ' 


even more exciting by joining the Queen 
in beautiful Hawaii (3.115 to $17,445 telly 4 9 


Port Everglades; $3,265 to $17,595 a 
to New York). FEER ] 
Last of the great superliners. Man 


The QE2 is 963 feet of grandeur, 13 “"’ UN 
stories of nonstop excitement. Her style 
and comfort are legeridary: large and 
lavish staterooms, four restaurants, four 
pools, a theater, 10 bars and public APR 
rooms, a casino and shops—all amid 
nearly an acre of open deck. 

With celebrity passengers, interna- 
tional entertainers and the largest social 
and service staffs afloat, the Queen is 
141 years of Cunard tradition. 


TN £ 


All rates are per person, double occupancy 
and subject to availability. Maximum air 
allowances apply. 


British Registry 





Queen Elizabeth 2 


For once in your life, live. 
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_INTERIOR DESIGN 
84 Scale 


Midwestern Abundance 
Interior Design by Val Arnold 





92 Morley Old Hall 
The Charms of an English Country House 


98 An Artist’s Worlds 
City and Country Backgrounds for a Painter 
Interior Design by Joy Ubina 
Manhattan and Connecticut 





@ Newport Cottage 
Refreshing the Formality of Another Era 
Interior Design by William Hodgins, ASID 
Rhode Island 
124 _ Urbanity 
An International Design in Toronto 
Interior Design by Jay Spectre 





cover: A view of part of the library of a house 144 In Marbella 
in Newport, Rhode Island, with interior design Reflecting the Andalusian Mood of the Costa del Sol 


by William Hodgins of Boston. Photography Interior Design by Kalef Alaton, ASID, and Janet Polizzi 
is by Johann Mayr. Featured on page 110. if . wee ; . or a 
152 Rare Heritage 


Novelist’s Louisiana Home Alive with History and Tradition 








== 7 eee ae a 158 A Warm Medley 
Letters from Readers 10 Bringing a Southwestern Tone to the Pacific Northwest 
oS eee Interior Design by Russell W. Burton 








People Are the Issue 16 : — SS a 7 
Guest Speake sa ART AND ANTIQUES - 
Stanley Barrows on Memorable Designs 104 Antiques: Pocket Watches 
cc hs, ene Via? eee, ee The Passage of Time Illuminated with Artistry and Style 
& 
Russell Lynes Observes 5) ees : “ : 
The Tyranny of Cyclops 164 Art: The Majesty of Trees 
* ; |. eee Paintings of Form and Color 

Artist’s Dialogue 64 ee ee a Le. ae 
A Conversation with Anthony Caro GP ECIAL FEATU RES 
Collector's Close-u 80 ; : 

E ; 7 114 Gardens: Villa Gamberaia 
Antiques Notebook 182 A Symmetrical Composition in the Tuscan Manner 
The Warmth of the Eighteenth Century Italy 
Tete Ghowrocihs 196 VO ee Digest Visits: Régine 
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Donghia Textiles— 


Sees cia vation Vs The Collectors: Treasured Chinese Antiques 


5 ; Te 
Design Dialogue 319) Senator and Mrs. Hugh Scott in Washington, D.C. 7 
The Worldof Hatry,Eineon 138 Architecture: Joseph Linton and Wayne Bingham 

Utah 
Objects 224 : ae 
Noel Jeffrey—The Designer's Choices 17© Historic Houses: Governor Pio Pico’s Adobe 

To Honor the Los Angeles Bicentennial 
Designed for Reading 236 —_——— ee 


Books Surveying Art 


: IAA - 
Previews 24¢ Volume Thirty-eight /Number Nine. Copyright © 1981 Knapp Communications Corporation 


: ; ,59 All rights reserved in all countries. Copyright contents may not be reproduced in any manner without 
Reader's Directory a= prior written permission of Architectural Digest. Printed in the United States of America 
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Ae de le ra ‘cn " , hss 
A splendid hand painted paper accented by : _ Brochure Available 


fine pieces of antique Chinese porcelain. 


GRACIE | 


Oriental Wallcoverings, Art & Antiques Since 1898 
979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PLaza 3-5350 
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Spark plugs tipped with silver, 


magnetic pulse ignition, precisely metered 
fuel injection...the Peugeot 505 S 
shrugs off tune-ups for 30,000 miles. 


S ilver-tipped spark plugs? An 
extravagance, to be sure, but 
for an utterly practical reason: in 
the Peugeot 5055, they last 2 to 
3 times longer than average spark 
plugs. 

Similarly, magnetic pulse igni- 
tion. Specified by Peugeot engi- 
neers, it has no points to be adjust- 
ed or replaced, ever. 





Zz = 


The spark plnetorine Peugeot 505S are 
tipped with silver. They last 2 to 3 times 
longer than ordinary spark plugs. 


Precisely metered fuel 


Peugeot considers fuel injection a 
far more exact method of metering 
fuel to the engine than the more 
primitive carburetor. 

A control valve, manufactured 
to an accuracy of 4/10ths of one 
thousandth of an inch, directs a 
precise amount of fuel to each cyl- 
inder. Result: more complete com- 
bustion, less wastage of fuel. 

Leaving nothing to chance, 
Peugeot engineers mount a sensor 
in the tailpipe to check the perform- 
ance of the fuel injection. If it 
detects an imbalance in the fuel- 
air mixture, an on-board computer 
sends a correcting signal to the 
engine. 

This technology is so effective 


that the recommended tune-up 
interval of the XN6 engine has 
been extended to 30,000 miles. 


A fortress of strength 
Clever engine technology is of lit- 
tle use if the rest of the car crum- 
bles before its time. The Peugeot 


The Peugeot Lion 


The lion has repre- 

sented Peugeot since 

1858. It was Peugeot 

that built the first car 

ever sold commer- 

cially (1891)... the 
world’s first diesel-powered car 
(1922)...and the first high-rpm 
diesel engine (1967). 





iD The Bette! 505 $24 ton anda half of solid European craftsmanship —hurtles 


around the test track at the Peugeot Technical Center. 
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505S, however, is a veritable for- 
tress of strength. 

The body, for example, is 
welded in 3,932 places. A steel 
frame forms a safety cage around 
the passenger compartment. 
There are 21 separate measures to 
combat rust and corrosion. 

Peugeot is a stickler for quality. 
After assembly, every single car is 
put through a thorough road test 
on a special track. It costs more to 
build a car this way. Nonetheless, 
Peugeot would have it no other way: | 


Seats “tuned” to the suspension 
Most carmakers use springs in 

their seats. But seat springs tend 
to amplify the oscillations of the 
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car's suspension, which can actu- 
ally disturb one’s stomach. 

Peugeot has banished springs in 
favor of more expensive polymerized 
foam, tuned to the suspension. 





Polymerized foam replaces springs in 
the 505 S seat construction. The seat 
backs can be raked to 16 positions, and 
the driver's seat adjusts for height. 


The foam is molded under 
heat to the shape of the human 
anatomy, and covered with soft 
velour. 


Thanks to the long, 107.9-inch 
wheelbase and efficient use of 
interior space, the 505S is a true 
5-seater, with room in the back 
seat for adult legs and adult heads. 














The Peugeot 505S, 
from the second-largest 
carmaker in Europe. 
At $13,520, many 
observers consider it 
undervalued in today’s 
market. 


Awesome dampening devices 


No seats, no matter how comfort- 
able, can disguise the deficiencies 
of a poor suspension. Normally, a 
shock absorber is designed to 
deliver either a soft ride or good 
handling, but not both at the 
same time. 

The Peugeot shock absorbers, 
however, are awesome dampening 
devices. They will swallow large 
bumps without breaking stride... 
and deliver excellent handling. 

Cut apart a Peugeot shock 
absorber and you will discover why. 
The piston contains four times as 
many valves as a normal shock 
absorber. 

Complex, indeed, but amaz- 
ingly durable. Where lesser shock 
absorbers might be expected to 
show signs of weakening after 
30,000 miles, the Peugeot shock 
absorber has been designed to 
maintain peak efficiency for 
60,000 miles of normal use. 

Peugeot has little tolerance for 
shoddily engineered cars. 


The meaning of “S” 


Peugeot does not believe in nib- 
bling you to death with extra-cost 
options. When you spend $13,520* 
for a gasoline-engined 5055S, this 
is the “S” (for Special) equipment 
that comes with the car: 


* Factory-installed air 
conditioning 

* Electric windows 

¢ Electric sunroof 

* Cruise control 


¢ Digital AM/FM stereo radio 
with Seek/Scan tuning and four 
speakers 


¢ Automatic electric antenna 


* Central door locking—a twist 
of the key locks all four doors 


* Alloy wheels 
* Multi-adjustable driver’s seat. 


So fully equipped is the 505S 
that the only other ways to spend 
your money are by ordering a 
3-speed automatic transmission 
($360) in place of the manual 
5-speed overdrive gearbox, and by 
specifying metallic paint ($290). 


See your dealer for details of 
Peugeot’s limited warranties. 


*Based on PO.E. manufacturer's suggested retail prices 


Actual prices may vary according to local dealer. Destina- 
tion charges, state and local taxes, dealer preparation, if 
any, and license fees are extra 


[ For name of nearest Peugeot dealer, call 
1-800-447-2882 toll free in the conti- 
nental U.S. In Illinois, 1-800-322-4400. 


Please send me the Peugeot Facts Kit, 
complete with brochures, road tests by 
leading car magazines, plus list of my 
nearest dealers. 

Please include details 

on Overseas Delivery 


Address 
City. 


Siac ey 


Peugeot Motors of America, Inc., 
One Peugeot Plaza, Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey 07071 


| 
| Name 
l 
| 
! 





PEUGEOT 


©1981, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 


L 27-000AD-0900 











Steinway” All others 





Most piano soloists who step out on a concert stage sit down at a Steinway. 


(Piano choice of soloists scheduled to perform during the 1981-82 concert season.) 


American Symphony Orchestia.;.. .-2-e aoe Steinway 5 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra ............... Steinway 5 
Baltimore Symphony 2... .. 5 eee Steinway 11 
Boston Symphony Orchestra ............... Steinway 4 
Chicago Symphony; “.....0:.8 .s2000 4 Steinway 6 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra ............ Steinway 10 
Cleveland Orchestra Turse es eee Steinway 15 
Dallas Symphony Orchestfa'.............%.. Steinway 8 
Denver Symphony Orchesiva .....:....7.-.- Steinway 6 
Detroit Symiphony Orchestra”... 0 eee Steinway 7 
Houston Symphony Orchestra .............. Steinway 10 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra .......... Steinway 6 
Los: Angeles Philharmonic... .4.2ce 02 eee Steinway 6 
Minnesota Orchestia ..< 3.6.00. ae ae ee Steinway 9 
New York Pinlharmomic \s:o..0.< «cites ees Steinway 12 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra ............ Steinway 2 
Oregon Symphony Orchestra’. «<i Steinway 5 
Philadelphia Orchestta’.1.2.0 eer Steinway 9 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra’. oe wo Steinway 9 
St. Louis Symphomy aco te oa he ee Steinway 6 
San. Antonio Symphony.) 8 oe ee Steinway 5 
Sait’Francisco Sympnotvan... +... ea eee Steinway 12 
Seattle Symphony Orchestia co). yeaa ene Steinway 2 
‘Tulsa Philharmomec <2). a ee Steinway 2 
National Symphony of Washington, D.C. .... Steinway 5 


Steinway & Sons 


Others 1 
Others 1 
Others 1 
Others 2 
Others 1 
Others 0 
Others 2 
Others 1 
Others 3 
Others 5 
Others 2 
Others 1 
Others 0 
Others 1 
Others 3 
Others 0 
Others 0 
Others 2 
Others 1 
Others 2 
Others 1 
Others 2 
Others 2 
Others 0 
Others 1 


For literature about the Steinway, write to John H. Steinway, Dept.50, LOO West 57th Street, New York, N_Y. 10019 


Listen to “The Steinway Hour” on National Public Radio. 








l; youre going to do something about beauty care, 
do it very, very well. 


Princess Marcella orghese 


Special beauty treatment and uncommon colour. Available internationally. 


‘dul BsayHiog eI/adIeW) SS8DULg OBELO 


BARBINI 


The Barbinis have been making glass in 
Murano, Venice's glassmaking island since 
the seventeenth century. 

This collection has special significance 
because of the blending of creative Italian 
contemporary design and 
functional American technology. 


Ric 
Ric 26: 10%" high. 7" wide. 


Ric 14: 5%" high. 7" wide. Hand-modelled, 


saline etched glass in white, amber 
and rose quartz. 1-60 W. 


Bombo 
20" high. 18” diameter. Hand-blown, 
varied intensity white glass. 1-150 W 


Through your designer. 


305 East 63 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 751-0575 


Chicago: Rozmallin, The Mart 
Dallas, Houston: Waitman Martin, Inc 
Los Angeles: Janus et Cie., P.D.C 
Minn.: Phyllis Murray, Inc., Harmon Court 
San Francisco: Wayne Guthrie, lce House 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I just returned to the States from an 

extended visit to Kyoto. I was greeted 

by six months of Architectural Digest— 
it was true Nirvana. 

Noboru Hamanaka 

Macon, Georgia 


Each time a new issue of Architectural 
Digest arrives and | start looking 
through it, it is like I have seen it all 
before. Where has all of the unique- 
ness gone? It seems that residents 
repeat designs they have seen in 
other homes—rarely bringing in any 
of their own personality. 
Barbara Deehan 
Lubbock, Texas 


I marvel again and again at the origi- 
nality and excellence of design 
shown in your pages, and at the 
quality of the magazine as a whole. 
Pat Lawson-Black 

Melbourne, Australia 


Architectural Digest is not one of the 

best—it is the best magazine I have 

read. I hope to be an architect one 

day, and your magazine is a presup- 
position for what a good home is. 

Benny Bengtsson 

Broby, Sweden 


I am overwhelmed with the magnifi- 

cence of the architecture and interior 

designs of the homes you feature. 
Annette L. Collins 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Your magazine is superb, but I would 

love to know from the owners of the 

homes all the practical aspects of 
actually living in their homes. 

Felicité Fine 

Johannesburg, South Africa 


If the florists had had a crop failure, 
you would not have had, it appears to 
me, a March 1981 issue, 
Richard L. Cherveny 
Memphis, Tennessee 


The secrets of Westchester Count 
have always fascinated me. Thank 
you for the fabulous April issue ané 
“Welcome Flight from the City,’ 
which gave me a chance to see be 
yond the trees that hide such a mar 
velous and wondrous place. 
Diana Rae 

Phoenix, Arizona 




































In an age of inferior quality and 
prefabrication, it is a joy to be able to 
experience the exuberance and clas- 
sic style that are synonymous with 
your fine magazine. I hope I may 
never run out of wood for my fire, 
Grand Marnier for my glass, or 
Architectural Digest for my mind. 
Jeff E. Palmer 

Seattle, Washington 


There seems to be a preponderance 
of art highlighted in your Collector's 
Close-up column. Even though the 
information about the art is indeed 
of interest, | would love to read more 
about the various antiques featured 
in the interiors. Art is important in 
the overall design, but it appears you 
are favoring it over the antiques, 
which, I feel, are also very important 
and of interest to your readers. 

Walter Michaels 

Chicago, Illinois 


I was pleased to read your Guest 
Speaker column entitled “Fleur 
Cowles on Living with Flair,” fea- 
tured in your March issue. I have 
always been an admirer of her art. 
Eloise Lynn 

Gainesville, Texas 


The sumptuous color and beauty 
displayed in Architectural Digest are 
nonpareil in the periodical publish- 
ing field. Obviously your standards 
will permit nothing less than perfee- 
tion to grace your pages. 
Thomas R. Schoen 

Toledo, Ohio 
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Create your own The natural beauty A delicate, 
memorable. of selected botani- long-lasting home 
Ane}an= ae U ALAM ial= cals — a blend of fragrance spray, 
warmth and delicate flowers, releasing a 
beauty of aromatic herbs perfume so sheer 
candlelight and and subtle spices it can only be 

the distinctive — all contained defined asa 
fragrance of in a miniature oval feeling. Claire 
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I am often asked for design “‘tips’’ by 
people who are about to redecorate their 
homes. The best advice I can give is to call 
an interior designer. As reporters of de- 
sign, we feel it is our function not only to 
show some of the finest interiors, but to 
bring the work of leading interior design- 
ers—and talented new designers—to the 
attention of our readers. That is why we 
include our ‘‘Reader’s Directory’ in the 
back of each issue—where the interior 
designers and architects appearing in the 
issue are listed, with name, address and 


Scale 

Val Arnold evidently enjoys the in- 
triguing gadgets he has incorporated 
into the midwestern house we show 
in this issue. After a long search, he 
found a table for the family room, 
with lap trays that appear at the push 
of a button, for informal meals. “It’s 
really unique—once you see it and 
use it, you wish every house could 
have one,” he declares. Reading trays 
pull across the bed “so you can read a 
book without being weighed down 
by it.” The master bath, however, is 
the residence’s technological tri- 
umph. Here, as Mr. Arnold tells us, 
“you can press buttons and, accord- 
ing to your mood, have sunshine or 
trade winds, steam, or two different 
kinds of rain.”” His client, equally 
pleased with the multipurpose de- 
sign, says, “I wouldn’t change a 
thing. At last I have a house that 
loves to be lived in.” See page 84. 


Morley Old Hall 

“T am a complete amateur,” says 
Janet Shand Kydd, of her work in 
bringing her Tudor manor, Morley 
Old Hall, back to life after it had been 
empty and unloved for years. The 
house is imbued with the English 
country style of casual perfection. It 
looks outward, unlike earlier struct- 
ures that faced enclosed courtyards. 
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telephone number (see page 252). One u 
to find a designer is to leaf through a: 
issues of Architectural Digest and c 
tact directly those professionals whe 
work you find most appealing. A 
tural Digest is not a ‘how-to’ magazin 
but we do want to provide a way for you 
find interior designers with the experier 


and ability to make your dreams real. 


Editor-in-Chi 





On the facade itself, classical pedi 
ments, Dutch gables and Tudor brie 
coexist happily. Inside, the more for- 
mal drawing rooms and the “Doggi 
Room’”’—so called because the 
Great Danes are allowed in—go te 
gether just as well. Recognizing 
Shand Kydd’s preference for old r 
terials, her friend Angus McBean 
made her an unusual gift: When 
hall needed a fireplace, he pieced one 
together from bits of Elizabethan — 
woodwork. See page 92. 


An Artist’s Worlds 
Senén and Joy Ubifia have always 
created environments appropriate to 
their busy and creative lives. With an 
apartment in New York—“The rooms 
are large, by New York standards, 
with the additive luxury of wasted — 
space,” says Mrs. Ubifia—and havinj , 
designed a country home just a sho! . 
drive away in Connecticut, they have 
been able to lead two kinds of life at 
once, thereby enriching both. The 
first priority in both homes was to” 
provide a suitable background for 
Mr. Ubifia’s artwork, which includes ~ 
both painting and sculpture. And 
this called for sophisticated lighting 
techniques. Says Mrs. Ubifia, é 
more I learn about interior design, 
the more humble I become. It re=_ 
quires being a full-time expert in: ; 
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continued on page 20 


Into my life you came 
° ; Bringing peace to my heart 
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Love to my soul 
In your eyes I see myself 
Feeling, reaching, looking 


For perfect harmony. 
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ora sunset—automatically. 


hard edge of shadows in the sun. One that lets you focus on a smile 


M POLAROID 


X70 


The only SLR instant camera. 
The fully automatic Polaroid 
SXx-70 AutoFocus. See your 
dealer for the original chrome 
and leather model, or the neu, 


economical 
Model 2. 
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vith the experience of an instant. 
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engineering and electronics, as well 
as knowing the way to throw a 
throw pillow.” See page 98. 


Newport Cottage 

Local residents in Newport still refer 
to the grand old cottage as the “Van- 
derbilt house,” because it was long 
the home of Harold S. Vanderbilt, the 
noted yachtsman, whose various 
boats won the America’s Cup three 
times. Boston designer William 
Hodgins has given the house new life 
for the couple who make it their 
year-round residence—something 
unusual in this famous American 
summer colony. “Some people may 
think it strange to have chosen light 
pastel colors for a house lived in 
twelve months of the year,” says the 
designer, whose current projects take 
him from New York to Palm Beach. 
But a bright atmosphere was what his 
clients wanted. It lends a contempo- 
rary feeling to a design that fits a 
delightfully old-fashioned way of 
living. We know few homes today, 
for instance, where a dance floor sees 
regular use. See page 110. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Régine 

Some international personalities do 
not even need a last name. Régine is 
one of those, and she is known in the 
fashionable cities of the world by the 
clubs that bear her name. There are 
over a dozen, scattered from Paris 
and London to New York and Rio de 
Janeiro. Indeed, Régine gave the era 
of the discothéque a new kind of café 
society by providing a new kind of 
café. Naturally we were intrigued by 
the prospect of seeing the private 
domain of a woman who has become 
famous by providing such a success- 
ful public ambience. We found a 
mise-en-scéne for entertaining, an 
appropriate setting for one who has 
never been known to miss an excuse 
for giving a party. A reflection of 
Régine’s own definitive tastes and 
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style of living, it is, as a friend put 
“the apartment of a star.” Régine h 
said, ‘This is much, much more tk 
an apartment. It’s my nest, my goc 
luck charm.” See page 120. 


Urbz 
The triplex Toronto apartment | 
show in this issue is definitely 
tage Jay Spectre. It has his customar 
boldness, warmth and sophistica- 
tion. It reflects the personality of a 
client whose international way of lif 
demanded Mr. Spectre’s special abil 
ity: to create a setting that would be 
appropriate anywhere. The cross- 
cultural references for which thi 
New York-based designer is knowr 
were “carefully edited to make a 
particular statement,” he affirn 
one that is both contemporary and 
complex. Mr. Spectre tells us: “ 
project is my best foot forward. Im 
proud of it, and it does represent me. 
I think of the way artists sometimes 
sign their paintings—particularly ina 
Léger I saw recently. On the back of 
the painting, Léger wrote the words, 
‘This is a definitive painting,’ and he 
signed both back and front. That's 
how I see this project.” See page 124. 


The Collectors: 

Treasured Chinese Antiques 
Senator Hugh Scott has been a part 
of Washington, D.C. life since he was 
first elected senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1959. His eighteen-year career 
in the Senate, during which time he 
was minority leader, is well known to 
anyone who reads a newspaper. Less 
well known, however, is the senators” 
connoisseurship of Chinese art. 
While still in the Senate, he found 
time to write a book, The Golden 
of Chinese Art: The Lively Tang D y 
(Tuttle & Co., 1967), and it is art 
of this period that fills the Wash- 
ington home of the senator and his 
wife, Marian. Here, in the tradition 
of the Chinese scholar official, he- 
likes to turn his attention to art and to 
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Pass the lines at the insurance counter, skip filling out 
forms, just go to the gate. You’re already protected. Every 
time you put your tickets (plane, train or ship tickets) 
on the Card you are automatically covered with $75,000 
in Travel Accident Insurance. One ticket or a family’s 
worth, they’re all covered. The cost is included in your 
Cardmembership fee* Charge your tickets in advance 
and you’re covered on your way to and from the air- 
port in a taxi, bus or airport limo. One more 
reason to carry the American Express’Card. — 
Dont leave home without it. 
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If music is one of your 
pleasures, it is our pleasure to 
introduce you to a unique audio 
system that will put unlimited 
access to music at your finger- 
tips, from anywhere in your lis- 
tening room. 

SReucoemslmelceeolion 
7000, is equipped with a micro- 
computer which allows you to 
select your program source from 
the turntable, cassette tape 
player, and pre-programmed FM 
stations, by remote control. You 
can switch between program 
sources, adjust volume levels, 
and enjoy full command of your 
tape cassette for recording or 
playback, all without ever touch- 
NereMO ss Laee seco m leases UeeRs ela 


micro-computer will 
keep you constantly 
informed on the 
status of the 
[STaeeele emt EE-Tel 
LED display. 

It almost goes 
without saying that 
in addition to these 
Ubon CeLeCom Core Lab la ocemna ele 
Beocenter 7000 includes superb 
components that have become 
the hallmark of Bang & Olufsen. 

The single-touch turntable 
allows you to play records of any 
size or speed at the touch of one 
loyblunoyen 

The advanced cassette deck 
automatically adjusts its own 
bias for all forms of tape, and 


THE BEOCENTER 7OOO. 





automatically de- 
magnitizes its tape 
head after every 
eaeOeenelee 

If music is 
indeed one of your 
pleasures, we invit« 
you to experience 
the unique pleasur 
of music brought t 
you automatically, remotely, 
intelligently, by the Beocenter 
7000. In the world of advanced 
music systems, there is indeed 
FeCo a evberomp acs eNCOC hm Come 


Bang&Olufsen 


Bang & Olufsen of America, Inc. 
515 Busse Road 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007 


IN THE WORLD OF ADVANCED MUSIC SYSTEMS, 
THERE'S NOTHING REMOTELY LIKE IT. 





Laura Biagiotti 






LINA LEE 


BEVERLY HILLS 


stimulating exchanges of ideas and 
repartee with friends. Now retired 
from public life, the seemingly tire- 
less senator is practicing law and, 
with Mrs. Scott, traveling and enter- 
taining extensively. See page 132. 


Architecture: 

Joseph Linton 

and Wayne Bingham 

If it is true that the test of a good 
architect comes when he lives in a 
building of his own design, Joseph 
Linton has succeeded. The house we 
show in this issue is the architect’s 
residence, the first project he and his 
partner, Wayne Bingham, built when 
they opened their joint practice in 
Salt Lake City last year. “This house 
is really an extension of myself,” says 
Mr. Linton. In looking for a suitable 
property, he found it on a rural 
meadow with the Rocky Mountains 
as a backdrop. Today that area is a 
community of artists, most of whom 
have built rustic wooden dwellings in 
the pastoral setting. Mr. Linton and 
Mr. Bingham have, however, created 
a striking structure of steel, which is 
innovative both in its design and 
technology. See page 138. 


In Marbella 

Kalef Alaton and Janet Polizzi at- 
tribute their extraordinary success as 
a design team to hard work alone. 
“You can forget about the rest of it,” 
says Mr. Alaton. Still, the pair’s com- 
plementary and different back- 
grounds account for some of their 
versatility and appeal: Mr. Alaton 
was born in Turkey, and Mrs. Polizzi 
in California, where their practice is 
based. The house on the Costa del 
Sol that we show in this issue is the 
team’s third residence designed for 
the same client—a fourth, in Aspen, 
is in the planning stage. Both design- 
ers can empathize with the resident’s 
love of the house and its surround- 
ings. Janet Polizzi admits, “Perhaps | 
am even a little jealous. I would love 
to have this house myself.” But this is 
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not at all unusual. As Kalef Alaton 
adds, “If we don’t love them, we don’t 
do them.” See page 144. 


Rare Heritz £ 
Novelist and playwright Speed Lam- 
kin is the most voluble of men, and 
there are few things he enjoys talking 
about more than his house in 
Monroe, Louisiana. It is easy to see 
how, between his first and second — 
years at Harvard, his southern charm 
and manners captivated the society 
of Europe. When his first novel, Tiger 
in the Garden, was published—be- 
tween his third and fourth years of 
college—he was hailed as “the Amer-_ 
ican Proust.” During the heady and 
exciting years in New York that fol- 
lowed, his play Comes a Day, starring 
Judith Anderson, with George C. 
Scott in his Broadway debut, was — 
produced at the Ambassador The- 
ater. In the 1960s Mr. Lamkin re-_ 
turned to Louisiana, where he 
continues to write in his family home 
filled with treasures handed down — 
over generations. See page 152. 


A Warm Medley > 
We are pleased to show Seattle de- 
signer Russell Burton’s work in our 
pages for the first time. While the 
house we show is in Washington 
state, the residents also have ties in — 
Palm Springs, where a very different 
sort of western aesthetic holds sway. 
So their home is a blend of north- 
western and southwestern tastes. Mr. 
Burton’s innovations include an ex- 
tensive use of daylighting—new addi- 
tions have either glass walls or 
ceilings, or both—and an uncom= . 
promising palette of dusty pastel 
earth tones. A garden lover who has — 
often climbed to the Ohme Gardens 
(see Architectural Digest, February ~ 
1981) to sit and reflect, Mr. Burton 
evoked the southwest quite simply in 
an indoor garden area: He scoured — 
Seattle, buying every cactus he could 
find, to create a desert garden in the 
rain forest. See page 158. | 
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The dawn of the Silver Spirit. 


Introducing a new Rolls-Royce masterpiece of antl 


FOU) The Rolls-Royce Silver Spirit is a new 
symbol of silence. 

It is designed and engineered to tame the 
roughest roads, the stiffest winds and the 
sharpest turns. 

Yet it was not born to trumpet a new revolution 
in the making. 

On the contrary, it was conceived to whisper 
a new revelation in the driving. 

The uncompromising designers and engineers 
of Rolls-Royce Motors worked eight years to 
make the Silver Spirit the revelation that they 
dreamed it to be. 

The result is a masterpiece of tradition and 
technology, for the flowing lines of this newest 
expression of the Rolls-Royce art not only echo 
Rolls-Royce classics of the past, they reveal 
a new model of aerodynamic design. 

The silhouette of the Silver Spirit is a 
contemporary sculpture of subtle and purposeful 
“ curves. The center of pressure is toward the rear 
of the motor car rather than the front. The new 
self-leveling rear suspension is a triumph in 
itself, for it eases the handling, cushions the ride 
and silences the road. And the famous 
Rolls-Royce V-8 engine is now quieter than ever. 

The driver’s reward is a motor car so oblivious 
to crosswinds, vibrations and sounds that it 
seems to glide as it grips the road. 

Supreme comfort is, after all, one of the marks 
of a Rolls-Royce. And the Silver Spirit offers you 
comfort as well as safety and convenience in 
detail. 

The low roof line conceals a spacious interior. 
The seats are deeply contoured and built with 
resilience. The visibility is enhanced by wrap- 






around lighting clusters and panoramic 
windows. The steel door frames are curved for 
room and padded for protection. The door-lock 
buttons are smooth and capless for security. The 
rear lighting cluster is incorporated in the trunk 
door to keep the trunk floor low and readily 
accessible for loading. The electronic and 
electrical conveniences include digital 
instruments that give you the local time, the 
elapsed time and the outside temperature, all 

at a glance. 

The new subtleties go on. So do certain 
characteristics that continue to make a 
Rolls-Royce a pleasure. The unique Rolls-Royce 
automatic air-conditioning controls the interior 
climate at two levels to give you the same degree 
of comfort from head to toe, from day to night. 
The sophisticated braking system halts each 
wheel independently. The Wilton carpets, the 
Connolly hides and the optional leather- 
trimmed velour upholstery remind you that 
craftsmanship is not a memory. So does one 
reassuring look at the instrument panel, for it 
not only looks like hand-rubbed burr walnut, 
it is hand-rubbed burr walnut. 

To appreciate all that a Silver Spirit can mean 
to you as an investment, consider the fact that 
more than half the Rolls-Royce motor cars ever 
built are still humming along, many of them 
appreciating in value as the years go by. 

A Silver Spirit comes into the world as they 
did. Each of them is a priceless asset built by 
hand and built to last. And if you have longed 
for a motor car that is built to outwit an 
unpredictable economy, now is the time to let 
the Silver Spirit dawn on you. 


oi} A new collection of Rolls-Royce and Bentley masterpieces is waiting for you at any of the select Rolls-Royce Authorized Dealerships. 





For information, consult Rolls-Royce Motors Inc., P.O. Box 476, Lyndhurst, New Jersey 07071. The names “Rolls-Royce” and 


a “Silver Spirit” and the mascot, badge and radiator grille are registered trademarks, as are the Bentley name, mascot and badge. 





© Rolls-Royce Motors Inc. 1981 
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Blue Loup 1956: Edition limited to 100, size as shown 4’ x7’ 


These wallrugs/carpets replicate in pure wool Hans Hofmann’s original 
maquettes which were created in 1956 for a piazza in the Peruvian city of Chimbote. 


The designs are available in flat loop texture, in the original Hans Hofmann 
colors only, in size shown, or in any enlargement of the original proportions. 
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Stanley Barrows on Memorable Designs 


To ME, balance—both in mood and 
layout—is the most important ingre- 
dient in design. The most beautiful 
rooms in the world are those that 
balance a romantic approach with a 
classical one. When a room goes 
overboard in either direction—so 
whimsical that it looks like a stage 
set, or so stark and sterile that it lacks 
imagination—it is not successful. 

One of the loveliest rooms I can 
remember was the library at designer 
Charles de Noaille’s house in Fon- 
tainebleau. Originally built for 
Madame de Pompadour, the house 
was designed by Louis XV’s archi- 
tect, Gabriel. The library had very 
simple country paneling, with a com- 
bination of marvelous eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century furniture. 
There was a Victorian needlepoint 
rug; a splendid silver chandelier; and 
many ancestral portraits on large 
chains. The furniture was arranged 
for comfort, and all the lampshades 
were lined in pink, making the light- 
ing very soft and flattering. 


Cherishing the Past 

Today, the work of architects and 
designers can be seen as a series of 
constant shifts between those who 
borrow from past styles and those 
who react against them. Achieving 
a middle ground appears to be the 
most difficult of tasks. But no matter 
what style is in vogue at any given 
time, I think there will always be 
a sizable group of people who 
wistfully yearn for the past. Part of 
this is due to the changes around us. 
During times of stress and social 
change, people view the past in an 
illusory way. They enjoy looking 
back through rose-colored glasses to 
times when life seemed more pleas- 
ant, and far more beautiful. For ex- 
ample, during the Second Empire, 
the Empress Eugénie thought that 
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Prescribing ““a more humanistic approach” for 
interior design, Stanley Barrows reminisces 
about stylistic crosscurrents and important 
early-20th-century figures in that field. 


Mr. Barrows recalls the library at designer 
Charles de Noaille’s house in Fontainebleau as 
a masterful blend of discipline and comfort 
Warm country paneling and a bold Victorian 
needlepoint rug contribute to what he feels is 
“one of the loveliest rooms I can remember.” 


life before the French Revolution 
much more appealing. So she begar 
to think of herself as a re-creation of 
Marie Antoinette, and, in the 1850s, 
when others were surrounding them- 
selves with heavy furniture and ob 
jects, the empress insisted on creat- 
ing rooms in the style of Louis X 

In our own century, so many styles 
that were thought of as “new” actu- 
ally grew out of earlier designs. In 
analyzing Art Nouveau furniture, a 
very strong relationship to Rococo 
can be seen. Like Art Nouveau, the 
Rococo took inspiration from nature, 
and the ways in which both periods 
looked to that same source were 
similar. Many pieces of Art Nouveau 
furniture can, to an untutored eye, 
easily be mistaken for Rococo. 

































Stylistic Directions 

Because it came after World War], 
people always think of Art Déco as 
quite different from Art Nouveau. 
Actually, the two become more sepa- 
rated than they should be. Certain 
examples of Art Déco furniture are 
quite curvy and ungeometric, and 
can be compared to some of the work 
of Josef Hoffmann. And it is evident 
in much of Mr. Hoffmann’s work 
that the straight lines in his designs 
are not so different from the work 
of Art Déco designers. One style is 
actually a continuum of the other. 

Although we think of the 1920s as 
a period readily identified with Art 
Déco, many revivals were becoming — 
popular then, too. An interest in 
Williamsburg and Colonial furniture 
made it possible for people to learn 
more about Colonial America. Col- 
lections of American furniture and 
decorative arts were eagerly sought; — 
furniture companies from High Point 
to Grand Rapids loaded trains with — 
machine-made copies, spreading 
the revival from coast to coast. And 
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YOU CAN EXPERIENCE A DRAMATIC IMPROVEMENT IN YOUR SKIN 
IN JUST ONE HOUR WITH CREME POINTS VULNERABLES B23 





On. proved the effectiveness 
of Créme Points Vulnérables through 
independent laboratory tests on 
women of various ages and skin 
types. Within one hour their skin 
revealed an impressive increase in 
moisture content, with a still greater 
increase after two weeks’ regular use. 


Even after treatment was discontin- 
ued for a week, the effect was still 
measurable on a significant number 
of women! Créme Points Vulnérables 
B23 is formulated with a high concen- 
tration of B23 ingredients as a specific 
moisturizing treatment for particular 
areas of the face—frown lines, creases 
on forehead and neck, crowsfeet, and 
pleating of the upper lip. It is also 
enriched with the exclusive Orlane 
B23 Complex to work within the skin, 
helping to improve its cellular respira- 
tion and enhance its natural renewal 
process. 


The result: fresher looking skin, a 
smoothing out of lines, an easing of 
that “tired” look. 


Other women proved it... now 
see for yourself the beautiful skin that 
can be yours with Creme Points 
Vulnérables B23. 


Orlane Creme Points Vulnérables 
B23. An advantage shared by the 
world’s most beautiful women. 
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What your home could have 
in Common with the 
Met, the Tate, and the Louvre 





Kathy Jakobsen’s Mr. Cole's Grainery, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 275. 


Helen Rundell’s Shelter Island, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 175. 





Joan Mird’s Obra Grafica: Barcelona '78, 
original lithograph. Signed limited edition of 75. 


In your own home, you can exhibit origi- 
nal work by artists who are represented in the 
world’s great museums and galleries. 

Artists like Calder. Chagall. Dali. Miro. 
Picasso. Vasarely. 

At the Original Print Collectors Group, 
we offer moderately priced limited edition 





M. William Schlesinger’s La Siesta, original 


serigraph. Signed limited edition of 225. prints by these and other well-known artists. serigraph. Signed limited edition of 250. 


Tjelda Michas’ Pansy Orchid, original 


Our offerings include signed original 
etchings, engravings, and silk-screen prints. 

Each print we offer is signed and num- 
bered by the artist. Custom-framed. Accom- 
panied by a certificate of authenticity and a 
full money-back guarantee. 

And each print has been chosen not only 
for its beauty but for its investment value. 

(Works by the artists we offer tend to ap- 
preciate, sometimes as much as 30% in a sin- 
gle year. Perhaps that’s why The Wall Street 
Journal, Business Week, Money, AP, Barron’s 
and UPI have quoted us as an authority on in- 
vesting in art.) 
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Irene Awret’s Mother and Child, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 150. 


For more information, send in the cou- Thom de Jong’s Sunsit, original etching. 
Signed limited edition of 125. 


pon. There’s no obligation. 

You'll find out about the special pleasure 
of owning original art, instead of just visit- 
ing it. 
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| Original print collectors group, Ltd. | 
215 LEXINGTON AVE., DEPT AD-17, NEW YORK 10016 | 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE COLOR 
CATALOGUE WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


PLEASE PRINT 
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Nathalie Chabrier's Place Fiirstemberg, José Marti's Cityscape, original lithograph. 
original lithograph. Signed limited edition of 250. Cry ——__ ST ZIP Signed limited edition of 225. 
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GUEST SPEAKER 








museums began expanding their col- 
lections of American antiques. New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 
opened its first separate American 
Wing in 1924, while the Museum of 
Art at the Rhode Island School of 
Design opened Pendleton House, its 
American wing, in 1906. 

Recently I visited the Museum of 
Art in Providence and noted how 
its exhibition of American rooms 
marked one of the first ordered 
studies of American Colonial furni- 
ture. At the beginning of the 1900s 
there had been a prevailing confu- 
sion about American style. Since 
people thought that anything that 
came before 1850 was considered 
Early American, many different 
styles were mixed together. It took 
about forty years for museums to 














DERRY MOORE 


SEUM OF ART, RISD 
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With its collection of American furniture, the Pendleton House museum in 
Rhode Island reflects Mr. Barrows’s interest in tasteful revivals. Assembled 
in the 1920s, its Georgian theme created an alternative to Victorian eclecticism 


Stanley Barrows on Memorable Designs 
continued from page 34 


understand what American decora- 
tive arts are all about, and now the 
exhibitions are quite wonderful. 
Many important designers of the 
1920s through the 1940s were creat- 
ing rooms that dramatized the past. 
When I was the director of European 
Studies at the Parsons School of De- 
sign, I showed my students many 
extraordinary examples of these de- 
signs. Perhaps one of the most spe- 
cial was the work of connoisseur 
Charles de Beistegui. His apartment 
on the rue Constantine in Paris had 
multicolored marble statues of Ro- 
man emperors punctuating the tops 
of towering bookshelves. It was quite 
a spectacular sight, as was his Chateau 
de Groussay (see Architectural Digest, 
January 1981), outside of Paris. For 
his chateau, he had designed a series 
of rooms that resembled very perma- 
nent and very elegant stage sets. The 
fine workmanship was incredible. 
Joseph B. Platt, an innovative de- 
signer who reached his peak in the 
1930s and 1940s, also conceived 
many spectacular rooms. Known for 


LEFT: Stanley Barrows recognizes the influence 
of noted designer Syrie Maugham, as revealed 
in her concept of a bedroom for Margaret, 
duchess of Argyll. ricut: Favoring studied 
elegance, Mr. Barrows alludes to collector 
Charles de Beistegui’s Chateau de Groussay. 


VIENNA 


NTHER STEFAN ASENBAUM 
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Fashioned in a period usually associated with organic Art Nouveau 
designs, the geometric furniture of Josef Hoffmann affirms Mr 
Barrows’s belief in the union of Art Nouveau and Art Déco styles 
































designing Hollywood film sets 

such notable productions as G 
with the Wind, and for creating w 
derful interiors for houses on Lo 
Island and in Manhattan, Mr. Platt’s 
designs for fabrics and househ 
linens are actually quite similar to 
the work of designers today. One 
summer, when Mr. Platt rented a 
house in the south of France, he 
decided to decorate the entire 
house—inside and out, and the gar- 
dens, too—in blue, which happened 
to be his favorite color that year. A 
visitor reported that Mr. Platt’s son, 
who rode a blue bicycle and wore 
blue clothes, had an adhesive ban- 
dage on his arm, in the identical 
shade of blue. So great was Joseph 
Platt’s desire to achieve a total design 
that no detail had been overlooked. 


PASCAL HINOUS 
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Stained glass room dividers 
set in solid walnut frames with 
brass footings. The stained 


glass is hand blown, of 
original design and available 
in six different patterns. 


e@ Custom or Individual designs 
available. 


e Savings on U. S. exchange 
rate. 


Order by mail allowing 8-12 weeks 
for delivery 


Name 


Address 


Zip 


Return to: Aigner Studios 


2106-2112 Dundas St. W. 
Toronto, Canada M6R 1W9 
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DOROTHY DRAPER COMPANY ARCHIVES 


GUEST SPEAKER 





Stanley Barrows on Memorable Designs 
continued from page 38 


There were many other important 
figures in design during those years: 
As a young man in New York, I 
remember Bruce Buttfield, who, in 
the 1930s, revived Baroque and 
Victorian interiors; and the popular 
cabbage rose and striped designs on 
chintz fabrics, rugs and wallpapers, 
which became Dorothy Draper’s 
hallmarks. Both in France and in the 


Dorothy Draper’s vibrant stripes and cabbage 
rose motifs are mentioned by Mr. Barrows 
as the hallmarks of that designer’s career. 


United States, Elsie de Wolfe created 
rooms that influenced Hollywood’s 
set designers; and Syrie Maugham’s 
all-white schemes made the drawing 
rooms of houses in New York and 
London look as though a blizzard 
had just passed through them. 
There were so many romantic 
crosscurrents in design in those days 
that it is hard to realize that the 
Bauhaus designers were working 
then, too, and in such a totally differ- 
ent direction. Their rooms and build- 
ings became “machines for living.” 
Among this group, the romantic col- 
lector was considered an eccentric. 
The puritanical look of the Inter- 
national Style, however, eventually 
grew tiresome. The sudden emer- 
gence of the more decorative Post- 
modernism that has followed is an 





example of the free romantic spi 
prevailing over the purely intellec 
tual. But most of today’s archite 

and designers do not have the train 
ing or discipline to use classical orna- 
mentation seriously. That is why 
they have chosen to take bits of 
Renaissance and Baroque designs 
and show them distorted or flattened 
out. It’s one way of relieving the bore- 





COURTESY: TONY ODUQUETTE 


Stanley Barrows recollects the grandeur of the 
legendary Elsie de Wolfe’s interior designs, 
as depicted in this decorative rendering. 


dom of their otherwise sterile designs. 
I feel the time has come for a major 
change in design education. A house 
must be more than a machine for 
living; it should be an expression of 
the mood and personal living style of 
its occupants. In order to cure the 
malaise the Bauhaus revolution so 
strongly caused, architects and de- 
signers will have to learn to take a 
more humanistic approach to their — 
work. Once this is achieved, newand — 
original designs can be produced— 
ones that balance romantic ornamen= 
tation with technical innovation.G 





Stanley Barrows taught at the Parsons School 
of Design for twenty-two years and is now 
chairman of the Interior Design Departmentat 
the Fashion Institute of Technology, in New 
York. Here he discusses fine décor with writer 
Carol Vogel. Part One of a two-part series. 
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ased to. But we do. 


When we oo over half a 


century ago, our p ilosophy was 


quite simple: Develop the highest 
standard of quality and adhere to it. 
Over the years, we've never 


strayed from that philosophy. 


This is one of 130 quality-control checks that go 
into the making of each Karastan. 

That’s not to say we haven't 
embraced modern technology. We 
have. However, we use it to maintain 
our quality. Not as an excuse to 
sacrifice it. 

This standard of excellence is 
evident in each and every carpet and 
rug we produce. 

It’s evident in the beautifully 
subtle shadings of colors that our 
highly trained design staff skillfully 
blend to enhance the current and 
classic fashions. 

We protect our standards quite 
assiduously through the 130 quality- 
control checks and tests that go into 
turning the finest raw fibers into 
each of our finished carpets and rugs. 

The result of all this becomes 
even more apparent over the years 
as the beauty that first attracts you to 
Karastan endures. 

If artistry and attention to 
detail are indeed old-fashioned 
values these days, then Karastan is 


indeed a very old-fashioned company. 


qMaslary 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 


Invest in 





STROHEIM & ROMANN 


BELLAMY — An exact reproduction BEAUMONT — An adaptation of a 
of a hand-painted Chinese silk, hand-painted Chinese silk, 
circa 1760. Delicate gold circa 1760. Beaumont features 
filigree outline on hand printed delicate gold filigree outline around 
glazed chintz. Available each flower. Hand printed glazed 
in seven colorways, chintz, 54”’ wide. Available in 
54” wide. Shown: 38824 seven colorways. Shown: 38832 


SHOWROOMS: 155 E. 56th St., NYC; Atlanta; Boston; Chicago; Dallas; Los Angeles; Miami; Philadelphia; San Francisec 















Tene elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 

custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 
Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 
For further information write for our free brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD / ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 





Sheraton 402 


From time immemorial to time immemorial black and white remain the classic colors. Sherle Wagner | 

enjoys working with them because they make shape bear the full esthetic burden. And Mr. Wagner Sher C 

ever the sculptor, responds to the challenge by shaping these new china basins into the classics of Wi 

tomorrow. Think too, of the imaginative ways you can accessorize them. { 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept. AD 


igner 
60 East 57 Street, NY, NY. 10022, PL 8-3300 
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The World Wildlife Fund announces ... 


Baby Animals of the Wor 


hHoiMeLE: COLLECTION 





Twenty-five finely crafted 
bone china thimbles, each 
hband-decorated with 

24 karat gold. 


Every thimble bears 

an original design created 
exclusively for this collection 
by the leading wildlife artist 
Peter Barrett. 


Available by subscription only — 
at just $12.50 each. 
Please order by September 30, 1981. 


’ ildlife brings a special beauty into 
W our world — and among the most 
appealing of all wild creatures are baby 
animals. At play, they seem as_ high- 
spirited as children ... with a grace and 
gentleness that has delighted artists since 
time began. 

Now, this charm has been captured in 
the fascinating form of miniature por- 
traits in a new collection issued by the 
World Wildlife Fund—the Baby Ani- 
mals of the World Thimble Collection. To 
create the art for this collection, one of 
the world’s finest wildlife artists, Peter 
Barrett, has been commissioned. Each 
thimble portrays a different baby animal, 
shown in its natural surroundings. And 
Barrett's talent makes every animal por- 
trait come alive. 

Look at the thimble portraying the 
baby koalas perched in a eucalyptus tree. 
Barrett has deftly captured the softness of 
their fur ... and even the quizzical ex- 
pressions on their faces. Or examine the 
three frisky fox cubs with their fluffy tails 
and alertly pointed ears. Every one of the 
animals in these original designs is just 
as appealing. 


Miniatures that delight the eye 
Peter Barrett's art is especially captivating 
in miniature. For when you hold one of 
these thimbles ... turn it to admire it 
from every angle... you'll be continually 
fascinated by the fine detail. And you'll be 
intrigued by the special features that give 
each animal its own personality. 

The thimbles will be crafted for the 
World Wildlife Fund by Franklin Porce- 
lain in fine bone china ... the “aristo- 
crat of porcelains.” And each thimble 














All thimbles shown actual size 


will be encircled top and bottom with a 
hand-painted border of pure 24 karat 
gold. Yet the price for each thimble is just 
$12.50 — exceptionally reasonable for a 
collection of this quality and beauty. 


Available exclusively by 
direct subscription 
To show these delightful thimbles to best 
advantage, you will receive a hardwood 
display shelf at no extra charge. In any 
room of your home, this collection will 
add a special touch of beauty ... certain 
to be admired and enjoyed. 

Baby Animals of the World will be 
available only by direct subscription, and 
only as a complete collection. To acquire 
this collection, please return your appli- 
cation by September 30, 1981 to the World 
Wildlife Fund c/o Franklin Porcelain, 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091. 


This handsome 
hardwood display 
shelf, designed to 
display the complete 
thimble collection, 
will be provided at 
no extra charge. 
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r------- SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATIO 


Baby Animals of the World 
Thimble Collection 
Please mail by September 30, 1981. 


World Wildlife Fund 

c/o Franklin Porcelain 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my subscription for Baby Animals 
of the World. a collection of 25 thimbles de- 
signed by Peter Barrett. crafted in fine bone 
china and hand-decorated with 24 karat gold 
A hardwood display shelf will be provided as 
part of my collection 

I need send no money now. My collection will 
be sent to me at the rate of one bone china 
thimble each month, and I will be billed 
$12.50* for each thimble in advance of its 


shipment *Plus my state sales tax 
Signature a : = = 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
Mr 
Mrs. 
Miss : = 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address _ aoe = : 
City 
state __ : Zip_— 


Limit: One collection per person 15 


RUSSELL LYNES OBSERYeo 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO in Venice I shared a 
motorboat taxi with a couple I did 
not know, going from a hotel on the 
Grand Canal across the lagoon to the 
airport. Venice is a city that seems 
always to be moving, its facades re- 
flected in the ripples of its canals, its 
approach sometimes shimmering in 
the morning mist, sometimes brittle 
against bright skies filled with clouds 
that seem to have been painted and 
left there by Tiepolo. It is a city of 
skyscrapers rising out of a bed of 
jewels, campaniles above Gothic and 
Renaissance and Baroque gems 
shaped by love and faith and greed. 
To approach it from the airport is to 
see it emerge from the quiet water as 
though it had not been there until you 
saw it. To leave it is to look back on its 
slow absorption into the sky. It never 
stands still to have its picture taken. 

As my fellow passengers stepped 
into the motorboat, the lady said to 
her husband, “Have you got all your 
toys, darling?” His “toys,” it was 
immediately apparent, were his cam- 
eras and tripod and gadget bag. He 
laughed and assured her that he had 
them all, and we departed. 


Private Nostalgia 

This pleasant couple with whom I 
chatted (he said that he had been 
photographing ‘buildings, mostly,”) 
were a modern Cyclops and his pa- 
tient wife. The Cyclopes, you'll re- 
member, were a mythological race of 
one-eyed giants, whose three pro- 
genitors were said to have forged 
thunderbolts for Zeus—a sort of cot- 
tage industry armaments supplier 
that stockpiled weapons for an easily 
infuriated god. By contrast, the mod- 
ern Cyclopes are Pygmies, one-eyed 
travelers who look at the world 
through the lens of a camera and 
attempt to capture it bit by bit (usu- 
ally in color, these days) to take home 
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JANE RADY 


NICHOLAS DEVORE IIl/ AFTER-IMAGE 


The Tyranny of Cyclops 


top: Recognizing that the world is something 
“felt, as well as seen,” Russell Lynes questions 
the wisdom of travelers who experience their 
itineraries chiefly through the lens of a camera. 
ABOVE: He feels that valid photography, such 
as this view of a Venetian sunrise, should 
reflect an understanding, not just an image. 


to plague their friends and neigh- 
bors. I admit that I am a part-time 
Cyclops myself, but I do not ask my 
friends, or even my relations, to 
waste time looking at my slides. 
There is not a projector or a screen or 
even a bare white wall in my house. 

Travelers’ photographs, to be sure, 
constitute a sort of diary of a trip, and 
as private reminders of occasions en- 
joyed and sights seen, they have an 
amiable validity. They are useful 
tools of private nostalgia; they are, 
however, commonly used as public 
tools of one-upmanship. It is well to 
remember that our forebears who 





kept diaries of their travels did not, ] 
believe, sit their friends down in the 
living room or parlor after dinnel 
and read aloud to them their impres- 
sions of architecture, picnics, land- 
scapes, restaurants and traveling 
companions. Perhaps some ladies 
shared their sketches of the Alps ane 
bits of pressed edelweiss with inti- 
mate friends, but those who took 
photographs—as travelers have been 
doing since George Eastman, in the 
1880s, began to market the Kodak 
with the slogan “You Press the But- 
ton, We Do the Rest’’—pasted their 
prints into black-paper albums held 
together with black string. 




























Photographic Overexposure 

Far be it from me to tell others how 
not to torture their friends. I confess 
to a certain bias in this matter, and so 
does a friend of mine, who said—to 
my amusement and apparently to” 
her host’s—when asked if she would 
like to see his slides of Portugal, “I'd 
love to look at your ten best. 

“T suppose that was a rude thing to 
say,” she said to me later, “but why 
can’t people edit their pictures to do 
themselves justice? Why do they 
think that just because a picture isn't ‘ 
underexposed or overexposed it is 
interesting to look at? By the law of — 
averages, his ten best are very prob- 
ably interesting. The trouble is that — 
most people are in love with their 
slides, and their love spilleth over=_ 
without restraint or self-criticism— 
into three or four carousels.” 

I do not know how my boat com=_ 
panion made out with his “buildings, 
mostly,” but | have found from my 
own travels that a camera can be a 
hindrance to understanding and 
enjoyment, rather than a help. 1am 
not alone in believing this, not by a 
long shot. The great architect Le 
Corbusier, who filled dozens of 


continued on page 54 





Whether you mix itin a whisky sour,or pour iton the rocks, youll see 
why more VO. is bought than any other imported distilled spirit in America. 
More than any Scotch, Canadian, Rum,Gin, Vodka or Tequila. 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
ERIN ae ea Ree Ra Seas 
6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C. 
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BOULTON: 


The only stereo system designed to play 


inevery room at the same time. 
No Other Stereo System Can Do This. 


Gershwin 


Glenn Miller In The Den 


In The Library 


Boulton: A Revolutionary New Stereo System. 


A Boulton Total Home Stereo can give your 
home a new dimension in luxury which 
no other stereo system can match or 
even approach. One of these revolutionary 
new systems can provide unparalleled enjoy- 
ment, because it can play everywhere 
simultaneously. 


Now you Can easily enjoy superb stereo 
music inside, outside—wherever you are. And 
with many of the new Boulton models, you 
can even select and enjoy different music in 
different rooms at the same time. The 
pleasures and conveniences are matchless. 
At the touch of a button, any room can 
instantly come alive with music. No other 
stereo system can do this. 


With a Boulton, Dad can listen to the latest 
news in the study, Mom can enjoy show tunes 
in the living room and the kids can hear the 
latest hits in the family room—all at the same 
time—all from one Boulton. It's unbelievable 
but true. 


Here’s How A Boulton Can Fill Your Entire 
Home With Music. 


First, each system is modular. There's a 
Central Master unit and there are separate 
Selectronic® remote controls and speakers 
for each room. Wherever you are, simply 
touch a remote control button and operate 
the central master. The primary feature which 
makes a Boulton so special, is the way the 
automatic central master instrument can play 
records and tapes and radio stations—on 
command—throughout your home in every 
room. 


Additionally, on a number of models, you 
can actually select, change and enjoy in- 
dividual tapes, records and radio stations— 
wherever you are—all by remote control. 


Frank Sinatra 
In The Living Room 
Mozart 
In The Bedroom 


The operation is “ 
convenient —simple 
—as easy as dialing a phone. 


Compared To All Other Stereo Systems, 
The Boultons Are In A Class By Themselves. 


It's a surprise to many people that even the 
finest most reputable brands of stereos are 
technically limited to play in one or two 
rooms simultaneously, regardless of their 
power. With the new Boultons, there is no 
limit to the number or rooms—whether it be 2 
or 3, or 5 or 20. There's never a compromise to 
the superb Boulton sound, and there are no 
technical limitations on the performance. 


The new Boulton solid state designs main- 
tain their ultra-high performance specifica- 
tions regardless of the number of rooms. See 
proof of performance specifications in the 
Boulton catalog. 


It’s Easy To Choose The Boulton That’s Right 
For Your Home. 


The Boultons come in 36 different modular 
units. Each one is available in a wide range of 
sizes, styles, colors and finishes. Choose 
from models made for the popular built-in 
concealed look or others which are hand- 
some free standing futuristic units. Many are 
visually stunning electronic works of art. 


Furthermore, there are large systems which 
can actually store and play all your tapes and 
records—on command—from any room. And 
for apartments, there are small models which 
play one record, tape or station at a time. As 
mentioned, still other Boultons can even play 
different music in different rooms at the same 


Model! SX-7000 (shown above) is designed for 10 rooms. 
Smaller and larger Boultons are available for every taste and buagget. 


Boulton: It can even play different music 
in different rooms simultaneously. 


Dinner Music 
On The Terrace 


The Rolling Stones = 
Outside By The Pool 


time. Since all the modules are unit priced, 

it's easy to make a selection. Simply stated, 
each Boulton can be tailored to your home— 
your taste—your budget —your preferences. 


The Exciting New Boulton Stereo Catalog 
Is Free. 


To learn how easily you can fill your home 


with music, ask for your copy of the new 
Boulton catalog. The day we receive your re- 
quest, we'll put one in the mail for you. 
There’s no obligation. You'll get detailed 
specifications, quotes from the various Hi Fi 
Magazines, and complete details on the 
extraordinary new Boultons. To get your free 
copy, come in, write or telephone for the 
fastest service. 


For Faster Service Or Information, Phone: 
In New York: Mark Haber (212) 697-4900 

In Chicago: Jerry Thompson (312) 641-2175 
In Washington: Otto Kraus (202) 628-0282 
In Miami: George Steinberg (305) 371-4879 
In Los Angeles: Phil Sanders (213) 460-4521 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 


fe 


Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo 


) Catalog. Call any of the above numbers or 


mail this coupon. 202 


Name 
Address 
City — 


Sie Zip 


BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave. Dept. 202 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 





notebooks with pencil sketches and 
watercolors, used to say to his pupils, 
“Don’t take photographs, draw; pho- 
tography interferes with seeing, 
drawing etches into the mind.” 

Not everyone can draw, of course, 
and not everyone knows intuitively 
how to look at architecture. One 
takes skill, the other, accumulated 
acquaintance. But I have found it is 
true that when I look at a building 
through the lens of a camera, it is not 
the building I see; it is a framed 
image, a flat image, and: a potential 
photograph. Architecture is three-di- 
mensional, and a building cannot be 
experienced in two dimensions. All 
good architectural photographers 
know this. To understand a building 
or a living room or a garden, or any 
defined and enclosed space, it must 
be walked through, and the quality 
of its space must be felt, as well as 
seen. The exterior of a building, by 
the same token, must be walked 
around, so that its volume, structure 
and detail can be seen as parts of a 
whole. A building is far more than 
the sum of its parts, and the expert 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERY Fo 


The Tyranny of Cyclops 
continued from page 50 


FONDATION LE CORBUSIER 





FONDATION LE CORBUSIER 





In a subjective illustration of the quaint archi- 
tectural vernacular of the Normandy coun- 
tryside, Le Corbusier exemplifies Mr. Lynes’s 
insistence on the traveler's thoughtful and 
creative representation of his environment. 


photographer looks at it first without 
his camera, not for its pictorial qual- 
ity, but for its architectural quality, 
its physical context (how it relates to 
its site) and its social context (what 






































LEFT: At the turn of the century, the ease and accuracy of the Kodak proved irresistible to those 
whose drawings could not quite capture the memorable aspects of foreign places. ABOVE: 
Corbusier preferred the educational value of the sketch, as revealed in one of his own famous 
renderings. ‘Photography interferes with seeing,” he said; ‘drawing etches into the mind.” 


it means to those who use it or pass” 
by it daily). He may then be ready — 
to look at it through a lens, as a 
two-dimensional image or series 
of images, but not before. | 

I learned this the hard way, years 
ago, and since | like taking photo- 
graphs (by which I mean making — 
pictures, not just records) as much as J 
the next Cyclops, I arrived ata simple — 
solution, which I recommend to- 
those who enjoy the subtleties, as 
well as the panache, of buildings. I 
make a distinction between sight-— 
seeing and picture taking, and treat 
them as two distinct pleasures, notto 
be confused one with the other. 
When I go sight-seeing, I leave my — 
camera behind; when I go picture 
taking, I leave my guidebooks. It is — 
an easy formula. It improves both — 
sorts of pleasure, and in the long run — 
it is kinder to one’s friends. 0 





Russell Lynes is a former managing editor of 
Harper's and author of Art-Makers of Nineteenth — 
Century America, Good Old Modern, and the 
recently reissued The Tastemakers. His book 
about the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, More 
than Meets the Eye, has just been published. 





LUXURY 





SEDANS BECOME 





MORE EXPENSIVE, 
THEIR INHERENT 









WORTH BECOMES 


MORE CRITICAL. 


Due to a variety of eco- 


| | nomic ills, the day has fi- 
| nally arrived when the price 


of a luxury automobile can 
rival that of a small house in 
the country. 

A disturbing trend that 
has forced many otherwise 
Casual automobile buyers 
to scrutinize their potential 
purchases as never before. 

At BMW we are not 
alarmed by this newly en- 
lightened consumer. 

For when one examines 
the features that truly mat- 
ter in atuxury Ssedan—perfor- 
mance, craftsmanship and 
resale value—no other ex- 
pensive automobile justifies 


| its price quite so thoroughly 


as the BMW 733i. 
Accounting, no doubt, for 

the fact that last year 

the demand for the BMW 

7331 outpaced even our 


562 miles. (Natura r fuel efficiency f 
age and highway ran 


he 7331 (with standard transmission) delivers |. 
gures ar e fc 
e will Most likely De lower 


most optimistic predictions. 
EVOLUTION IS 
PREFERABLE 
TO REVOLUTION. 

With a certain predicta- 
bility, automakers reacted 
to the realities of the 1980's 
by bringing forth a plethora 
of “revolutionary” re-engi- 
neered Cars. 

The 733i, however, is 
hardly the result of a single 
year's rush to build an en- 
lightened automobile. 

Indeed, decades ago, 
when luxury car manufactur 
ers were building ever larger 
cars, reckless in their con- 
sumption of fuel, BMW was 
championing such avant- 
garde concepts as six-cylin- 
der engines, sensible piston 
displacements and impres- 
Sive power-to-weight ratios. 

The BMW 733i's 3.2- 


liter, fuel-injected power plant, 


[16] EPA estim ated mpg 25 ost mated highwa 
or ompar isor oo es 
Cc 1981 BMW of Nor ice Ca, Inc 


J 





for example, is the product 
of millions of miles of testing 
and refinement—on and off 
the great racecourses of 
the world. 

Its double-pivot suspen- 
sion system has been 
described by Car and Driver 
magazine as “...the single 
most significant break- 
through in front suspension 
design in this decade.” 

A five-speed standard 
transmission (automatic is 
available) affords one the 

| unique opportunity to pick 
and choose one's own gears. 
ELECTRONIC INNOVATION 

THAT GOES BEYOND A 
DIGITAL SPEEDOMETER. 

On the BMW 733i, our 
electronic computerized 
monitoring system (first in- 
Stalled by BMW in 1975) 
plays a far more important 
role than mere decoration: 





mileage and, based on these figures, an est ee eee 
only. Your ac ctual mi leage and range may vary 
The BMW 


trademark and ogo are regist ered trademark 








| are within easy reach of the | 


| result that one automotive 


| test drive, we sug- 
| gest you phone 


| yOur Convenience. 





| it actually improves the car's 


efficiency. 
With every engine revolu- 


| tion a computer receives 


and assesses signals from | 
sensors deep within the 6- 
| cylinder engine. Then in- | 
stantly determines the pre- 
cise air/fuel mixture to be in- | 
| jected into the cylinder ports. | 
Yet the incongruous note | 
| here is that BMW efficiency 
is not achieved at the ex- 
| pense of the sort of exhila- 
| rating performance one 
| expects in a BMW—or the 
| power reserves necessary 
| to maneuver safely even 
under the most demanding 
conditions.* 
LUXURY. NOT 
SUPERFICIALITY. 
It would be difficult to 
| imagine an appointment or 
an accessory that has been 
omitted in the BMW 733i. 
Yet, all facets have been 
biomechanically engineered 
to achieve the perfect inte- 
gration of man and machine. 
Its seats are anatomi- 
cally correct buckets and 
covered in wide rolls of sup- 
ple leather. 
All of its vital controls 





driver. Instruments are 
large, well-marked and to- | 
tally visible. | 

So impressive is the total 


journalist was moved to 


| write of the BMW 733i, “...to | 


drive it is to Know all the 
wonderful things machines 
can do for man.” 

To arrange a thorough 





your nearest 
BMW dealer at 


THE ULTIMATE anne “— 





360} miles and a wet way range 





depending on cee Wealilel and trip length. Your actual highway nm ie- 


Meried AxG 


of Bayerische Motoren 
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VALLPAPERS INC. — San Francisco, CA 


WALL COVE Cee wert Alaska 
EABROOK WALLCOVERINGS — —Memphis, TN, Texas & Florida PREMIERE SH BaP ys Ls 
HYBONY lara aC es Ae Teas 19 Denver, CO, PHILDECOR— NISRA uote at 
. Salt. Lake: City, WT; feltie eco accn oy aur aia BARONEJNC. = Sa Cee 


ROWN OATS cee nT eb UT er 


Phoenix, AZ. : 
AVID ead ai ie te Sd 


A aa KINNEY WALLCOVERINGS—New England, , 

Ol New York, E. Penn., Wash., D.C. 4 

anne Barone Inc. Pacific Design Center Oma GRR MCI ee j 
' 8687 Melrose Avenue) Space 643 (213) 659-7050 


VS 
nD REIN 


James Boren and Nancy Boren Show — October 22, 1981 






BVeaclaten vel la Oil ee 


For More Information Contact: 





Phone 214/747-8158 
Mending Wall” is also available in limited edition prints. 


1400 Main Street/Dallas, Texas 75202 





There is a small shop on Madison Avenue... 


At the turn of the century grandfather Pratesi started 
a workshop in Florence. In a few years the titled rich 
and the famous from all over the world became our clients. 

They still are. 

In fact, most of the European aristocracy has been 
conceived in Pratesi sheets. 

And while remaining small enough to preserve the 
legendary quality and personal touch, we have grown 
closer to our American clients. 

So, there is a small shop on Madison Avenue and 
others in Beverly Hills, Bal Harbour, Palm Beach and 
places where people of refined taste can indulge their 
passion for luxury. 
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Best Contemporary Wz iT aloo os Technical Innovation 197771978 

Best Contemporary FabricTt S Best Technical Innovation 19 

Best Contemporary Rug Desig (Resource pea 

Best Contemporary Rug Design 1§ os 
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. ATELIER ONE, Denver; GERALD HARGETT, 
—* TELIO & CIE, Montreal/Toronto; CONNAISSA 
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BORCLOTHS”'™: Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
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The first issue in 
the Society’s first collection of 
flower sculptures in porcelain. 


Intricate art of exceptional beauty 
by Ronald Van Ruyckevelt — one of 
the world’s leading porcelain sculptors. 


In limited edition. 
At the very attractive price of $95. 


For the first time in its history, the Royal 
Horticultural Society has undertaken the 
creation of a collection of flower sculp- 
tures in fine, hand-painted porcelain. 

Since Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother is a Patron of the Society, it is ap- 
propriate that the first issue in the Soci- 
ety’s first collection of porcelain flower 
sculpture will be The Queen Elizabeth 
Rose by Van Ruyckevelt. 

One of the world’s most beautiful roses, 
sculptured by one of the world’s leading 
artists in porcelain, The Queen Elizabeth 
Rose is an impressive work and a triumph 
of realism. And it is being issued at the 
very attractive price of $95, payable in four 
convenient monthly installments. 


The Royal Horticultural Society presents 
an original work of art in 
fine, hand-painted porcelain 





Sculpture shown much smaller than actual size. Sculpture is approximately 8" x 4-1/2" 


the Queen Elizabeth Rose 


by Ronald Van Ruyckevelt 


The rose is portrayed life size, in the 
perfect opulence of full bloom. The grace- 
fully layered, light pink petals. . . the vivid 
green leaves. . . the porcelain tree bark on 
which the flower rests . . . all are faithfully 
captured in authentic natural color. 

This superb sculpture will be created 
for the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Franklin Porcelain and crafted with infi- 
nite care by gifted craftsmen in Taiwan, 
whose skills in porcelain are exceptional. 
Leaf by leaf, petal by petal, it will be 
painted by hand in ceramic colors that 
reflect Nature’s rich and subtle hues. 

In the tradition of major works of art in 
porcelain The Queen Elizabeth Rose will 
be issued in a limited edition, which will 
be permanently closed in the United 
States at the end of 1981. There is also a 
further limit of one per person. A Certifi- 
cate of Authenticity will accompany each 
sculpture, together with an informative 
reference folder describing the Queen 
Elizabeth rose. 

To acquire The Queen Elizabeth Rose, 
please be sure to return the Reservation 
Application at right by September 30, 1981. 


© 1981 FP 
+ ae a ee RESERVATION APPLICATION "=" "=" == 


The Queen Elizabeth Rose 


Valid only if postmarked by September 30th. 
Limit: One per person. 


The Royal Horticultural Society 
©/o Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
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Please enter my subscription for The Queen ; 
Elizabeth Rose by Van Ruyckevelt,to be hand- | 
crafted for me in the finest hand-painted : 
porcelain, at the original issue price of $95.* | 
plus $3. for shipping and handling. 
I need send no money now.I understand 1 
that I will be billed in four equal monthly | 
installments, with the first payment due in 1 
advance of shipment. : 
' 

1 

1 

' 

' 

' 

1 
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*Plus my state sales tax 





Signature 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss a 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 





City on 
State, Zip = 
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ARTIST 3 BEALOGRIE 





“T LIKE TO worK at the edge of the 
impossible,” says London-born-and- 
based sculptor Anthony Caro, who is 
internationally recognized for his 
large horizontal steel weldings. His 
work in the early sixties spread out 
along the ground, eschewing all 
bases or pedestals; he is regarded as 
having altered the ““totemic” conven- 
tions of Western sculpture. 

Caro’s extensive London work- 
shop, in the borough of Camden, 
where he assembles his bronze and 
steel “collages,” seems more like an 
automobile body repair shop than 
the classic atelier. In the center of the 
workshop stands a movable gantry, 
with which Caro can shift immense 
steel plates, some of which are fifteen 
feet long and weigh a ton and a half, 
so that they can be cut to order. 
Against three walls of the studio rest 
lengths of tubing, strips of angle iron, 
steel H-beams, twisted rusty bits of 


ey 
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Stark industrial fragments, which Caro assigns spontaneously to his 
curiously balanced assemblages, line the walls of his London studio 





A Conversation with Anthony Caro 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 





Regarded as a champion of abstract con- 
structed sculpture, Anthony Caro reveals the 
tremendous freedom he finds in the intuitive 
crafting of his current expressionistic collages. 


scrap metal, and whole boiler tank 
ends, as well as a stockpile of very 
simple cast-bronze segments. He 
likes to have a variety of metal shapes 
and forms at hand, from which he 
can choose spontaneously as he is 
structuring or assembling a piece. 
At the moment, reliefs are Caro’s 
priority. He sand-casts various 


elements of clay and then welds 
them together with rolled brass 
sheets. These reliefs will be exhibited 
for the first time at the André Em- 
merich Gallery, in New York, in the 
fall. But he is also structuring models 
of wax, cardboard and clay, which he 
then transposes into metal. He feels 
he has greater control over these 
structures in the lighter materials. 
Sculpture, Caro feels, has changed 
incredibly in this century, and he has 
changed with it. “In the era between 
Bernini and Rodin, sculpture was a 
secondary, decorative art. But, since 
Picasso and David Smith, sculpture 
has become an expressive art. That 
is a real turnaround,” he points out. 
In discussing his background, 
Anthony Caro comments: “My fa- 
ther was a stockbroker. He didn’t 
believe in art. But my mother has 
always been a bit artistic.” As a Cam- 
bridge University undergraduate, he 





The artist works with an instinctive welding technique he perfected 
not through specialized training, but through his own “felt” decisions, 





continued on page 68 
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A NATIONAL 


California 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 


Arts and Designs of Japan 

PO Box 998 Zip 93921 Ph (408) 624-0820 
Hrs By appointment only 
Specialist in traditional Japan- 
ese woodblock prints. One of 
the most exclusive dealers in 
the United States. Extensive 
stock, subjects and artists il- 
lustrated in catalogs with full 
descriptions and prices. See 
coupon and circle #57 for 
catalog “A’, #58 for catalog 
'B", #59 for newest catalog 
‘C’, #60 for catalogs “A” and 
"B", #61 for all 3 catalogs 





La Fille du Roi Antiquites Francaises 
San Carlos between 7th and 8th 

Post Office Box 1873 Zip 93921 

Ph (408) 625-3313 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 

One of California's most desirable sources of 
French country antiques. Specializing in 18th 
and 19th century armoires, bonnetieres, farm 
and refectory tables, faience animals and 


plates and bird cages. Charleen Matoza, 


proprietress. Circle #52 for brochure. 


LA JOLLA 


Thomas R. Ladner Antiques 

414 La Canada Zip 92037 

Ph (714) 459-3753 Hrs 10-5 and appt 
Select English, Continental period fur- 
niture. Direct importer 17th and 18th C 


waded 


Thomas R. Ladner, ASID 





Kenneth Brown Inc. 
1144 Prospect Zip 92038 
Ph (714) 454-2700 

Hrs M-F 10-5, cl Sa, Su 
Distinguished jewelers 
specializing in precious 
gems; dealers in South 
East Asian Art for over 30 
years. Also, snuff bottles, 
netsukes, fine jade and 
porcelains. John Siglow, 
proprietor. 


La Galerie Auctions 
John & Renee Boehme 
5521 La Jolla Blvd Zip 92037 
Ph (714) 459-0256 

Hrs Tu-F 12-5 or by appt 
Rare art objects for 
investment. Paintings, 
Orientalia, carpets, 
jewels, silver and real 
estate. Please visit 
our retail showrooms 
Appraisers, buyers, 
brokers and sellers 


SAN CLEMENTE 


Colby Antiques of San Clemente 
510 N. El Camino Real Zip 92672 
Ph (714) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 10-5 










Investment quality antiques are stressed. 18th, 


19th C. English and European. Formerly of Port 
O'Call Pasadena. Circle #1 for brochure 


COLBY ANTIQUES OF SAN CLEMENTE, ING | 


In Our Showrooms By-The-Sea. 510 N. Camino Real, San Clemente, CA 92672 (714) 492-5130 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Antique Fair 
1700 16th Street at Showplace Square South 
h tes 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su 

One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing in 
quality County French Anti- 
ques. Always a large selec- 
tion of fine armoires, bon- 
netieres and tables. Only 
through your dealer, de- 
signer, or architect. Circle 
#28 for brochure. 





Edwards 1799 Antiques 2423 Polk St. 
h (415) 928-2919 Hrs 12-6 

Edwards has moved to a larger location a few 
blocks from there former corner on Union. 
French and upholstered furniture and clocks in 
the main showroom, a gallery of 19th C. water 
colors, an Oriental gallery and a garden 
featuring antique urns and planters makes this 
premire dealer worth a special visit. Circle #19 
for brochure 


STOCKTON 


Regency Antiques and Interiors 
6820PacificAve. Zip 95207 

Ph (209) 957-1722 Hrs 10-6, Su 12-5 
Importers of general antiques, furnishings, gifts 


ANDRE RUZHNIROY RUSSIAN ICONS 





1. Mother of God 
Enthroned, Russian 
Icon, Second Part of 
15th Century, Moscow 
School, 29" x 25.5" 
2. Silver Kovsh by 
Faberge, St 
Petersburg, Workmaster 
Anders Johan 
Nevalainen. Prow set 
with a Cabochon Onyx 
Length 9.25" 















P.O. Box 1261, Palo Alto, CA 94302 (415) 858-0469 





% = 3. The Viadimir Mother of God 
Russian Icon. Covered with 
Cloisonne Enamel, Silver Gilt 
and Pearls. Moscow, 1884 
12.2” x 10.5". Formerly in the 
Collection of New York's 
Metropolitan Museum Of Art 


Circle #73 in coupon for 
portfolio of more than 50 
photographs of Russian Fine 
Art and Icons 
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1. English Longcase Clock by John Massingham of Wells, 
Norfork, England. Dark Oak Case with Carved Floral & Leaf 
Design, in Good Restored Condition. Circa 1791. 7’4" tall. 2. 
Oak Hanging Wall Cabinet, Rare Small Size for Period. All 
Wooden Pegged. 1760, Surrey, England. 3' High, 3'1 V4" Wide, 
7%" Deep. 3. French Sideboard with Carved Front and 
Original Hardware. Circa 1750-1760. 33” High, 56” Wide, 21” 
Deep. 4a & 4b. Pair of Rare Chinese Full Horn Rhinoceros 
Libation Cups with Carved Design of Grape Clusters, Leaves 
& Foxes. 20” High including Stands. Ming or Early Ching 
Dynasty. 5. Tiffany Spiderweb Lamp, Carved Glass Shade, 
Bronze Mounting, Signed. 18” High. Original Hanging 
Dragonfly Shield. 6¥2" High, 10” Wide 
























Circle #1 in coupon for brochure. 
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1.'Large Japanese Satsuma Bow! with 
Design of Samarai of the Roya! Satsuma 


Clan. 19th Century. 16" High, 22” Diam 







2. Chinese Hua Mu Har dwood ? Altar ry: e of 
Cc lassical Design. 19th Century. 34¥e" High 
59” Wide, 17" Deep 








Circle #30 in coupon for brochure 
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1910 South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA 92652 PO. Box 325 (714) 494-0150 
1666 North Palm Canyon Drive, Paim Springs, CA 92262 (714) 325-1070 
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) wills Design 4944 LeJeune Rd 
Ph (305) 666-2579 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su 
An exciting gallery filled 
with 18th, late 19th cen- 
turies and contempo- 
rary fine furniture, china, 
e\ porcelains, silver Com- 
we plete design service 
3 with an emphasis on 
~ appreciating the client's 


U — 
’ ¢ point of view. Fabrics, 
WILLS DESIGN wallpapers on display. 
MIAMI 

ing 3035 Grand Ave 
305) 448-3111 Zip 33133 
ntal antiquities and decorative accesso- 
of the highest quality in newly decorated 
rooms. Fine porcelains, jade, netsuke, 


sonne, bronzes, Satsuma, ivory, Old 
ntal furniture. Circle #39 for brochure 


MIAMI BEACH 
es W. Cary Antiques me Purdy Ave 


CHICAGO 


g to Ch’ing Antique Oriental Art 
. Chestnut: Lobby Zip 60611 
(312) 337-2222 Appointment suggested 

























e example from 100s of antique Chinese 
rcelaine spoons. Circle #72 for entire issue 
Arts of Asia, featuring 9 pages of this new 
llectible; 4 in color 


LAKE FOREST 


ke Forest Antiquarians 

st Office Box 841 Zip 60045 

(312) 234-1990 Hrs by appointment 
Decialist in the finest antique British, Irish and 
Dntinental European silver. Circle #69 for il- 
strated catalogue 


entucky 
LOUISVILLE 
lasscock 


53-155 Chenoweth Ln. Zip 40207 

ih (502) 895-0212 Hrs 10-4, cl Su 
pecializing in fine 17th and 18th C. English an- 
ques, paintings, accessories and Oriental rugs 
ircle #68 for brochure 


aine 
YARMOUTH 


. M. Schwind Jr. = 
ntiques 

7 East Main St 

Ph (207) 846-9458 
8th and 19th century 
ntiques purchased 
Hirectly from old 
aine homes. Formal 
and country New En- 
hland furniture 
American and Euro- 












































and prints. All dis- 
layed for sale in 
a Federal period 











HORTON  BRASSES 


Manufacturers of hardware for antique 
furniture for over 50 years. Horton 
Brasses are all authentic copies of 
17th, 18th, 19th and early 20th century 
pulls. Send $1.50 for catalog direct to 
Horton Brasses, Nooks Hill Road, P.O. 
Box 120 AD, Cromwell, CT 06416. 
Telephone (203) 635-4400. 























Authentic Reproduction Furniture 
Hardware 


HORTON BRASSES 


, Nooks Hill Road, PO. Box 120 AD 
Cromwell, CT 06416 (213) 635-4400 




















Art and 
Antiques 


Part of Our Collection 

of 30 Japanese Woodblock 
Prints Depicting Beautiful 
Woman. Circa 1820-1845 
All by Famous Artist 


Museum and 

Investment Quality. 

Send for our Free BIJIN-GA 
Catalog Illustrating this 
Collection by Circling #43 


Specializing in Japanese 
Woodbiock Prints, Paintings, 
Porcelains, Jade, Ivory, 
Furniture and other fine 
Oriental Art and Antiques 


1784 Jamestown Road 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
(804) 229-7720 


Texas 
DALLAS 


B on the plaza 


Bradley on the Plaza 

6730 Snider Plaza Zip 75205 

Ph (214) 363-3252 Hrs M-Sa 9:30-5:30, cl Su 
Specializing in quality 18th and early 19th 
century French and English furniture and fine 
decorative accessories. A comfortable gallery 






tastefully presented. Near S.M.U. Accommo- 
dation to the trade. Interior Design consulta- 


tions. Circle #60 for brochure 


FORNEY 
Clements Antiques of Texas, Inc. 
|-20 at Farm Road Exit PO. Box 727 
Ph (214) 226-1520 Zip 75126 
The Southwest's largest source of antiques 


and fine art. Trade suppliers of antique furni- 


ture and importers from throughout the world 
Estate auctions monthly. A short 20 minute 
drive East of Dallas. Circle #23 for general 
store brochure. If you would like a sample 
monthly auction brochure circle #64 


Washington 
SEATTLE 


Vintage House Antiques 

19918 Aurora Ave. North 

Ph (206) 542-2049 Hrs 1-4:30, cl Su, M 

A beautiful collection of choice silver, china, art 
glass, wicker and furniture 







From the famous 
Srednick Collection 


From the famous 
Srednick Collection 
comes this invaluable 
reference for 
collectors of Chinese 
Antiques “How to 
Buy and a History of 
Chinese Antiques” 
At last, in one 
concise 
volume you'll 
find listings of the 
Chinese Dynasties, a 
glossary of artist's 
symbols, porcelain 
glazing techniques 
and much more. 


FREE OFFER 


Special offer for 

readers of 

Architectural Digest 

...a watercolor on 

silk, 8" x 6" format, 

hand painted and signed free at no 
additional cost with |\each book 
ordered. Circle #31 0n coupon 

for this fabulous book. 


e Srednick Collection 
638 North La Peer Drive, Los Angeles, 
California 90069 (213) 659-4402 









































Wisconsin 


NORTH LAKE 


Carrousel Midwest Box 97, Hwy 83 

Ph (414) 966-2182 Zip 53064 

The nation’s leading specialist in antique car- 
rousel horses and animals. Always an exciting 
collection of outstanding examples 


of this proud art of the 
wood carver Send for 
illustrated catalog with 
photographs, prices 
and descriptions. Circle 
#27 for the catalog 
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Two-fold Japanese Screen, Ink on Paper, Depicting Gold 
Screens Being Exported to China. Muromachi, 16th Century. 


the Gallery 


Japanese Folding Screens Specialists. 


35 Malaga Cove Plaza, Palos Verdes Estates, 
CA 90274 (213) 375-2212 
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featuring 
FURNITURE 
French English & Continental 
ORIENTAL ART 
Large & varied selection 





DOUGHTY & BOEHM BIRDS 
& much, much more all at 


Monday - Saturday 10 to 5 


worthwhile ART of all periods 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
VISA & MASTER CHARGE 


s . 
| wiDL negicler yow. 
Just send me this coupon and | will ae you with 
any of the following Antique Dealers. Circle the items 
you want and include $1 for handling and | will do the 


rest. | will process your requests and forward them to 
the companies you indicate. 


Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $ a 
which includes the $1 for handling as well as any 
costs requested. My check is made payable t6 Tad 
Gilmore 


1.Free 19.Free 23.Free 24.Free2 27.46 
28.Free5 30.FreeO 31.$5 139.Free 143.Free 
52.Free 57.$5 58.$5 59.$5 60.$9 61.$14 
63.Free 64.$2 67.Free 68.Free 69.Free 
72.$6 73.$10 
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BRONZES PAINTINGS 
CHANDELIERS SILVER 
PORCELAIN CLOCKS 

ART GLASS BRIC-A-BRAC 


Dorrose 
Galleries 


751 N. WELLS e 312 /337-4052 


We are interested in purchasing 


(415) 673-3644 
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September 1981 





















In two unfinished pieces, Bronze Relief II and 
Bronze Relief III, Caro grapples with the mea- 
sured dynamics of shape and composition. 
Overlapping parts appear to strain curving 
metal sheets, creating an illusion of tension. 





was afraid to do what he really 
wanted, so he studied engineering. 
Only after a stint in the Navy at the 
end of World War II did he enroll at 
the Royal Academy in London. 

“T did life modeling every day,” he 
recalls. “I never liked carving very 
much; it simply was not immediate 
enough. But I thought I would do 
only figurative work.” Then, surpris- 
ingly, this leading abstract sculptor 
adds, “I still am only interested in 
human art. I’m not concerned with 
abstract or mathematical problems. 

“In 1951 I decided to go up to 
Much Hadham to ask Henry Moore 
for a job. I didn’t have an appoint- 
ment, and when | knocked on the 
studio door, Moore asked, very po- 
litely: ‘What can I do for you?’ I 
blurted: ‘Could I work for you?” And 
he exclaimed: ‘But you don’t even 
have an appointment!’ ” Six months 
later, Caro became Moore’s assistant. 

“Moore was very generous,” Caro 
remembers. “I worked for him three 
days a week, doing all kinds of slav- 
ery. Together we set up a small 
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A Conversation with Anthony Caro 
continued from page 64 


bronze foundry. It was Moore who 
sparked my interest in abstract art. 
The sculptures I did at the time were 
very much influenced by him.” 
When Caro left Moore, in 1953, he 
was looking for his own direction: 
“My figurative sculptures tried to 
tackle the problem of how to portray 
what it’s like to be inside the body. 
All sculpture has to do with our 
relationship to the body in some way. 
Even my reliefs are dependent upon 
the level of the spectator’s eyes 
in relation to the ground.” 

In the mid-fifties Caro executed a 
series of massive expressionistic fig- 
ures, which seemed to be bursting 
with pressure and tension. Because 
he couldn’t arrange a one-man show 
in London, he took photographs of 
his work to Milan and paid to have a 
dozen pieces shown: “I didn’t sell 
even one in Italy, nor anything in my 
next two shows in London.” 

The sculptor then was still dissat- 
isfied with his direction. He experi- 
mented with forms, for example, by 
placing a plaster figure of a woman 
on a real steel park bench, in the 
hope that the new base would make 
the experience more immediate for 
the viewer. “I didn’t want my work to 
relate to people in an artificial way. 












Kneeling in an area of the studio containing 
two completed sculptures—Half Moon (left) 
and Moon Chiffon (center)—Caro contemplates 
balancing one form against another, the as- 
semblage process that so typifies his work. 





It had to do with presence, more 
like one person related to another.” 
It was New York critic Clement 
Greenberg who “discovered me in 
England,” Caro explains. “We were 
at a party and Greenberg was pro- 
claiming that there were no decent — 
sculptors in England. I interjected, 
‘You have no right to say that.’ And I 
invited him to come and look at my 
work. He had a long talk with me, to 
the effect that I had come to the end 
of the line with my figuration, that 
my sculpture simply was ‘not up to 
scratch.’ He urged me to work out a 
style that could express more freely 
what I felt, and he suggested I change 
my materials—that wood, clay and 
plaster were not for me.” <2 
Greenberg also guided Caro to 
America. “New York was a big expe= ~ 
rience for me,” Caro reminisces 
about his first visit, in 1959. “I met 
David Smith at a dinner at the home ~ 
of Helen Frankenthaler and Robert — 
Motherwell. Smith was seated be- ~ 
side Hedy Lamarr. After dinner we 
walked through Chinatown and 


continued on page 70 
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32 East 67th Street New York City 10021 Tel. 212 988 5248 
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Detail of Ormolu from 
a pair of corner cabinets ¢. 1780. 
And detail ofa K’ang Hsi Period 
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A Conversation with Anthony Caro 
continued from page 68 


talked about his work in steel; it 
was all very exhilarating. Abstra 
sculpture was not welcome in Eng 
land at that time. It still is not. 
“When I got back to England 
started to experiment with steel. T 
had no idea how to ‘stick it together. 
But the material exerted its own di 


cipline. Working with steel was very” 


direct, very straightforward. I made 
my steel sculpture in the little garage) 


Caro’s characteristic reaction to the “totemic ™ 
conventions of Western sculpture is evident if 
Half-Leap, a low-lying welded metal construct 


next to the house where I still liver 
was working in the dark—physically 
and literally. I didn’t know what Twas 
doing, so I made ‘felt’ decisions.” 

Caro’s first show of the new pieces 
came in 1963, in London. “People 
were shocked and surprised,” he 
said. “There was strong critical re= 
sponse to my work—but nothing 
sold. At that time I couldn't have 
given the sculptures away.” 

Then he went to teach in Bene 
nington, Vermont. He remembers 
that he spent the first three months 
arguing about art with painters 
Kenneth Noland and Jules OlitSKi 

Then, after Christmas, perhaps be 
cause I had broken my leg skiingyd 
started to work in the big studio/fir 
e had given me. 
Olitski was doin mething at the 
very edge, which was nearly ROE 
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station the we 
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LUDOWICI-CELADON 


The crowning touch for over a century 





The world standard 
of excellence in 
roof covering will 
lend infinite beauty 
and lasting value 

to your home. 


For permanence and beauty, 
consider Ludowici-Celadon clay 
roof tile when planning your new 
home or restoration. Clay roof tile 
by Ludowici-Celadon has been 
America’s finest roofing material 
for more than a century. Ludowici 
tile is unexcelled for longevity, 
durability, energy conservation, 
and choice of colors, shapes, 
sizes and textures. The tile lends 
itself to any architectural style— 
whether classic or contemporary. 
And they mellow so gracefully 
that their aesthetic value actually 
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increases with the years. Each 
Ludowici tile roof boasts a 50-year 
guarantee. 

You are invited to send 
$1.00 for a brochure to 
LUDOWICI-CELADON 
Division of CSC Incorporated, 
P.O. Box 69, New Lexington, 
Ohio 43764. 


GUARANTEED 
°50 YEARS > 
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A Conversation with Anthony Caro 
continued from page 70 


The La Barge 
Mirror Collection 








painting,” he recalls, “and I tried to 
do the same in sculpture.” 

When he returned to England, 
Caro added wire mesh to his pieces 
for the first time. “There was a tre- 
mendous freedom for me in knowing 
that my only limit as a sculptor was 
whether my work carried out my © 
intentions.” His style shifted re- 
lentlessly; he would not stand still. 

As the years passed, steel shapes, 
almost as pictorial as cutouts by 
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In the studio, stockpiles of brass and bronze 
serve Caro as a gleaming geometric palette, re- 
plete with tantalizing options for his sculptures. 
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Matisse, were interspersed with 
other experiments. He worked in © 
steelyards in Toronto and in Italy, 
where he welded immense sculp- 
tures of soft steel plates and joists. 
His innovations were rewarded in 
1975 with a retrospective at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 
“I don’t work on commissions,” he 
states. “I have done only two: one in 
London, and one at the East Wing of 
the National Gallery, in Washington, 
where it rests on a ledge. I don’t find 
it productive to work directly on a 
site. | don’t use sketches and I find all 
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This fine Georgian mirror is but one of many beautifully styled 
and well-proportioned mirrors from the La Barge Mirror 
Collection. Note the crisp, detailed hand-carving which gives 
each frame its own unique character. A remarkable piece of 
Italian craftsmanship finished in rich walnut burl and antiqued 
gold metal leaf. 





Available through fine furniture stores and interior designers. | the turmoil distracting. I’m more at 
Write for our color brochure. La Barge, Dept. 812, home in a steel foundry.” 
P.O. Box 905-A, Holland, Michigan 49423. | Anthony Caro says he coum 

“to probe all the time where I can q 


go.” To him, the consequence of his 


| Ee eC work is that it has “established a 
a bridgehead for modern sculpture.”"G 


— Yorick Blumenfeld 
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Since 1906: Fabrics and Wallcoverings for the discriminating designer. 
Pacific Design Center, Los Angeles, CA. Showrooms and oftices in principal cities. 
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The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 








POGGENPOHL FORM 2000. SERIES HR 5S 


With more than eighty years of expertise in cab: 
net craftsmanship, Poggenpoh! now offers to dis 
criminating homeowners over 60 cabinet styles 
and 450 accessory features. Please write for 
complimentary brochures, including the name of 
the Poggenpoh! showroom nearest you. Or send 
$5.50 for our complete kitchen and bath cata 
logues, with over 140 pages in full color. Poggen 
od USA Corporation, P.O. Box LOAD, Teaneck 
ew Jersey 07666, 201-836-1550. Poggenpoh! 
Kitchen and Bath furniture manufactured by Fr 
Poggenpoh! KG, Herford, West Germany 





Everything about David Plastow represents his 
companys philosophy. Which is why he wears a Rolex. 


mt 


David Plastow is the cus- 
todian of a long and famous 
engineering tradition. 

He is the Chief Execu- 
tive of Rolls-Royce Motors, 


that the gear selection lever 
is doing something. . . so 

we engineered the ‘feel’ 

back into it— so it’s satisfying 
to use.” 


and indeed, his manner and David Plastow recog- 
personal appearance exact- nizes the similar philosophy 
ly reflect the ethos of that behind the watch he wears. 
company. That of the skilled “Tt’s a Rolex Oyster 
engineer. Datejust. I’m told that the 

Plastow takes a personal \ engineering concept of the 
interest in any modification, Oyster case first appeared 
however small. 4 in 1926. 

“All our developments x nda “Obviously this watch 
at Rolls-Royce are always =F has changed and improved 
evolutionary rather than a ' over the years but Rolex 


revolutionary,” he says. 
“We are a highly personal business, and 
both our craftsmen and our customers have 
clearly defined ideas about what a Rolls- 
Royce should be. But while we don’t tamper 
with those fundamental ideas, we are, of 
course, constantly searching for improve- 
ment. For instance, years ago, the gear 
selection ona Rolls-Royce car became com- 
pletely electronic. But, a driver likes to ‘feel’ 





has stayed with the basic 
idea because it was a very good one. It’s ex- 
tremely tough, very reliable, and superbly 
engineered. After 50 years of development 
it’s almost perfect”. 

Which, from the man who makes the 
finest cars in the world, is quite a compliment. 


ROLEX 








The Rolex Datejust Chronometer. Available in 18kt. gold, steel and gold combination or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 402, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Toronto and major cities around the world. 





COLLECT LUXOR’ THE FAMOUS 100% COTTON TOWEL FROM MARTEX® * | 
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Area Rugs that make a statement, from Customweave. 








Customweave Carpets, Inc., 18480 Pacific Street, Fountain Valley, CA 92708. 714/962-8841 


Showrooms - San Francisco: Suite 401, Western Merchandise Mart II - Chicago: Suite 1883, Merchandise Mart - Honolulu: 1221 Kapiolani, 
Sth Floor « Seattle: Sound Floor Coverings, Inc., Northwest Furniture Mart - Dallas: Suite 9025, World Trade Center 
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Lye feos R ; Accessories shown: #FO055 Total Color Service Plate, $30.50.($2.25). 
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Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





IN THE PAST, a collector of drawings or 
prints stored his art in a portfolio that 
could be placed in a special stand, 
such as this one of the Charles X or 
Restauration period, circa 1824-30. 
Fashioned from pale-toned wood, 
bois clair, and inlaid with darker wood 
stringing and palmettes, it is a styl- 
ized adaptation of the more rigid 
Empire design. As the sides of the 
stand are lowered, attached legs drop 
down from the side wings to create a 
support for the flat viewing surface. 


A LONG ARTISTIC COLLABORATION took 
place between Sonia Delaunay and 
her late husband, Robert. Their work 
is oftentimes very similar and shares 
the aesthetic both explored, whereby 
rhythmic circular patterns are based 
on the rapport of interacting colors. 
The artists’ interest in the “simul- 
taneous contrast of colors,” as re- 
vealed in Mme Delaunay’s painting 
shown here, and first developed into 
an abstract idiom known as Or- 
phism, by Robert Delaunay, circa 
1912, stems from the nineteenth- 
century color theories of Chevreul. 


ANDY WARHOL, the quintessential pop 
artist, became popular in the 1960s 
for his silk-screen paintings of soup 
cans and portraits of luminaries. His 
characterizations of the 1970s, and 
this likeness of Régine, evolved from 
multiple-image portraits of the pre- 
vious decade. These works generally 
begin with a ‘deliberately conven- 
tional ‘characteristic’ portrait’ —often 
an amusement park photo—printed 
for high contrast and then silk- 
screened onto a vividly colored 
ground. They have been referred to 
as “‘social icons” or “‘social artifacts.” 


THIS ACRYLIC PAINTING, Llganda, 1975, 
by Robert Motherwell, is notably 
similar to canvases such as In Black 
and White No. 2, 1975, his first of 
“four monumental works based on 
sketches suggested by Africa,’’ 1964- 
65, “a large black painting involving 
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See page 96. 








See page 123. 


See page 130 





See page 134. 





See page 154. 








a strange, curving monsterlike im- 
age.” In these paintings there is 
“barbaric force’ in the great inter 
locked arcs formed by Motherwell’s 
sweeping, stark calligraphic gestures. 






































OF STRONG YET ELEGANT FORM, related to 
the ceramics of the period, this Chi- 
nese bronze ewer, inlaid with gold in 
lacquer, is expressive of the luxury 
tableware from the T’ang Dynasty, 
618-907. The controlled exuberance 
of decoration, rendered in a more 
purely native idiom, is free of Sas- 
sanian influence, which is typical of 
most extant T’ang metalwork. The 
bird and flower theme, depicted in 
countless ways, has remained a ubigq- 
uitous motif in Chinese art, from the 
T’ang period to the present day, but 
rarely has the motif appeared in met- 
alwork of such high quality. 


CREATED in a variety of forms, the 
bureau plat is a writing table that was 
popular in the eighteenth century. 
Tabletops, usually with drawers be- 
neath, were covered in leather, linen 
or velvet, to provide a cushioned 
writing surface. The simple forma- 
tion of this example, signed by 
Duran, contrasts with shallow relief 
plaques of putti in various activities, 
a decorative device popular during 
the Neo-Classical period, and finely 
cast, chased and gilded rosettes and 
projections of flaring arabesques. 


HISTORICALLY, Works of art and deco- 
rative art were often admired and — 
copied during their own time as well” 
as at a later period. As an example, 
this white marble chimneypiece Of 
Louis XVI style is enriched with gilt” 
bronze motifs inspired by the legend 
of Diana, goddess of the hunt. It is” 
based on an original model found in’ 
the boudoir of Marie Antoinette at 
Fontainebleau. Made from many ma- 9 
terials, chimneypieces, whose de= | 
signs integrated with room décor 
were often carved or cast as finely as 
a work of “artistic” sculpture.O 
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“SHE FIRST CALLED ME Over five years 
ago,” says Los Angeles interior de- 
signer Val Arnold. He is discussing 
the midwestern client for whom he 
designed a house that comfortably 
entertains six as easily as three hun- 
dred and sixty. “She travels a lot, 
loves good clothes and jewelry, and 
appreciates a sophisticated way of 
life that includes at-home musicales.” 

The central idea for the house, 
built by San Francisco architects 
Gerald Courtney Taylor and Robert 
Huston, was to have a “‘court- 
yardlike” area—or atrium—that would 
serve as the main meeting place, with 
rooms opening from it. “The court- 
yard concept was developed by 
Gerry Taylor and myself,” says Mr. 
Arnold, adding that the architect was 
involved in the redesigning of the 
handsome Ghirardelli Square area in 
San Francisco. ‘Since our client lives 
in prairie country that’s practically 


Polished urbanity infuses a spacious midwestern re 
PAGES AND LEFT: Tapered plinths bearing 19th-century Japanese cloisonné vases fl 
the Living Room, where a rug from Rosecore un 
covered in Brunschwig & Fils velvet accompany p 
gleaming tables—all from J. Robert Scott. Providing 
dominant marble and wood fireplace and a French mirror. An 
instills a note of sculptural grace. Idyllic fancy 
screen at one end of the room. At the other end, a! 
for musicales. asove: In the Dining Room, a simplified p 
Amplified by a mirrored wall, a French Second Empire c 
octagonal tables and faux-bamboo chairs. An Ushak rug establishes an island of subtle pattern. 


desert, plants don’t do well there. So 
we made the atrium a large area that 
can be filled with potted greenery 
and flowers, to give the feeling of 
outdoors. Actually, if you took the 
roof off the atrium, the house would 
stand very well by itself, with the U- 
shaped plan of the rooms. Much of 
our client’s entertaining, as it turns 
out, seems to favor the atrium. There 
are trickling fountains; sunshine 
pours in; and the furniture—made of 
a lightweight split bamboo—can be 
moved easily and rapidly. 

“If you remember the old-fash- 
ioned verandas of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury America, where people could sit 
outdoors, be cool, and relax in the 
evening—well, that’s the feeling I 
wanted here, only updated, of 
course, with places for magazines, a 
game area, several seating areas for 
dining. Twelve can dine here com- 
fortably at two tables, and there's a 


ove ib 


PAL 





sidence designed by Val Arnold. PRECEDING 
ank a doorway to 
derlies symmetrical seating. Louis XVI-style chairs 
lump chaise longues, acrylic column lamps and 
crisp delineation, mirrored panels bracket a 
Indonesian deity of carved wood 

blooms in a cherished antique chinoiserie 
ibrary area incorporates a roll-away organ used 
alette tempers a mood of opulence. 
handelier sparkles above lacquered 
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large bar that includes lots of soft 
drinks for the children. The floors are 
made of brick and terrazzo, so that 
children can roller-skate on them. 
My client’s daughter is twelve, and 
her son is fifteen. Nothing can be 
damaged; the fabric is practically im- 
pervious to spilled drinks or foods.” 

In the manorial fourteen-foot-high 
living room, a more formal gathering 
place, Mr. Arnold wanted an appro- 
priately formal feeling. “Over half 
the room is focused on the fireplace, 
and this makes it a warm environ- 
ment. The balance of the room is a 
library and music area, where the 
organ can be rolled out for my cli- 
ent’s pleasure. To house the books on 
the library shelves, I used stainless- 
steel and brass étagéres similar to 
those Billy Baldwin originally de- 
signed for Cole Porter. The room 
works well for cocktails before din- 
ner, or for drinks afterward. 

“The living room sets the pace for 
the whole house, and the colors form 
a leitmotiv that continues through 


tert. The central Atrium offers the perennial ple 
plants flourish among rattan appointments fro 
wrapped in Groundworks fabrics. The diagona 
rattan construction, while brick and tile flooring is blended in a comp 
sculpture by Don Baber adds an interplay of angles. above: Te 
the house to pool level. Silhouetted against the wall, a Don Baber wind chime sculptur 
grass bending to the breeze. FOLLOWING Paces: In the Guest Room, low bookcase cabinets embrace 
an upholstered bed that faces a sofa of similar design. A painting by Denis Ochi lends dappled 
harmony. Acrylic armchairs from Pace attend a sleek de 


the other rooms like a pleasant re- 
frain. Frankly, 1 don’t like houses 
where every room is violently differ- 
ent. This way, with a balance of color, 
all the spaces look much larger, and if 
you leave the doors of the various 
rooms open, and look into other 
rooms, all areas relate to one another.” 

According to Mr. Arnold, the mas- 
ter bedroom, with its mellow mood, 
was designed to offer total privacy 
for his client. ‘““There’s a soft har- 
mony in the raw silk that lines the 
walls and in the printed silk on the 
furniture. If she chose never to leave 
this room for days, she could be cozy 
without feeling crowded. There are 
bookcases, automatic trays that pull 
out by the side of the bed, a writing 
area, a sandstone fireplace—and off 
the terrace, a whirlpool bath.” 

Mr. Arnold’s enthusiasm for the 
house is evident, and this enthusiasm 
seems justified in the owner's plea- 
sure in the comfortable result, “a 
house that loves to be lived in.”0 

—George Christy 





asures of the conservatory. Beneath skylights, 
Bielecky Brothers, with cushions and pillows 
| wood panels adorning a large cabinet echo the 
lementary pattern. A metal 
rraced steps descend from the back of 


e resembles 


sk. Fabrics are all from J. Robert Scott. 
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WHEN JANET SHAND KyYDD first saw Mor- 
ley Old Hall, the house slumbered at 
the end of a drive across flat English 
fields. Its only inhabitants were Mus- 
covy ducks swimming the moat; its 
only gardens, primroses blooming 
on the banks. The house, however, 
had a dignity that even abandonment 
could not conceal. It was to be auc- 
tioned in only five days, but she 
needed no time to make up her mind. 
She bought it. Now the fields are a 
plantation of poplars, and the drive is 
lined with chestnut trees. The ducks 
still swim, the primroses still bloom 
and the manor house has come alive 
again with all its former vigor. 

The house has survived four hun- 
dred years of fashionable whims 
without any violent stylistic changes 
to the exterior. No one has wrapped it 
in a later facade; no one has added 
a portico to make it grand, or torn 
down a wing to make it cozy. It was 
something of a close thing, however, 
and Janet Shand Kydd recalls a picnic 
at the house the day she bought it. “I 
had been caught up in a ridiculous 
bicycle race and was a bit late. By the 
time I got to the house all my friends 
had decided what they thought | 
should do to it. One said, ‘Turn it 


Morley Old Hall 


The Charms of an English Country House 


round the other way.’ Another said, 
‘Tear half of it down.’ A third said, 
‘Change the windows to doors.’ The 
only person who kept quiet was 
David Mlinaric, who advises the Na- 
tional Trust on historic houses. He 
stood to one side until everyone else 
had left, and then offered his few 
words. ‘Don’t do anything. Just live 
in it. Then you'll know.’ That was the 
best advice I’ve ever had. Norman 
Scarfe, an expert on English architec- 
ture, was helpful, too. He said I 
mustn’t be tempted to add windows 
to the staircase, for the whole point 
was to have a dark transition from 
one very light space to another. So 
between the two of them | scrapped 
all thoughts of change and left the 
architecture of the house just as it has 
always been.” Opinions on the date 
of the house differ by as much as 
a century, but, if the stepped gables 
are any indication, it could be 
roughly dated as late Elizabethan. 
The U-shaped plan retains much 
of what was traditional in that era. 
The hall is in the center, but the 
simple staircase looks back to the 
Tudor, rather than forward in time. 
It is a comfortable manor house, 
rather than a stately home, and sits 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


on its moated island much as a 
rough-cut stone might sit on a cush- 
ion. The interior paneling was all 
sold in the 1930s—half the paneling 
of England must have changed walls 
during those bleak days—but that 
may not have been such a bad thing. 
Mrs. Shand Kydd explains, “I’m 
rather glad it’s gone. All that oak 
would have been so dark and 
gloomy. I have much more freedom 
without it. I tried oak furniture that 
was the date of the house, but it was 
too heavy. Biedermeier seems to be 
what suits best. The previous owners 
had trouble selling the house, and 
I’ve always suspected it was because 
people walked through and simply 
couldn’t imagine filling all these 
rooms with furniture. I wasn’t intimi- 
dated by that, and I knew | could find 
the right things. But, even so, I think 
the rooms would look equally well 
with almost nothing in them.” 
Everywhere, however, the scale is 
enormous. Soup ladles are ten inches 
across, and tables are ten feet long. It 
is almost an “Alice in Wonderland” 
world, as though crumbs of the dan- 
gerous cake had been strewn about, 
but the effect is always generous. 
Since everything is larger than is 


Enduring dignity marks Morley Old Hall, Janet Shand 

Kydd’s late-Elizabethan manor house in the English country- 

side. Built around 1580, the home reflects varied architectural in- 
fluences, with its original facade of Tudor brick, classical pediments 
crowning the windows, and stepped gables. A moat dating back to 
Anglo-Saxon times recalls the site’s long history; the land was 
bequeathed by Edward II to a favorite subject, Robert de Morley. 
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tor: A doorway bisects the Entrance Hall, where everyday accoutrements 
mingle unaffectedly with artworks and an international medley of blue and 
white ceramics. Victorian paintings, a Khmer torso and a fragment of 19th- 
century handpainted Chinese wallpaper inject varied aesthetic accents. Tradi- 
tional Suffolk tile flooring adds russet warmth to the mellow neutral-hued 
background. tert: Italian Renaissance-inspired wallcovering sounds a note of 


formality in the unpretentious Drawing Room. Beneath mullioned wind 

a George II agate-top table exhibits an array of objects, including a Java 

stone head. The small model of the manor is by Jill Laurimore. The allegorical 

paintings are by Diinz. asove: Pine tables, slate flooring and antique crockery 
kindle a country atmosphere in the Kitchen created from several small 
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expected, nothing seems out of pro- 
portion. Curtains are deliberately 
long and sweep generously onto the 
floor; bowls of potpourri are over two 
feet across; even books seem to be 
thicker and stacked higher than in 
other houses. The gardens are 
planted so luxuriantly that they seem 
enormous, when, in fact, the Anglo- 
Saxon moat contains them quite 
snugly. Gray paving stones are set in 
a scalloped pattern for the front 
courtyard, and within these there are 
two squares of white flowers—old- 
fashioned roses, peonies and pop- 
pies—each pinned at the corners with 
a spike of evergreen. More roses, and 
clematis, too, spill over the moat wall 
like fine lace set out to dry in the sun. 
At the back of the house one broad 
path bisects the flat lawn, and on 
either side flower beds fifteen feet 
wide are crammed with an extrava- 
gant profusion of roses that tumble 
out across the path or soar another 
fifteen feet high. Yew hedges mark 
out a stalwart geometry that does its 
best to contain the glorious abun- 
dance. Again, it is a simple plan and 
has that enviable quality in garden 
design of looking inevitable. There 
are plans for a bridge over the moat 
at the back and a path through 
flowering woodlands to a secret gar- 
den enclosed by the old barn and 
stables, but Janet Shand Kydd will 
add no more to what is planted here. 
She knows how to take the bold 
stroke; she has the talent of knowing 
exactly when it is time to stop. ( 

— Elizabeth Lambert 


top: Beams lightened with lime define the half-timbered walls of the Tudor staircase. asove: In 
the Upstairs Sitting Room, Chinese screens and exposed beams form a layered backdrop for an 
Italian cupboard. Bracketed by sofas, a Biedermeier table provides a focus for the unstudied 
mise-en-scéne. Sickert’s La Hollandaise surmounts a doorway framing an Elizabethan portrait; 
the Charles X folio holder contains engravings. riGHT: A mixture of floral patterns bright- 
ens the Master Bedroom. Counterpointing the lightness of a faux-bamboo settee and cheval 
glass, the French armoire exemplifies Mrs. Shand Kydd’s use of large-scale appointments. 
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An Artist's Worlds 


City and Country Backgrounds for a Painter 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOY UBINA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY THOMAS S. BERNTSEN 





Manhattan 


Artist Senén Ubina and his wife, Joy, an interior designer, savor the varied pleasures 
of creating two art-filled homes, a Manhattan apartment and a Connecticut country house. 
ABOVE: In the Entrance Hall of the Manhattan apartment, Mrs. Ubina utilized soft-toned 
walls and recessed lighting to complement the lucid simplicity of her husband’s paintings 
and sculpture. Carefully preserved, the original 1930s flooring adds rhythmic emphasis. The 
living room doorway reveals a tall sculpture by Mr. Ubina and a portrait of him by José 
Maria Sucre. opposite: In the Living Room, eclectic appointments, discriminatingly arranged, 
reflect the couple’s fondness for pieces gathered over the years. The medley includes 
18th-century chairs upholstered in raw silk from Brunschwig & Fils and a Rococo-style fau- 
teuil inherited from Mrs. Ubifa’s Victorian aunt. Near paintings by Mr. Ubifia, wooden 
pedestals bear a Guillermo Basagoiti sculpture (left) and a Xavier Corbero bronze. Sculp- 
tures by Spanish artists stand on the Chinese rosewood table: the rounded bronze is by 
Berrocal, and, beside a work in gold by Ramon Molina, is a tall female figure by Dali. 


SENEN AND JOY UBINA are a relaxed and 
civilized couple. He is a sculptor and 
painter whose work possesses a 
fined, distilled quality that is very 
much the essence of the artist him- 
self. Mrs. Ubifia has become, in the 
course of events, an interior designe! 
and—largely in collaboration with 
her husband—has devised an attra 
tive and visually sophisticated way of 
living. Calmness and repose are words 
that suggest themselves when this 
talented couple are spoken of, and 
both words are appropriate when it 
comes to describing the Ubinas” 
country house in Connecticut as well” 
as their apartment in Manhattan. 

Mr. Ubina begins by speaking of 
the country house: “I am European, 
and I suppose that is one reason 
people tell me that the house has 
such a distinctive flavor. The other 
reason is that I am an artist, and, as 
much as anything else, we conceived 
of the house as a place in which I 
could work. Let me explain what 
makes the house so personal. In 
Spain, where I come from—indeed, 
in all parts of Europe—we have a 
rather different attitude toward the 
whole question of newness versus 
familiarity. In terms of living, we 
tend to like our upholstery a little bit 
‘cured’ by the sun; we like our rugs to © 
look a little worn. We've even been ~ 
known to enjoy the effects of white 
walls fading to cream. What I’m sug- 
gesting is that there is a lot to be said 
for patina. My wife, who is Ameri- 
can, gets the urge to replace the slip- 
covers every two years, and I usually 
say, ‘Not yet; they’ve hardly begun to” 
look used.’ I think the American 
emphasis on newness leads some- 
times to a shallow look.” 5 

Joy Ubifia followed some of these © 
same principles when it came to re=" 
furbishing the city apartment, 
“When I first saw it, “she explains) . 
“it had been decorated to the taste OF © 
a lady much given to red. And yet ~ 
there were good things kept. 
living room draperies were wond 
fully flamboyant.” “But the walls 
were unbearable!” interjects 
Ubina. “Very, very red,” agrees 
wife. “Through experimentation, 
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Lert: The sparely appointed Dining Room illustrates Mr. Ubifia’s 
belief that a room should have character and flexibility, and 
be “eminently livable.” He devised the round glass and wood tables 
to contrast with the room’s formal, rectilinear shape, which is 
emphasized by architectural detailing and the carved wood and marble 
chimneypiece. Adding warm color, chairs are cushioned in Stroheim 
& Romann brocade. The abstract canvas, and a small marble dove 
on one of the tables, are by Mr. Ubifia. asove: Geometry subtly prevails 
in the Library, where the Georgian-style chimneypiece is the focus of 
comfortable seating, including a settee upholstered in silk from 
Brunschwig & Fils. The painting, by Mr. Ubina, is one of many works 
that have been rotated between the country and city residences. 
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...the atmosphere 
of affection, the thrust 
of a simple but 


well-defined life. 





Connecticut 


ABOVE AND RIGHT: Situated on a wooded 
hill above the Connecticut house, Senén 
Ubina’s Studio affords a peaceful alternative 
to working in Manhattan. A skylight il- 
luminates the spacious area, while windows 
and glass doors reveal nature’s verdant 
patterns. The presence of light also infuses 
Mr. Ubina’s paintings, including a recent 
canvas (left) and a work-in-progress on an 
easel. The collection of works produced 
during the 1970s reflects the artist’s 
sustained interest in abstract simplification. 


added first white, then gray, and fi- 
nally achieved a look we think is the 
perfect diplomatic solution.” Again, 
this quality of reuse and adaptation 
is very European, and it serves in 
both town and country to suggest 
continuity. “It was never our inten- 
tion to create showplaces,” says Mr. 
Ubina. “In the country, we found a 
modest house, not even a very good 
example of architecture. It’s about 
forty years old and inexplicably 
dark, like many American houses. 
Essentially what we did was to bring 
in light and air. We bleached the 
floors, painted the walls white and 
filled the rooms with a collage of 
objects from many different eras of 
our lives. This is something else I 
believe in very strongly. It is impor- 
tant to use what is at hand in life. I 
find it strange that many people ap- 
proach a country house with the idea 
of starting from zero. For us it was a 
process of accumulation.” 

Joy Ubina used similar ideas in the 
Manhattan apartment, and in fact, 
the two homes are perceived as inter- 
changeable in many ways. She did 
not make major structural changes in 
the apartment. Lighting and color 
carry the design thrust. ““The original 
floor plan in this classic 1920s build- 
ing was perfect—a large entrance hall 
with the main rooms opening from it. 
I thought, why change it? And in the 
country, light is really the senior 
partner in the design of the entire 
house. In the master bedroom it is 
refracted by white linen curtains; in 
the dining room it swims in reflec- 
tive mirrors; in the living room it 
encourages an abundance of plants.” 

What makes both projects so in- 
viting is the very real atmosphere of 
affection, the thrust of a simple but 
well-defined life. “I always say that 
true love doesn’t seek perfection,” 
says Senén Ubina. “I think good 
design inspires analogous feelings. It 
shouldn't be perfect, but it should 
have character. It should even occa- 
sionally be flawed, but always liva- 
ble. It can be out of the ordinary, but 
never eccentric; and always flexible 
enough to be changed easily.” 


— Peter Carlsen 














Antiques: 
Pocket Watches 


The Passage of Time Illuminated with Artistry and Style 
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FELICIANO 


“THAT LITTLE TICKING SULTAN Who 
rules your life’ is how a turbaned 
dignitary of the Ottoman court 
described the elaborate pocket 
watch that a European ambassador 
was consulting furtively during one 
of those prolonged and flowery 
exchanges habitual to the Orient. 
From earliest times, watches have 
stood in a special relationship to 
man—this is something that sets 
them quite apart from clocks. Their 
close physical contact with their 
owners could even be said to 
represent a mysterious link with 
Time itself. Thus, the act of 
consultation, rewinding, or setting 
becomes an intimate exchange, 
a ritual of interdependence be- 
tween man and his timepiece. 
Pocket watches were first devised 
during the Renaissance, around 
1500, generally in pendant form, 
as small boxed objects, richly 


ornamented, and suspended from 

a jeweled chain. Queen Elizabeth 
possessed several such newfangled 
miracles, sumptuous with gold and 
enamelwork, to match her fabu- 
lous jewelry. These first pocket 
watches were made in northern 
Italy and Germany: their form was 
round, their cases of rock crys- 


tal or gold often chased 
in labyrinthine patterns 
inspired by the tracery of 
cathedral windows. 
Around 1550, the oval 


shape was introduced and 


became known as the 


“Nuremberg Egg,” since it 


derived from that city. As 

















opposite: Alarm watch, Pascal Hubert, Rouen, France, 
early 18th century. Gilded metal; 2%” in diameter. A 
pierced and engraved foliated edge bands an upper 
lid decorated with a repoussé plaque of a mounted 
warrior, and a base pierced with a stag, a unicorn and 
hounds. The Antique Porcelain Company, New York. 


ABOVE AND LEFT: Automaton watch, Switzerland, 1797. Gold 

and enamel; 2%” in diameter. Presented to General Napoleon 
Bonaparte in honor of his victorious Italian campaign, the 
watch case is enameled with a picturesque scene of a resting 
hawker. The landscape is punctuated by a windmill driven by 
the watch’s mechanism. Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York. 
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the century progressed, there 
were hexagonal, octagonal and 
spherical watches. A massive 
cruciform design known as the 
“Abbess” had, besides the central 
dial, smaller ones at each side and 
above and below; these told the 
days of the week, the months and 
the zodiacal signs, and had both 
Latin and Arabic numerals. 
Altogether, pocket watches 
were becoming a limitless field for 
fantasy, ingenious mechanism and 
personal expression. By the eigh- 
teenth century there were 
scarab watches, watches in the form 























Imperial watch, Pickett and Rundell, 
London, 1775-83. Gold, diamonds and 
enamel; 142” in diameter. The cipher of 
Catherine the Great (Ekhaterina II) in 
sparkling diamonds set against the 

rich enamel of the case is an elegant 
complement to the delicate simplicity 
of the dial. Jacques Kugel, Paris. 
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of slippers or guitars, watches 
that sprang out from between but- 
terfly wings or were hidden in 
the handle of a lorgnon or con- 
cealed behind armorial bearings. 
Masonic watches in the mystic 
triangular form bore secret signs 
and emblems. A bracelet watch 
(a forerunner of today’s wrist- 
watch) was made for Josephine de 
Beauharnais by Breguet, the mas- 
ter craftsman of the time. It was 
one of the gifts with which the 
besotted Bonaparte showered her 
on the occasion of their marriage, 
and was, perhaps, a delicate hint 
that she should cultivate punctu- 
ality as the wife of the First Consul. 
Old watches conjure up limitless 
horizons and romantic reveries. I 
recall one of Swiss origin, dated 
1780, where the names of fifty- 
three countries and capitals rayed 


out from the central dial, like 
sunflower petals. Many of their 
names now belong to a historic 
past: St. Petersburg, Constantine, 
Macao, Peking. For what wealthy 
trader, I wonder, was it designed? 
I imagine him consulting its in- 
ner mechanisms, which told the p 
cise hour, or season, wherever his 
merchantmen put into port to 
enrich his scattered counting- 
houses. This small pearl-studded, 
guilloche-worked trinket—did it 
once announce “the midnight’s 
kind admittance” to some fevered — 
lover? What tragic fatality sur- 
rounded the watch that Queen 
Marie Antoinette is believed to 
have given Count von Fersen, her 
preux chevalier? The flight of the 
royal family from revolutionary 
Paris, which Fersen organized so 
meticulously, should have been an 
affair of split-second timing, the 
watches—his own and that of the 
queen—synchronized like their 
heartbeats. Yet all was lost when, 
safely clear of the city, with free- 
dom across the frontier ahead, 
the king dawdled, picking wild 
flowers, while his massive gold 
timepiece—the kind known in 
England as a “turnip,” and in 
France as an “onion”—ticked away 
their last chances of escape. 
In the nineteenth century, pocket 












top: Single-case watch, Les Freres Huaud, Geneva, late 17th century. 
Gold and enamel; 154” in diameter. The robust and lively charms of 
these Rubenesque figures displaying the symbols of nature’s fruit- 
ful harvest are balanced by the tranquillity of the pastoral landscape 
in miniature, which embellishes the interior. Au Vieux Paris, Paris. 


ABOVE AND LEFT: Pair-case watch, William Rivers, London, 1774. 
Gold; 1%” in diameter. The enactment of a scene from the repertoire 
of classical mythology is carried out by various figures in dramatic at- 

titudes, surrounded by domestic animals and the trappings of daily 
life, all depicted in intricate gold repoussé. Graus Antiques, London. 
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watches reached their apogee 

of beauty and craftsmanship. Fob 
watches were much in vogue during 
the Regency, dangling from the 
satin waistcoats of the bucks and 
dandies. Such arbiters of fashion 
eschewed “turnip” watches, for 
their rotundity destroyed the set of 
a coat. For these gentlemen, 

who were generally in debt and 
hounded by creditors and bailiffs, a 
watch became a real necessity. A 
curious by-law protected them from 
arrest between the hours of sunset 
and sunrise. Thus, we see Beau 
Brummell and Count d’Orsay 
eyeing their watches attentively, 

to gauge the moment when 

they might emerge from hiding 

and sally forth, unmolested. 
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Indeed, the watch has often played 
a life-saving role. Many a traveler 
in wild regions has been spared 
from death by the noble savages’ 
preoccupation with a gold repeater. 
There has always been a market 
for watches that contain secrets— 
portraits, messages and erotic or 
pornographic scenes, discreetly 
placed behind the bland watch face, 
were revealed by a hidden spring. 










Single-case watch, France, beginning of 

the 19th century. Gold and enamel; 244” in 
diameter. Instructive in its plethora of de- 
tails, this watch case records the postrevolu- 
tion reorganization of France into the more 
simplified system of administrative depart- 
ments that superseded the royal provinces of 
the ancien régime. Jacques Kugel, Paris. 
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Scenes designed to titillate or 
shock were pictured in polychrome 
on ivory or porcelain, Leda’s antics 
with her swan being the mildest 
of such, while rosy rumps and bo- 
soms and less-describable anato- 
mic features and situations were 
rendered with gleeful exactitude. 
Some of the least-known, most 
fascinating pocket watches are thos 
wooden ones made in Russia during 
the last century, for wood was the 
mainstay of old Russia. From the 
endless forests came planks to buile¢ 
houses, logs for fuel, and various 
woods for furniture, household 
goods, sleighs and carts. Thus, 
provincial craftsmen devised these 
tubby pocket watches, with their 
large link chains, all fashioned from 
silvery birchwood, their works being 
of splinter-thin bone. I like to think 
of Tolstoy possessing such a one. 
The charming eighteenth-cen 
chatelaine, a feminine delight, was 
designed to hang from the belt, and 
lingered on well into this century, 
for it was both practical and or- 
namental. The watch took pride of 
place above many other dangling 
objects—scissors, an etui, cases and 
pillboxes. They were worked in 
various metals, such as gold, silver 
or pinchbeck, and riotous scenes of 
classical battles and mythological 
rapes were rendered, repoussé, over 
every possible surface. I possess 
one such, of Dutch origin, and al- 
ways took it with me on my travels; 
but when the Trans-Siberian train 
dashed eastward on its six- 
day stretch, the hours changed 
bewilderingly, breakfast becoming 
supper, and so on. At last my poor 
little watch could stand no further 
resetting, and ticked its last be- 
yond Chita. But although now only 
a muted ornament, it remains be- 
side me, snug in one of those em=- 
broidered beadwork watch pock- 
ets that Victorian sleepers hung 
the bedhead to house their watches 
safely through the night.O 
—Lesley B 


























British writer/traveler Lesley Blanch, best — 
known for her book The Wilder Shores of Love, 
has completed a biography of Pierre Loti. 





LEFT AND BELOW LEFT: Louis XV watch, 
Etienne Le Noir, Paris, circa 1740. Gold 
and enamel; 2” in diameter. A spray of 

delicate flowers in exquisitely painted 
enamel, and detailed with engraved gold 
stems and leaves, graces the exterior 

of this case. Au Vieux Paris, Paris. 


ABOVE AND LEFT: Pair-case watch, John 
Sudbury, London, circa 1760. Silver; 

2%” in diameter. The flowing movement 
of classically draped figures in elaborate 
silver repoussé is augmented by the chased 
architectural motifs and labyrinthine ara- 
besque patterns. S. J. Phillips, London. 
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Newport Cottage 


Refreshing the Formality of Another Era 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHANN MAYR 
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Designer William Hodgins endowed a stately seaside home in Newport, Rhode Island with a fresh, inviting atmo= 
sphere. ror: Built in 1870, the residence was enlarged in 1910 and embellished with 18th-century-style detailing, including: 
the pillars and pediment that herald the front entrance. asove: The Living Room's spaciousness prompted the designe! 

to devise two large conversation areas. Increasing the room’s versatility are two Rosecore rugs, one of which is rolled bac 
for the frequent dances given by the residents. Linen drapery fabric, and floral upholstery on oversize chairs and 
are from Brunschwig & Fils. A painting above the mantel recalls Newport's sailing tradition. OppostTe AND OPPOSITE TOP: 
the Dining Room, applied moldings evoke Neo-Classical grandeur, a mood affirmed by sweeping taffeta draperies. 
teenth-century shield-back chairs accompany two 19th-century tables; the smaller table, for dining 4 deux, can be 
lengthen the larger one for dinner parties. The screen is covered in Manuel Canovas cotton. The painting is by John Rye 
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THE RICH HISTORY Of Newport, Rhode 
Island, both architectural and social, 
makes it one of the most celebrated 
summer colonies in America. The 
houses, with their stately facades and 
rolling lawns, form a romantic and 
magical vision of life at the seashore. 

A recent project took Boston inte- 
rior designer William Hodgins to a 
grand Newport cottage once owned 
by the renowned yachtsman Harold 
S. Vanderbilt. The house, originally a 
simple clapboard structure built in 
1870, was enlarged forty years later 
and covered in stucco by architect 
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George Chaplin Mason. Like many 
architects of his time, Mason looked 
to the eighteenth century for exam- 
ple and for precedent. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the house is 
designed in the style of Louis XVI, 
with ample spaces intended for lav- 
ish entertaining. A wide entrance 
hall leads to a set of main rooms—all 
unusually large, with high ceilings, 
open fireplaces and tall windows. 
Beautifully handcrafted moldings 
and cornices, an accepted part of the 
architecture of the early 1900s, can 
be seen throughout the house. ‘So 
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many of the Newport architects were 
carried away by their notions of eigh- 
teenth-century style that they made 
houses with fabulously excessive de- 
tails,” explains Mr. Hodgins. “But 
this house is classic and dignified, 
and the details exhibit honest pro- 
portions and careful reproduction. It 
is also a special house today, since 
the new owners, a couple with grown 
children, have decided to make it 
their residence all year round.” 
Because of the unusually large 
scale of the house, it would have 
been easy to create a stiff and very 
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formal atmosphere. Instead, Mr. 
Hodgins deliberately balanced his 
respect for the architecture with his 
own contemporary ideas about de- 
sign. ‘When | first saw the house, it 
was very old-style Newport, with 
somber colors and heavy damask 
fabrics. The new owners wanted just 
the opposite—an atmosphere that is 
bright and inviting—and for that rea- 
son we consciously tried to enliven 
the house as much as possible.” For 
example, by adding a bay window to 
the far end of the library, the de- 
signer was able not only to brighten 


up the room, but also to enlarge it 
just enough to seat ten people com 

fortably. In contrast is the grander 
living room. Here oversized furni 

ture, symmetrically divided into two 
main groupings, makes the space 
seem smaller than it really is. The 
floor plan, similar to the way rooms 
were arranged in the eighteenth cen 

tury, was also conceived with an eye 
for flexibility. Since the family gives 
frequent dances, the carpet is actu- 
ally made in two separate sections, to 
look like one, so that half of it can be 
rolled up to provide a dance floor. 





Using old materials in new ways is 
another example of the designer’s 
talent for flexibility. Mr. Hodgins 
took the dining room curtains left by 
the previous owners and hung them 
in a guest room where there is a fine 
collection of American antiques. To 
make the most of the second-floor 
hall, a space that seemed unneces- 
sarily dark, the designer made a few 
subtle changes. He kept the antique 
Chinese wallpaper, but decided to 
expose a skylight, which for decades 
had been painted over. By replacing 
the glass panes with slightly frosted 


ones, he brought soft natural light 
directly into the house. 

Mr. Hodgins admits that he had an 
exceptional collection of French, 
English, and American antiques with 
which to work, and he has assembled 
them with care and imagination. “At 
first the house appears very tradi- 
tional and eighteenth century,” he 
says, “but the soft colors and lighter 
spaces actually make the design 
seem quite modern—certainly a 
change from the way we imagine 
Newport homes to have looked.” 0 

—Carol Vogel 
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OPPOSITE AND Cover: A lofty bay window was added by Mr. Hodgins to brighten and expand the Library, which 

often functions as a second living room. In a departure from the pastel-hued palette that predominates elsewhere on 
the first floor, the library is cloaked in deeper, more traditional tones. Offering a lively contrast are vivid patterned 
fabrics, which, like the dark wool covering the sofas and Regency-style chairs, are from Clarence House. The geometric 
carpeting is by Stark. Eighteenth-century English paintings strike a classic chord. asove: A flowered chintz unifies the 
delicate hues of the Master Bedroom. Below a 19th-century Italian mirror, faux-bamboo detailing frames the handpainted 
panels of a cabinet that encloses a television set. The ruffle-skirted armchair is upholstered in chintz from Cowtan & 
Tout. ror: Wicker furnishings establish an informal air in the Garden Room, where untreated floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows dramatize the ocean view. Tile flooring, heated from below, makes the room comfortable throughout the year. 
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Gardens: 
Villa Gamberaia 


Al Symmetrical Composition in the Tuscan Manner 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Restored to classic perfection by its present 
owner, Dr. Marcello Marchi, the Gamberaia, 
in Settignano, is a preeminent example of 
the old Italian garden. tert: The art of 
topiary is practiced with extraordinary skill 
and precision in the parterred water garden. 
Here, boxwood, cypress and yew, stone and 
water are the basic ingredients that maintain 
the garden's beauty independent of the 
seasons. The terminal arcade provides a 
sense of containment; its cutout archways, 
frames for the spectacular view of Florence. 
Set off by lemon trees, the long greensward 
at left is the bowling green. asove: Climbing 
roses entwine an antique stone dog that 
perches on a low wall overlooking the city. 


THE PAST LIVES ON in Florence, in the 
art and the buildings, in the look of 
the surrounding hills studded with 
vineyards and olive orchards. Near- 
by, in the tiny village of Settignano, 
the Villa Gamberaia and its garden 
also retain, to a remarkable degree, 
their original flavor. Though time has 
wrought its changes, the present 
owner, Dr. Marcello Marchi, has 
lovingly returned the garden to its 
18th-century design, carefully pre- 
serving the characteristic features 
of traditional Italian landscaping. 
This homage to the past is its own 
reward, for life amid such beauty is 
filled with inspiration and delight. 
Here, the air is still and scented with 
flowers; the Arno valley unfolds in a 
vast panorama, and from the vantage 
point of the villa the garden sits like 
an exquisite jewel, small and perfect, 
at the center of this spectacle. 
Architects had very definite ideas 
about garden design during the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. They believed that 
the garden of a country estate should 
serve as a transitional zone between 
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opposite: The elaborate geometry of the 
water garden makes an effective foil for the 
simple lines of the Tuscan villa, built in the 
early 17th century by Zanobi Lapi. Evergreen 
forms—all tenderly clipped by hand—lend an 
element of enchantment with their sheer 
perfection. Near the foot of the water garden, 
the semicircular water lily pond caps the 
procession of symmetrical pools. above: An 
occasional element defies the strict symmetry 
of the garden. The most whimsical touch is 
a single enormous sphere, here glimpsed 
through an arch in the terminal arcade. 


An extension 

of the house, the 
garden is composed 
of roomlike areas. 





the architectural regularity of the 
house, and the free and irregular 
lines of the countryside around it. In 
addition, they felt that, as a visual 
extension of the house, intended to 
be lived in, the garden should be 
composed of different roomlike 
areas, all readily accessible. 

Such thinking governs the plan of 
the Gamberaia’s garden. Admirably 
clustered on the small, irregular hill- 
side plot are a formal parterre, a 
sunny bowling green, a cool and 
refreshing grotto, and, on the level 
above them, a shady ilex grove, a 
cutting garden and a lemon house. 
Embracing these distinct areas, the 
olive orchards and vineyards spread 
out into the distance, their lines more 
natural, but ordered still. Thus the 
transition is made, in stages, from the 
villa to the surrounding landscape. 

The American author Edith Whar- 
ton visited the garden around the 
turn of the century. In Italian Villas 
and Their Gardens, she wrote that, 
among the Florentine country es- 
tates, the garden of the Villa Gam- 
beraia not only possessed “to an 
unusual degree the flavor of the 
past,” but was also “probably the 
most perfect example of the art of 
producing a great effect on a small 
scale.” She admired the relationship 
of the simple Tuscan villa, built by 
Zanobi Lapi around 1610, to its elab- 
orate garden, laid out by the wealthy 
Capponi family in the following cen- 
tury. She marveled that the garden 
had been changed so little by its long 
procession of owners, and attributed 
this fact in part to the “obscure fate” 
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of the villa’s having been leased 
to lodgers each summer for many 
years. When most Florentine gardens 
were being altered to reflect the 
prevalent French or English taste, the 
Gamberaia was able to survive— 
modestly, but relatively intact. 

One change, however, was noted 
by Mrs. Wharton. She claimed that 
the original fishpond garden—an 
oblong of ground with a round pond 
at its center, framed by symmetrical 
plots of roses and vegetables—had 
been elaborately remodeled. 

The historian Sir Harold Acton, 
who lives in a neighboring villa, La 
Pietra (See Architectural Digest, Janu- 
ary/February 1980), fondly recalls 
visits to the Gamberaia before the 
first World War. It belonged then to 
the princess Ghika, and it was she 
“who had restored the parterres, 
which had lapsed into plots of vege- 
tables,” he writes of the garden. 

It was probably during World War 
II that the Gamberaia’s fate was most 
severely imperiled. When the pres- 
ent owner, Dr. Marchi, acquired the 
property, shortly after the war, both 
villa and garden were in a state of 
near ruin. The house had been gut- 
ted by fire, the ponds desiccated; the 
paths were weed-ridden, and the 
evergreen shrubberies had grown 
shaggy from long neglect. In the 
years that followed, Dr. Marchi pa- 
tiently restored the garden to its for- 
mer beauty. Today, cherished and 
meticulously tended, the Gamberaia 
again evokes the exquisite order and 
serenity of the old Italian garden. 

—Joanne Jaffe 














































ABoveE: Azalea and rhododendron blos- 

soms add their ephemeral color to the 

small grotto, a traditional feature of the old 
Italian garden. From this cool and sheltered 
sanctuary, double balustraded stairways 
ascend to the shady ilex grove, the cutting 
garden, and the lemon house, where citrus 
trees are kept in winter. Lert: A statue adorns 
a niche in the grotto’s rough wall of tufa 
stone, softened by a cascade of wisteria. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Vigie. 
Régine 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


EVEN AS A CHILD IN PARIS, Régine had 
dreams of Broadway, dreams of 
seeing her name in “gigantic neon 
lights.” As she says, “I did not want 
to go through life unnoticed.” Cer- 
tainly her dreams have been more 
than fulfilled, and today Régine is an 
internationally famous nightclub, 
discothéque and restaurant owner. 
True, her name is not in lights on 
Broadway, but she is known in most 
of the great cities of the world. 

The apartment in Paris, which she 
shares with her husband and busi- 
ness partner, Roger Choukroun, has 
recently undergone a rather dramatic 
change. No longer lush and crowded 
and fin-de-siécle, it is now a contem- 
porary setting of light walls, white 
furniture, green plants and a number 
of Art Déco accessories. Everything 
is bright, comfortable, informal. 
Only a dark seascape by Courbet 
serves to suggest the rhythms of the 
night, the night that is Régine’s true 
world—indeed, her principality. Yet, 
even with the brightness and the 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: The celebrated creator of nightclubs around the world, Régine resides in a Paris 
apartment that exhibits her flair for convivial refinement. opposite BELow: The Entrance Hall reflects 
Régine’s affinity for Art Déco, exemplified by the period console and wall light. Modern Italian 
armchairs strike a compatible chord. The small Art Déco sculpture adds an appropriate flourish. 
asove: Light-toned fabrics and gleaming surfaces brighten the inviting Salon. Appointments from 
the thirties—a gilded floor lamp, a silver cobra in the étagére at right, a Pierrot lamp beneath a 
table—mingle with Chinese cloisonné cranes, an antique bronze hand and an assortment of 
diminutive boxes. Régine says humorously, “I collect two sorts of boxes—boites décoratives and boites 
de nuit.” A Courbet seascape instills naturalism. Beyond the doorway is the intimate dining room. 











ABOVE: Softened by generous quilted draperies, the Dining Room is a light-hued setting for art and 
darkly lustrous appointments. A colorful work by Sonia Delaunay is flanked by four Albert 
Gleizes studies. Contributing a diversity of form to the décor are sleek Art Déco lamps and 
numerous vases. Opposite aBove: Dominating the Master Bedroom, Andy Warhol's portrait of 
Régine captures her insouciant charm. Serpentine Moroccan silver sconces and twin bedside tables 
bearing black crystal lamps establish an essential symmetry, In the corner rests an antique Hindu 
warrior doll, a gift from Régine’s husband, Roger. Above the chest of drawers at right, a turn-of- 
the-century sculpture by Faivre lends exuberant grace. The vibrant-hued painting is by Jenkins. 














openness of the apartment’s new 
décor, she continues to pay tribute 
to that world of the night. To this end 
she has arranged a dining room 
where she can entertain ten or twelve 
friends comfortably. With the same 
spirit that fills her nightclubs, she 
greets her friends in an atmosphere 
of constant festivity. It is a banquet 
without end, a banquet of magical 
cuisine and admirable wines. Per- 
haps more important, and even more 
subtle, is the mixture of guests. 

The apartment, too, is near the 
nightclub New Jimmy’s, now closed 
for remodeling, and one of her first 
ventures into the world of the boite de 
nuit. There are now some fifteen 
nightclubs of hers in glamorous cities 
from New York to Montreal to Paris 
itself. “Look,” says Régine, ‘I could 
even use New Jimmy’s only for my- 
self. It would be a sort of salon, you 
know, with a bar and a discothéque, 
a place where I could receive my 
friends in an atmosphere that has 
always pleased them and where | feel 
completely at home. I am super- 
stitious, of course, and Jimmy’s has 
always brought me good luck. I want 
to prolong the magic, but this time ‘in 
private.’ ’”’ It seems almost poetic, 
and a vivid description of her per- 
sonality, that she should wish to keep 
for herself this symbol of gaiety and 
good times, near her apartment, 
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where so many glamorous people 
have passed the night and stayed to 
breakfast with their hostess as the 
dawn rose over Paris. She is really 
happiest in the night, and in the city, 
although she and her husband have a 
charming country house at Marnes le 
Coquette. “Honestly, | begin to get ill 
if I’m away from Paris for more than 
two weeks at any one time!”’ 
Nonetheless, her great success and 
the number of clubs she supervises 
in different parts of the world require 
constant travel and infinite energy. 
With the help of her husband and 
her staff, she oversees everything, 
arranges everything, decides every- 
thing. The first Régine’s opened in 
Paris on the rue de Ponthieu in 1973, 
and it soon established a rather new 
direction in the world of nightclubs. 
Efficiency, good music and fine 
food characterize Régine’s night- 
clubs, but their success rests more 
firmly on a far less tangible premise. 
And that, of course, is the person- 
ality of Régine herself, a personal- 
ity evident not only in her business 
world, but in the private world of her 
own apartment. The charm of this 
personality consists to a large degree 
in loyalty to friends and in the ability 
she has to forge them into a sort of 
family, both private and public, that 
flourishes under her ministrations.0 
—Charlotte Aillaud 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Wedding sleek forms and sumptuous 
materials, designer Jay Spectre infused a 
Toronto triplex apartment with cosmo- 
politan assurance. PRECEDING PAGES AND 
opposite: Contributing a sense of dynamism 
in the Living Room, a diagonal arrangement 
counterpoints the solidity of marble walls 
and flooring. Heightening the effect, up- 
lighting and down-lighting, and airplane 
lights set into the mohair-covered ceiling, 
animate dark surfaces. A Ukrainian rug 
creates an island of color for an antique 
Chinese chair and leather-clad channel- 
quilted seating. Integrating function and 
beauty, a wall of stainless steel and bronze 
glass and mirror is fitted with a sound 
system and with shelves displaying Lalique 
crystal stemware. Near the fireplace, a niche 
contains a Japanese bronze head and vase. 
Sculptures range eclectically from a non- 
objective bronze by Arnaldo Pomodoro to 

a T’ang horse and a figure of ancient simpli- 
city. Fabrics and leather upholstery are from 
Clarence House. apove ricHt: The Entrance 
Hall, with walls and ceiling of stippled plas- 
ter, also serves as a gallery. Calder’s Red 
Bull acts as a foil for a Barbara Hepworth 
bronze and a canvas by Morris Louis. 
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THIS APARTMENT could be anywhere: 
in any of the world’s leading cities, 
where life surges on at an exhilarated 
pace, and fortune and fame are pur- 
sued with equal avidity. It could be in 
London, Milan, New York. In fact the 
apartment, designed by Jay Spectre 
for a corporation lawyer, is located in 
Toronto. “Taste being what it is,’” Mr. 
Spectre notes, “the design applies to 
any northern, international city. I say 
‘northern,’ because the colors lend 
themselves to a northern location. As 
for the furniture and objects, these 
would work in any sophisticated 
city.” For a client who may find him- 
self in Germany one day, Italy the 
next, and Texas the third, what 
could be more truly appropriate? 

Not only does the interior design 
here have little to do with Toronto, it 
has little to do with everyday life. 
The mundane does not interest Mr. 
Spectre. Nor does it interest his cli- 
ent, who, moving in industry’s strato- 
spheric reaches, constantly finds 






































himself in the company of men 
whose influence is felt around thi 
globe. So perhaps it was not merel 
functionalism that impelled Mr 
Spectre to use airplane lights as lumi 
nous dots studding the living room 
and bedroom ceilings. The fact is 
that both apartment and client are 
very much a part of the Jet Age—ar 
age of corporate power, monolithie 
and complex, that affects the cour 
of daily life, even though it is inac- 
cessible to most. An interior design 
expressing this spirit best is at once 
simple in its forms and opulent in its 
materials: stern and sensual; dra 
matic in its juxtapositions; acknowk 
edging the past while moving 
smoothly into the present—in other 
words, the sort of arrangement at 
which Jay Spectre excels. 

“When a client comes to me,” says 
Mr. Spectre, “he pretty well Knows 
what to expect. There are few sur 
prises. My style has a certain signa= 
ture. I've become known for the use” 
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of certain materials, textures and col- 
ors.” It is a style well suited to his 
client’s taste: elm burl in the bed- 
room; exotic zebrawood in the guest 
room; marble and bronze glass in the 
living room; sofa and chairs covered 
in leather—all recognizable Spectre 
touches, and all bespeaking a defi- 
nite richness and, indeed, luxury. 
But then, it is not richness alone 
that Mr. Spectre is after. Mystery 
interests him as well. One of his most 
intriguing effects is found in the wine 
room, adjacent to the dining area. 
Concealed behind tall glass doors, 
glowing faintly against a background 
of oak and bathed in a dim light, are 
two thousand bottles of wine. And 








then there is the living room’s 
Pomodoro sculpture of polished 
bronze, at once jagged and geo- 
metrically precise—an unsettling 
presence, like some artifact un- 
earthed from the temple of a long- 
vanished cult. Even the fresh flowers 
here assume an unearthly quality, 
reflected in mirrored niches that are 
still silver pools in the darkness, and 
lighted so that their colors show 
more vividly and dramatically. 
Perhaps most striking is the de- 
signer’s personal brand of eclec- 
ticism. Contemporary furniture— 
designed by Ward Bennett, Le Cor- 
busier and Jay Spectre himself, 
among others—opulent materials 
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and primitive and modern art merge 
in a sleekness with which the de- 
signer’s name has become nearly 
synonymous. Eclecticism involves 
choice, however, and Mr. Spectre’s 
choices seem unerring. Paintings by 
Robert Motherwell and Morris 
Louis, sculpture by Barbara Hep- 
worth and Alexander Calder—these 
are among the most significant art 
the twentieth century has produced. 
And, as the designer points out, “the 


living room rug is most unusual, a 
rare eighteenth-century Ukrainian 
rug.” He points out the living room 
lamp, a Ming jar with stainless-steel 


shade, and the Japanese vases. 
His style is indeed eclectic, but itis 








an eclecticism with a purpose. And 
that purpose is power. In addition to 
being luxurious, the apartment radi- 
ates a powerful personality. The bold 
forms and lines of the contemporary 
pieces suggest self-assurance, as do 
the cryptic simplicity of more primi- 
tive pieces and the invulnerable look 
of stainless steel. Together, every- 
‘thing conveys energy, directness and 
strength, marking this as the home of 
a man of the world. How do inani- 
mate objects produce this sensation? 
It seems to be through a kind of 
alchemy that even the designer him- 
self does not entirely understand. “I 
don’t know why it works. It has to do 
with a certain sensitivity that one 





acquires with experience.” More to 
the point, Mr. Spectre adds, “I forgo 
the analytical process and just design 
it, though I can’t tell you why this 
works. A client may ask the same 
question, and I simply can’t give him 
or her a definitive answer.” 

But perhaps what makes these 
rooms so striking is the very fact that 
ultimately they cannot be explained. 
As Jay Spectre phrases it, they are 
imbued with “that intangible, inde- 
finable ingredient that makes a suc- 
cessful environment.” To a large 
extent, then, the nature of good de- 
sign is inexplicable—one of its advan- 
tages and one of its mysteries. 0 

—Richard Horn 





Together, 
everything in the 
design conveys 
energy, directness 
and strength. 


opposite: In the Dining Room, dark sur- 
faces evoke a mysterious and enveloping 
feeling. Offering a uniform backdrop for 
Ming-style chairs and an 18th-century 
Chinese vase, Clarence House mohair covers 
the walls, ceiling, and a trough containing 
up-lighting and down-lighting. A T’ang 
horse’s head offers an Oriental focus on the 
table. Crystal stemware is by Baccarat. Seen 
through the marble-framed doorway, the 
staircase in the entrance hall ascends in a 
contemporary sweep. ABOVE LEFT: In the 
Greenhouse, which comprises the third floor 
of the residence, orchids and other tropical 
plants defy the northern climate. Motorized 
canvas shades control the light. FoLLowING 
paces: Of similar height, the bed and the 
wood sofa surround visually unify the two 
levels of the Master Bedroom. A textural 
medley of leather, elm burl, and velvet carpet- 
ing complements the simplified large-scale 
appointments. The painting, by Robert 
Motherwell, lends vigorous emphasis. 
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FILLED WITH T’ang Dynasty antiques, 
the home of Senator and Mrs. Hugh 
Scott, in Washington, D.C., intrigues 
and delights. It is ancient China 
transported to a neighborhood of 
embassies and senatorial residences, 
and is one of the best Chinese collec- 
tions in private hands in America. 
Here is an ideal marriage of art and 
politics, a joy in contradictions. For- 
merly the Senate Minority Leader, 
during President Richard M. Nixon’s 
administration, Senator Scott carries 
on the art and collecting interests of 
his distinguished Virginia family. 
The fine portrait of the senator's 
great-grandfather Hugh S. Doggett, 


The Collectors: 


Treasured Chinese Antiques 
Senator and Mrs. Hugh Scott in Washington, D.C. 





for whom he is named, is a favorite 
item in the collection. Ming Dynasty 
furniture crafted of rare woods gives 
the house glow and warmth, while 
T’ang ceramics, both early porcelains 
and exuberant san ts ai, overflow cab- 
inets and shelves. There is the gleam 
of T’ang gold and silver, one of the 
most comprehensive groupings 
owned by a single collector. There 
are rare examples of T'ang textiles, 
similar to treasures in Japan’s Horyu- 
ji shrine. Still other interests include 
jades of the late Imperial period, 
English furniture, Chinese rugs, and 
Mrs. Scott’s collections of Russian 


enameled boxes and porcelain cats, 






selected on travels around the world. 

While the collection is beyond 
price, and largely irreplaceable, it is 
set in a homelike atmosphere, with a 
mixture of art, colorful Oriental rugs, 
photographs of the eight Scott grand- 
children and other family portraits. 
A favorite room is the small, intimate 
study. To stand here is to enter the 
traditional Chinese scholar’s sanctu- 
ary, aroom for refreshing the mind as 
well as purifying the heart and soul. 

When decorating their first home 
in Philadelphia, the Scotts combed 
local antiques shops, and since then 
they have bought extensively, both in 
the United States and on numerous 














OPPOSITE ABOVE RIGHT: On the patio of 

their Washington, D.C. home, Senator and 
Mrs. Hugh Scott are backdropped by a 
marble statue of Kuan Yin, part of their 
distinguished collection of Chinese art and 
antiques. OPPOSITE ABOVE LEFT: A wooden 
door with limestone surround punctuates 
the stately 1928 residence. apove: Amid 

a mixture of Eastern and Western ap- 
pointments in the two-story Living Room, 
classic pieces include side tables, a long 
altar table, and nearby, a graceful arm- 
chair. Cabinets abound with objects of jade 
and other semiprecious stones. Visually 
counterpointing a portrait of the Senator’s 
great-grandfather is a brocaded Japanese 
wedding obi. aBove RIGHT: Representing the 
collection’s T’ang Dynasty emphasis, a gold- 
leaf-on-bronze mirror with lion and grape 
motif joins a Sung gold dish and bowl in 
the Living Room. Above the bronze Thai 
Buddha is an antique painting on silk. 





trips to Asia and Europe. They began 
with ceramics, like those filling the 


us 


study: T’ang “whites,” the earliest 
Chinese porcelains, lovingly fash- 
ioned into dishes, bowls, cups; an 
outstanding tenth-century Hsing-yao 
white bowl; colorful san-ts’ai or 
““three-colored”’ bowls and wine sets, 
whose shapes Senator Scott calls 
“full and exploding” in his book, The 
Golden Age of Chinese Art/The Lively 
T'ang Dynasty. There are brilliant co- 
balt horses; cream-glazed lady musi- 
cians perform, as do graceful sleeve 
dancers. Their first T’ang acquisi- 
tion, a tall ceramic tomb guard- 
ian, once stood beside the desk. “We 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY PETER VITALE 





called him “The Congressman,’ ” the 
senator likes to joke, “since he stood 
there and really did nothing.” 

A love of gleaming white porcelain 
naturally extends to glistening gold 
and silver, the collection’s high point. 
“It’s irresistible to the touch,” Sena- 
tor Scott says, “so most of the jew- 
elry, mirrors, spoons, cups and 
hairpins—mostly T’ang—are kept in 
closed cabinets in the living room.” 
Several are delicately and sensuously 
shaped, like the “shell” silver cos- 
metic boxes, the curved-handled sil- 
ver ladles, the “eared” gold dishes. A 
long two-storied room, the living 
room contains a particularly fine 
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It is ancient China transported to a 
neighborhood of embassies and senatorial residences. 


ABOVE LEFT: In a Living Room corner, the 
simple lines of a Ming cabinet set off the 
forms of a T’ang ceramic camel and a mirror 
of gold and silver on bronze. Beneath a curio. 
case containing Chinese objects of virtu, an 
intricately carved table bears a rhodonite 
lion and cubs, and a Ming figure serving 

as a lamp. The Japanese scroll depicts a 
Buddhist subject, a “Guardian of the Law.” 
ABOVE: A medley of forms in a Living Room 
cabinet recalls that Senator Scott began his 
involvement with Oriental art by collecting 
ceramics. Exuberant T’ang three-color-glaze 
pieces—whose shapes are described as “full 
and exploding,” in the senator’s book on 
T’ang Dynasty art—predominate. More 
subdued treatments adorn a T’ang marbled 
ceramic pitcher and bowl, and a single- 
color pilgrim bottle with floral decoration. 
Lert: Juxtaposed in the Living Room, a three- 
color-glaze jar makes a lively foil for an 
exquisite T’ang bronze ewer with a bird and 
flower motif of gold inlay in lacquer. 
opposite: A Ch’ing coromandel screen and an 
antique Korean chest keynote the Dining 
Room’s Oriental trove. Imari porcelain, jade 
candlesticks and salt and pepper shakers, 
and T’ang silver cups brighten the table. 
Adding distinctive presences, small Tang 
silver sculptures portray officials and a dog. 

















Ming altar table at the far end. 
Shelves are filled with jade—lav- 


ender, spinach green, and golden 


hued. There is a Chinoiserie-style 
cabinet with still more ceramics, 
Mrs. Scott’s enameled Russian boxes, 
showing the best of Russian folk art; 


and a Russian box partly filled with a 
collection of five hundred pipes, a 
present from Leonid Brezhnev. 
Senator Scott, now in his eighties 
still vigorously pursues both art and 
politics. At home and in his office 
photographs of Chinese Premier 


Chou En-lai, President Gerald Ford 
and Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger attest to his political friendships. 
He worked with Chou En-lai to bring 
the exhibition “Archaeological Finds 
from the People’s Republic of China™ 
to the United States. The Scotts now 





continue to live vitally and actively, 
guided always by the charming dedi- 
cation to their grandchildren in the 
senator's book, The Golden Age of Chi- 
nese Art: “May you love beauty, revere 


the past, and serve the future.” 0 
—Joanna Shaw-Eagle 





LeFT: Suggesting a Chinese scholar’s retreat, the senator’s Study is filled with rare and 
beautiful objects. On the antique Chinese desk, a T’ang four-lobed tray is grouped with a 
Sung ceramic pillow and a silver Berber breastplate; the small figures come from all over 
the world. Though almost two millennia separate the Han gilt-bronze horse and a contem- 
porary painting by Hawaiian artist Tseng Yu-ho, both are characterized by lucid Oriental 
simplicity. Top AND aBove: In the Living Room, a ceramic horse, and a bowl showing a 
Sassanian influence, meet in a paean to T’ang craftsmanship; a silver dish with repoussé 
decoration, also T’ang, reflects an early use of archaistic motifs. Silhouetted by framed textile 
fragments is a rare ceramic horse (foreground), companioned by its provincial counterpart. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The steel-sheathed house designed for the Linton family by architect Joseph 
Linton, with his partner Wayne Bingham, finds energy-efficient harmony with its rugged Rocky 
Mountain setting near Salt Lake City. ror: The main entrance is set in the glass wall, at left, which 
encloses a two-story atrium, crowned by an angled skylight vented to create natural air circulation 
in warm weather. mipp.e: Shining steel siding and glass-brick windows curve smoothly to form a 
rounded corner. To the side, the slender columns and steel beams are part of an exposed structural 
skeleton continuing inside. A tubular steel railing borders the Master Bedroom deck. asove: An 
axonometric drawing shows the house divided into two parts by a high masonry wall: the back, set 
into the hillside for insulation, and the front, whose steel construction opens to capture the warmth 
of the low winter sun. orrosire: Retaining walls made of concrete blocks extend past the house 


TWO YEARS BEFORE there was a ste 
structure on the meadow in Higl 
land, Utah, its plan had already bei 
drawn on the ground. Archite 
Joseph Linton outlined the perimet 
of his house with string stretch 
between wooden stakes, then mov 
a chair into the fictional rooms to gi 
himself a sense of the life and spa 
the future walls would enclose. 

Mr. Linton walked the rugged lar 
for many miles to gain an apprecig 
tion of its natural features. To th 
east, the Rocky Mountains 
abruptly; the sun arcs across the clez 
southern sky, marking with shadow 
the stands of Gambel oaks that bent 
to the north winds. Mr. Linton teste 
for solar energy possibilities wit 
selective sunbathing: “When I fo 
a place where I could sit warmed 6 
the sun and protected from the 
winds, then I knew where I wante 
the house to sit.’ The architec 
heeded Frank Lloyd Wright's advice 
to young architects: “Live on th 
site.” While Joseph Linton was ab- 
sorbing the character of his la 
from all possible vantage points, 
and his wife and five children lived in 
a temporary dwelling near the site of 
their future family residence. 

An architect might have been ex- 
pected to respond to the dramatic 
setting of untamed sagebrush ex- 
panses in the spirit of the surround- 
ing houses—rustic wood structures 
with large glass planes angled to the 
awesome views. Instead, he designed 
a house of unconventional materials 
that functions in an innovative Way. 

It is an exacting building, framed 
and sheathed in galvanized steel 
‘‘machine aesthetic” dwelling whose 
metallic sleekness belies its rappo 
with the environment. Half of the 
building is built into the hillside, 
providing coolness in summer and 
insulation the year round. The op on 
part of the house takes advantage of 
solar energy. The design regulates 
the entrance of sunlight and flow of 
air around all parts of the house, 
Because certain areas can absorb sun 
during the day and gradually release 
the stored heat during the eve 
the interior needs no mechanical 








; 


‘i 


The architect designed a house of 
unconventional materials, used innovatively. 





top: Two of the interior’s white columns pierce the metallic shell; the windows are recessed to 
escape the direct rays of the summer sun. Inside, at left, is a sculpture by Frank Riggs. anove: The 
front rooms are defined by an exposed structure of steel columns and beams, which serves as a 
skeleton for the galvanized steel siding, recalling ‘‘curtain wall’’ skyscraper construction. “One of 
the intentions of the design was to express the integrity of the steel frame,” comments Joseph 
Linton. Steps bordering the Living Room and the piano alcove lend definition to the open plan. The 
central masonry wall in the background acts as a thermal reserve, moderating the extremes of 
climate. Hardwood flooring adds warmth to the architectural precision. oprosire: A glass-brick 
screen serves as a backdrop for the piano alcove, a sophisticated island. Enhancing the open atrium 
with rhythmic angularity, the stairway leads to the bedrooms and informal living areas upstairs. 


heating on an average winter day. 
The large windows on each floor are 
recessed, which shades them from the 
high summer sun, but admits the di- 
rect light of the low winter sun to heat 
the floor surfaces. In summer, the 
earth cools the masonry walls, insu- 
lating the house from the hot outside 
air. Excess heat is vented through 
skylights above the two-story en- 
trance atrium, producing a cooling 
chimney effect that keeps air moving. 
The Linton house is a confident 
imposition on the landscape. “Don’t 
forget that there is both camouflage 
and contrast, in nature,” notes Joseph 
Linton. “I like the contrast of living in 
this rough terrain in a sort of refined 
metal tent.” Seen against the un- 
yielding metallic exterior, the wild 
oak-lined hillside that walls one side 
of the house becomes subdued. It is 
separated from the lawn by masonry 
reinforcing walls that continue past 
the perimeter of the house, dividing 
natural disorder from planted order. 
When the mountains and trees are 
seen through windows from inside 
the house, they take on a drama that 
is exaggerated by contrast with the 
measured white steel of the interior. 
But even these elements of surprise 
are highly ordered. The curving 
glass-block windows act as translu- 
cent screens, admitting light reflected 
from the snow-covered mountains, 
without allowing them to become the 
overwhelming focus of the interior. 
The ambience of the residence is 
governed by a well-mannered preci- 
sion. Passive solar principles guided 
the design from the very beginning. 
But through successive refinement at 
each stage, the house has become 
greater than the sum of its solutions. 
In their practice in Salt Lake City, 
Joseph Linton and his partner, 
Wayne Bingham, who helped in the 
execution of the house, are commit- 
ted to a progressive architecture. 
They have shown that sustained pa- ~ 
tience and experimental effort can 
achieve innovative design solutions 
and yield—as in the Linton house—a 
distillation of elegance and efficiency 
in lasting, desirable balance. 
— Barbara Flanagan 








Reflecting the Andalusian Viood of the Costa del Sol 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KALEF ALATON, ASID, AND JANET POLIZZI 


THE COSTA DEL SOL in Spain is like a 
brilliant tapestry woven with many 
threads. Combining an awesome 
shoreline with the history, legends 
and romance of a land occupied for 
eight centuries by the Moors, the 
Costa del Sol is today recognized as a 
quintessential European resort. The 
center of activity along this part of 
the Andalusian coast is the beautiful 
town of Marbella. With its charac- 
teristic white houses, tile roofs, and 
an inspiring view of Gibraltar, Mar- 
bella dominates the region with its 
international fashion and cuisine. 
Thus, for a lady of taste, with 
homes in sophisticated centers of the 
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In Marbella 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 
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United States, Marbella seemed the 
natural choice for a Mediterranean 
retreat. To share in the concept of this 
special locale she selected two Los 
Angeles interior designers who were 
also close personal friends. Kalef 
Alaton and his partner, Janet Polizzi, 
had designed the owner's Park Ave- 
nue apartment in New York and her 
Beverly Hills home. These projects— 
including a residence being planned 
for Aspen, Colorado—emphasize dif- 
ferent aspects of the client’s person- 
ality, as well as revealing qualities 
indigenous to each particular locale. 

“The house in Marbella had been 
left unfinished for almost twenty 
























years,” says Mr. Alaton. “There were 
no doors, windows or flooring when 
our client purchased the property.” 
The designers arrived in Marbella 
without any preconceptions as to 
how they would complete the proj- 
ect. The magnificent setting, how- 
ever, with its suggestion of many 
moods, served as a catalyst for their 
decisions. “‘We had the house and 
the sea,’ Kalef Alaton recalls. “What 
more could anyone ask for?” An- 
dalusia is rich with Moorish architec- 
ture, and its famous landmark, the 
Alhambra, is only hours away from 
the house. So the designers chose to 
enhance those traditional Moorish 











details they found in the existing struc- 
ture of the house. The result is that 
the interior now reveals a combina- 
tion of spatial elements that give the 
house the intrinsic balance of classic 
Moorish architecture. Twelve brick 
ceiling coves are situated throughout 
the house, and the Moorish influence 
is also seen in the use of intricate 
waterways, which circulate through- 
out terraces and courtyards. The deli- 
cate interlacing of channels creates a 
sense of tranquillity, and further uni- 
fies the house with its lovely neighbor, 
the historic and dramatic Alhambra. 

With the beauty of Marbella itself 
as a natural backdrop, the designers 


The Moorish influence pervading Spain’s 
Andalusian coast is reflected in a contempo- 
rary Marbella residence designed by Kalef 
Alaton and Janet Polizzi. opposite: The 
pristine walls and tiled roof of the resi- 
dence are typical of the Costa del Sol. 
Strengthening the indigenous flavor, old 
cobblestones from a street in Malaga pat- 
tern the entrance courtyard. asove: A 
procession of brick-lined ceiling coves 
establishes a Moorish spirit in the Hallway. 
Marble flooring, quarried locally, makes 
a lustrous foil for whitewashed masonry 
here and throughout the residence. Flanked 
by Louis XIll-style armchairs, a marble 
console is embellished with a pair of Spanish 
angels. FoLLowING paGEs: Beneath the Living 
Room’s lofty tray ceiling, simplified can- 
vas-upholstered seating, created by the 
designers, mingles with Spanish and 
Moroccan artifacts. The generous marble 
fireplace complements tables with antique 
column bases. Adding warm color to the 
achromatic palette are pillows covered in 
silk. Lighting is concealed in the archi- 
tectural molding; a semicircular bay frames 
a doorway leading to the dining room. 
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decided to create a very simple inte- 
rior. “It’s more exciting to work with 
a simple house,” says Kalef Alaton, 
“because there’s tremendous se- 
renity possible.’’ Perhaps even more 
important than having a designer 
who understands a house’s funda- 
mental needs is having a client who 
understands simplicity and the pos- 
sibilities it provides. “I admire some- 
one who has elegance and restraint,” 
explains Janet Polizzi. ‘The owner 
knows when something is right, and 
knows exactly when to stop.” 

With the imaginative assistance of 
the contractor, the two designers 
were able to make the house a truly 
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regional project. The marble flooring 
was selected from a neighboring 
quarry, and many of the art objects 
were found in flea markets and local 
shops—including the magnificent 
marble tub that dominates the mas- 
ter bath. “The bath is a dream,” says 
Mr. Alaton. “The tub is surrounded 
by marble and mirrors, and over- 
looks the Spanish scenery.” Only a 
few things were imported from 
America, including the white canvas 
furniture Kalef Alaton and Janet Pol- 
izzi designed themselves. It is furni- 
ture that is comfortable as well as 
being appropriate to the locale. 

The two interior designers found 
great creative freedom in the en- 
vironment of the Costa del Sol. “You 
really become involved with the cli- 
ent and with the house,” explains 
Mr. Alaton. “When you have that 
involvement, everything else follows 
naturally. It’s very difficult to know in 
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opposite: Exemplifying the home’s distinc- 
tive architectural detailing, a domed ceiling 
crowns the rounded Dining Room; olean- 
ders bloom in a recess that affords angular 
contrast to the circular theme. Surrounded 
by slipcovered chairs is a lacquered table, its 
surface adorned with Arabic calligraphy. The 
multifaceted lamp conjures up the tales of 
Schéherazade. asove: Folding doors in the 
Master Bedroom open to a balcony and a 
tranquil Mediterranean vista. A durrie rug 
from Stark reiterates the subtle hues of the 
marble flooring and the bed canopy and 
covers of Brunschwig & Fils cotton. Beneath 
the antique English mirror, a Louis XVI 
commode contributes a dark wood accent. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: Reminiscent of the 
Alhambra, a stepped waterway follows the 
descent of the rear terrace. Mountains in 
the distance etch a craggy silhouette. 


advance what choices you'll make, 
and each decision becomes an emo- 
tional one.” In a house that offers 
“something interesting around every 
corner,” the dining room table is one 
example of the harmonious rapport 
between the client and her designers. 
“We wanted to do something inter- 
esting with the table,” recalls Janet 
Polizzi. “We found a book on Arabic 
design and selected the calligraphy 
we especially liked.” The inscription 
in the lacquered wood surface is ap- 
propriate: “Art in the Arab world.” 
Indeed, the landscape of Marbella 
is so rich in history and culture, it 
seems appropriate that the house 
should have its own particular mys- 
tique to symbolize the successful 
culmination of the project. ‘““The 
mystique is simple,” Kalef Alaton 
says. “It is to inspire happiness and 
pleasure for the owner.” 
—Lucinda Irwin Smith 
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Rare Heritage 


Novelist's Louisiana Home Alive with History and Tradition 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY HORST 





With the assistance of designer Mark Hampton, writer Speed Lamkin manipulated color, pattern and a trove of 
personal treasures to imbue his Monroe, Louisiana home with a medley of moods. asove: Italian terra-cotta sphinxes 
announce the Williamsburg-style home, where Mr. Lamkin lived as a boy. Later, when the home became his, he 
commissioned Myrlin McCullars to make architectural additions. orprosite: In the Entrance Hall, the writer pays 
homage to his forebears with a selection of family portraits from one of the largest private collections in Louisiana. 


MONROE, LOUISIANA is an industrial 
city, but it is easy for a visitor to 
remain quite unaware of the fact. 
Seemingly endless avenues of splen- 
did shade trees border the streets of 
its residential sections, and serpen- 
tine bayous provide a romantically 
picturesque setting for the twentieth- 
century houses and gardens that 
have replaced the old plantations. 
By common consent—for this is 
still a city where “everyone knows 


everybody,” and people are unin- 
hibited about paying compliments— 
one of the most attractive houses in 
Monroe today is the home of novelist 
and playwright Speed Lamkin. With 
its handsome white facade and spa- 
cious forecourt framed by live oaks, 
elms and pines, and its gardens ram- 
pant with camellias and azaleas, 
wisteria, sweet olive and Confederate 
jasmine, the house outwardly epito- 
mizes all preconceived notions of the 


South. But to step across its threshold 
is to discover that there is rather more. 

It is not merely that the ancestral 
portraits and family documents 
Speed Lamkin has inherited are of 
historic interest, or that the furniture 
and objects he has collected are of a 
universally high quality. It is rather 
that here, as in certain European 
houses of great style, an unerring 
taste has made charming use of in- 
herited things and things acquired. 
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“He genuinely loves his possessions, and he has a a & 


sort of Proustian understanding of them as characters. 
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ell of Coco Chanel’s Paris salon indelibly impressed Speed Lamkin in 
Drawing Room. Amid the glittering panoply are a Louis XVI 
aged to the empress Eugénie; the photograph of 
fines a central area around 


ABOVE AND OPPOSITE ABOVE: The mirrored stairw 
his youth and eventually inspired the treatment of the 
lat signed Durand, which once belor 
Abraham Lincoln is inscribed to one of Mr. Lamkin’s ancestors. Carpeting by Stark de 
which contemporary sofas anchor conversation groupings. A quartet of small artworks includes an oil by Franach. 
In the Dining Room, Regency-style draperies and a pedimented doorway establish a stylized back- 
allpaper from Brunschwig & Fils. The round table, surrounded by a banquette 
Near an Italian chinoiserie painting on the mirrored wall are (top 


nt, a painting by William Pratt and a tiny Italian watercolor. 


chimneypiece and a bureau p 


OPPOSITE BELOW: 
drop, enhanced by moire patterned w 
and Louis XV-style chairs, affords intimate dining. 
to bottom) a still life by the writers great-great-au 
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The house, built in 1936, belonged 
for some years to Mr. Lamkin’s par- 
ents. It was here that he grew up, and 
from here that, in 1947, between his 
first and second years at Harvard, he 
set out on his first visit to Europe. In 
England and France he had the charm 
and the chance to be befriended by a 
number of people whose lives and 
personalities have by now attained 
quasi-legendary status. He recalls 
how Lady Cunard urged him: ‘You 
must collect!’’; how the duchess of 
Windsor warned him against trying 
to touch up the gilding on antique 
furniture; how he decided that one 
day he would have a mirror-paneled 
room something like Mlle Chanel’s. 


ABOVE: The jardin d‘hiver, called the Edwardian Room, was orginally a porte cochere. To effect the transformation, 
open arches were enclosed with glass. Flower-strewn chintz upholstery, draperies and wallcovering, from 
Brunschwig & Fils, lighten the space, while the marble flooring serves a practical function, since the room opens to 
the garden and swimming pool area. The Régence-style overmantel mirror once belonged to Mr. Lamkin’s 
grandmother. To its right is a drawing by Helleu. Photographs on the round table recall eminent friends; on the wall 
behind them is a drawing by Howard Chandler Christie, and next to it, a framed letter from Henry Clay to Mr. 
Lamkin’s great-grandfather. opposite above: An 18th-century Dutch bull’s-eye window ina marble frame was set into 
the masonry above the entrance to the Edwardian Room. opposite sELow: Antique American furnishings punctuate 
the sunny-hued Master Bedroom, where a velvet canopy shelters the bed. The library is glimpsed through a doorway. 


Between his third and fourth Har- 
vard years he wrote his first novel, 
published in 1950. In 1951 he was in 
Hollywood, and the same year saw 
the publication of his second novel, 
dedicated to Christopher Isherwood. 
For a number of years thereafter he 
lived in New York, where in 1958 his 
play Comes a Day was produced on 
Broadway, starring Judith Anderson. 
His two successive apartments in 
Manhattan were decorated by his 
friend Billy Baldwin, whose benign 
influence is evidenced in the Monroe 
house by a banquette, a slipper chair 
and a Regency desk set, gifts of the 
noted designer to Mr. Lamkin. 

In the 1960s, in the hope of leading 

































a less intensely social life and devot- 
ing himself more seriously to writ- 
ing, Speed Lamkin returned to live in 
Monroe. In due course, his mother 
handed the family home over to him. 
One of his first acts was to have 
architect Myrlin McCullars design 
an entrance courtyard, and to add 
pediments to all the doors of the 
interior, and to some of the windows 
of the facade. But his principal strue- 
tural change was the conversion of a 
porte cochere into a jardin d hiver, 
with glass at either end, in place of 
the original open arches. He then 
asked the New York interior designer 
Mark Hampton to work on the inte- 
rior of the jardin d hiver, known as the 
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Edwardian Room, and to redecorate 
some other areas of the house. 

Among his desiderata was mirror 
paneling 4 la Chanel for the drawing 
room. “Mark just started sketching 
mirrors-oOn-mirrors,” he says. “‘I 
liked his quickness and his knowl- 
edgeable professionalism. He really 
worked.”” As Mark Hampton recalls: 
“It was Speed's year of collecting. He 
went through an aunt’s house and 
attic, and picked out things suitable 
for the Edwardian Room, and got 
together all his nineteenth-century 
pieces. In an antiques shop he is 
always able to unearth the one thing 
that is really good. He genuinely 
loves his possessions, and he has a 
marvelous sort of Proustian under- 
standing of them as characters.” 

The truth of the last remark will 
immediately strike the visitor who is 
shown through the house by the 
owner himself. The provenance and 
the story—it might almost be said, 
the genealogy—of every piece is 
clearly as significant to him as its 
aesthetic quality or material value or 
role in the decorative scheme. His 
conversation is encyclopedic, even 
kaleidoscopic, full of informative de- 
tails and amusing vignettes and un- 
expected associations. “The French 
mirror over the mantel in the Ed- 
wardian Room belonged to my 
grandmother Lamkin. It came up by 
barge from New Orleans in 1890. 
The chimneypiece in the drawing 
room was in the George Widener 
house in New York, and I found it in 
Dallas. This portrait of my great- 
great-great-grandfather Hillyer used 
to have several sword-cuts from the 
Civil War slashed through it.” 

Such a personally conducted tour 
of the house may leave the visitor 
figuratively breathless. But it also 
leaves him with a potential clue to 
the mystery of charm in houses. It is 
as though Speed Lamkin’s sense of 
kinship with his possessions, his per- 
sonal involvement with their histo- 
ries, his almost naive delight in 
ownership, have added an extra 
and human dimension—a touch of 
Southern warmth—to the house. 0 

—Valentine Lawford 
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A Warm Medley 


Bringing a Southwestern Tone to the Pacific Northwest 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RUSSELL W. BURTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 


Partially enclosed within large open spaces, 
small areas function as intimate retreats in 
Russell W. Burton’s concept for Mr. and 

« Mrs. Bruce Stern’s contemporary residence 
near Seattle. In the plant-filled Atrium, an 
18th-century French grain thresher, a 
Chinese wine jar, and a large basket and jar 
from the Philippines reflect the natural 
textures and tones favored by the designer. 
Adding to the harmonious medley, pil- 

lows in the adjoining family room (fore- 
ground) are covered in Clarence House suede 
and in a lively handblocked cotton. Levolor 
blinds screen an expanse of windows. 





THOSE WHO CAN DIvipDE their time be- 
tween Washington state and Palm 
Springs have the choice of the best of 
two very different worlds. Which in- 
fluences should be imported and in- 
tegrated, or which would be in- 
congruous, and should be discarded, 
were some of the decisions interior 
designer Russell W. Burton had to 
face in arranging a home near Seattle 
for Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Stern. 
Fortunately, Mr. Burton has a cer- 
tain plurality of interests of his own. 
He is as avid about sailing the waters 
of the Northwest as he is about run- 
ning along the remote beaches of 
southern Mexico. He studied archi- 
tecture before redirecting his focus to 
interior design, at the University of 
Washington. He recalls the many 
memorable luncheons of that for- 
mulative period—luncheons that 
reminded him of those of the legend- 
ary “round table’ at New York’s Al- 
gonquin Hotel. “Architects Ralph 
Anderson and Gordon Walker, inte- 
rior designers Hope Foote and Jean 
Jongeward, and gallery director 
Richard White were already the 
‘masters,’ ” he recalls. “We would 
discuss and debate—often into the 
evening hours. I do believe that my 
synergistic approach to interior de- 
sign can be traced to that time in my 
life when all the elements, all the 


values, all the standards of aesthetics 
seemed subject to challenge.” From 
this period comes his belief that the 
proper, expert—yet effortless—use of 
textures, color and light frees the 
designer from the restrictions of hav- 
ing to follow periods and trends. 
After a few years of moving back 
and forth between homes in Palm 
Springs and the Seattle area, Russell 
Burton’s clients were ready to reex- 
amine and rework the home that 
architect Robert Shields had de- 
signed for them, in the late 1960s, on 
a hillside site overlooking a stream in 
Bellevue, near Seattle. The interior 
spaces had been adequate for the 
owners and their two young daugh- 
ters. But when remodeling began, 
three years ago, the children were in 
their teens, and a more open plan, 
such as they had known in the desert, 
was envisioned by everyone con- 
cerned. “It may be a carry-over from 
my architectural training, but | es- 
pecially like to create a great ‘enve- 
lope’ of space, within which I can 
develop small intimate alcoves and 
retreats,” says Mr. Burton. “I abhor 
the ‘box’ space! A favorite area in the 
house is the small study alcove ad- 
joining the living room.” A formal 
dining room was eliminated to create 
this space. Two new small dining 
areas, each accommodating six 
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ABOVE: The Study Alcove, formerly the dining room, opens to the atrium and is sep- 
arated from the living room by a cabinet of etched brass with floor-to-ceiling side 
panels. English and American candlesticks and Indian containers form part of a col- 
lection of brass objects. Sofas upholstered in tussah silk are laden with pillows wrapped 
in dark wool plush from Jack Lenor Larsen and in light mohair velvet from Boris Kroll. 
Artworks include Indian temple carvings and a small bronze figure by Philip Levine. 
opposite: Vertical beams create windowlike spaces linking the Garden Room—an informal 
dining area—and the adjacent hallway. Wall graphics, by Larry Launceford and Mr. 
Burton, reinforce the architectural emphasis while camouflaging a series of doorways. 
Anomalous in this northwestern clime, cacti and palms evoke a desert oasis. 
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“...an’ envelope’ of space, 
within which I can develop small 
intimate alcoves.” 


guests, are close enough together to 
provide a dinner party setting. 

The materials that hold a special 
appeal for Russell Burton are entirely 
consistent with his architectural 
background: the contrast of strongly 
textured rough silk against smooth 
mohair velvet; brass or stainless steel 
complementing rough fabrics and 
wood; ceramic tile abutting carpet; 
travertine reflected in long walls of 
mirror; etched brass or old brass 
alongside subtle pastel colors. “‘I 
want the drama of contrast that is 
found in natural materials.” 

The designer’s unabashed respect 
for the architectural community— 
“from Arthur Erickson to the robust 
elegance of Roland Terry’ —is evident 
even in the art he has gathered for the 





house. The work of Morris Graves, 
Robert Motherwell and Helen Frank- 
enthaler has definite architectural 
implications. So does the work of 
Seattle’s Galen Garwood and Cal- 
ifornia’s Charley Brown, ‘‘whose 
work reminds me of Magritte’s.”’ 
There are also collections of ethnic 
art: pieces from Cambodia and Thai- 
land; objects from the countrysides 
of China and Japan; Indonesian 
masks and some crafts he brought 
back after a stay in North Africa. 
These are all consistent with the syn- 
ergistic philosophy that was first 
aroused by his ‘‘masters” at the long 
ago round table luncheons and which 
has been nourished by studying his 
native northwestern aesthetic. 
—Harrv Martin 
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The Master Bedroom Suite reveals the designer’s predilection for subtle colors, con- 
trasting surfaces and lucid architecture. orrosite: In the Bedroom, bold graphics were 
conceived as an integral part of the oak and etched-brass headboard unit. Pillows and a 
bench covered in mohair velvet from Boris Kroll complement the nubbly tussah silk 
bedcover and draperies. In the adjoining dressing area, travertine sets off appoint- 
ments of etched brass. apove: Large windows and a glass ceiling bring the beauty of 
the wooded setting into the stepped area surrounding the whirlpool bath. Soften- 
ing a sweep of travertine, a V’Soske rug defines the extensive exercise area, which is en- 
hanced by mirrored closets (left) and a wall of dark acrylic. Blinds are by Levolor. 


Att 
The Majesty of Trees 


Paintings of Form and Color 





Fontainebleau aux Gorges d Apremont, Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot, 1830-35. Oil on 
canvas; 20%” x 24%’. With a sure sense of dramatic composition and balance, Corot infuses 
a shaded copse with a fresh spontaneous innocence. Stephen Hahn, New York. 


“TREE QUALITIES, after long communion, come to reside in 
man. As stillness enhances sound, so through little things 
the joy of living expands. One is aware, lying under trees, 
of the roots and directions of one’s whole being. Percep- 
tions drift in from earth and sky.” These words by 
photographer/poet Cedric Wright express the value of 
trees to artists, who, since the beginning of time, have 
infused trees with their diurnal joys and woes. 

As a direct result of the Romantic movement in art, 
there was a new attitude toward nature and landscape 
painting in the nineteenth century. Previously, Poussin 
and Claude interpreted landscape as an artificial visual- 
ization, working for the most part in their studios, but 
after 1830, artists like Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot carried 
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painting out-of-doors. With full faith in nature, and with 
outbursts of the love of landscape, he discovered the vistas 
of France. Painted before his scenes became bathed in 
mist, Corot’s Fontainebleaun—aux Gorges d'Apremont relates 
closely to Wordsworth’s sonnet “A Brotherhood of Vener- 
able Trees.” The majestic cynosure lends itself to the 
artist’s careful arrangement of light and shade. “One 
should go to the fields and not to pictures,” Corot re- 
marked. “ You must interpret nature with entire simplicity 
and according to your personal sentiment, disregarding 
what you know of the Old Masters or of contemporaries. 
Only in this way will you do the work of real feeling.” 
Along with his passion for nature, Corot was con- 
tinually testing his skill. He would never stay in one place 
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Tropical Heat, Emil Nolde, circa 1915. Oil on canvas; 29” x 34%”. Throbbing color, 
pulsating with energy and sensuality, transports palm-fringed tropics into the passion- 
ate world of Nolde’s personal vision. Marlborough Fine Art, London. 


and contemplate one particular view, as did Paul Cézanne. 
In Cézanne’s Sous-Bois, the summery green trees sing of 
nature in her most abundant glory. He transformed his 
composition into a close-knit texture of color spots, 
painted into solid forms with rhythmic brushstrokes. 
Just as form for Cézanne was the spiritual equivalent of 
the material world, form for Norwegian Edvard Munch 
was the material equivalent of the spiritual world. 
Munch’s erratic mental course seems to have had some 
relief in Apple Tree, even though the painting is charged 
with energetic line and color indicative of his personal 
response to expressionism. As he put it, “I do not paint 
what I see, but what I have seen.” Munch’s perception was 
enriched with the added dimension of contemplation. 


The eloguence of color brought German expressionist 
Emil Nolde to painting that later became violent, provid- 
ing, by its symbolic force, metaphoric expression of 
human feeling. Nolde’s art was opposed to surface images 
of nature, but not to nature itself. In Tropical Heat, the 
flaming reds and brilliant yellows transform nature into a 
mythical, glowing legend. The expressive canvas mani- 
fests the Heart of Darkness the artist found during his 
Polynesian peregrinations of 1913 and 1914. 

Brilliant paintings are also found in the tropical studies 
of Winslow Homer. His watercolors were his purest 
artistic achievements, in their freedom of handling, in the 
translucency of the medium, and liberation of color. In 
Florida Palms, Key West, he overcomes his illustrator’s 








opposite: Florida Palms, Key West, Winslow Homer, 1886. 
Watercolor on paper; 15%” x 12%”. Capturing the effects of 
the tropical atmosphere, Homer delights in the vibrant beauty 
of Florida’s islands. Hirsch] & Adler Galleries, New York. 


apove: Autumn, Childe Hassam, 1909. Oil on canvas; 

23%” x 32”. Glorying in abundant vistas, Hassam adds his 
Impressionistic treatment of fall color to the American 
landscape tradition. Babcock Galleries, New York. 


riGHT: A Tree in the Shadow of Our Intimacy, Jim Dine, 
1980. Mixed media on canvas; 824%” x 84%". A solitary tree 
stretches its barren and tangled branches through the cold 
twilight of a winter's hoarfrost. The Pace Gallery, New York. 
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Apple Tree, Edvard Munch, 1930. Oil on canvas; 27%” x 28%’. The lyrical promise 
of an early spring shimmering in translucent pastels reveals the harmonious integration of 
expressive images into Munch’s mature vision. Galerie St. Etienne, New York. 


background and creates a graceful study of palm 
trees, evoking the tranquillity of trade winds rustling the 
fronds, and the thud of a coconut as it drops to the sand. 
While Homer’s palm trees provide a mood of serenity 
and calmness, Jim Dine’s A Tree in the Shadow of Our 
Intimacy arouses an opposite response. The icy blue-gray 
of this visual allegory, and the leafless, lifeless tree, evoke 
barrenness, perhaps only a hiatus in his relationship. 
While trees have inspired artists from many schools of 
painting, they also have stimulated writers to take pen in 
hand. Henry David Thoreau wrote of trees, “I frequently 
tramped eight or ten miles through the deepest snow to 
keep an appointment with a beech tree or a yellow birch 


or an old acquaintance among the pines.” Henry T. 
Tuckerman wrote of Asher B. Durand’s paintings of trees, 
‘Mark the spreading boughs of that black birch, the 
gnarled trunk of this oak, the tufts on yonder pine, the 
drooping sprays of the hemlock. . . . Not a leaf or flower 
on the ground, not an opening in the umbrageous canopy, 
not a moldering stump beside the pool, but looks like an 
old friend; it is a fragment of the most peculiar garniture 
that decks the uncleared land of this continent. In an 
English gallery it would proclaim America.”O 
—Robert Henwood 


Robert Henwood, whose articles appear in major British and Canadian 
publications, writes on the fine arts and equestrian subjects. 





Sous-Bois, Paul Cézanne, 1897-98. Oil on canvas; 21%” x 18’. Cézanne builds color 
into closed and interlocking patterns, composing an exact balance between pure form and 
the visual appearance of a summery woodland. Marlborough Fine Art, London. 





Historic Houses: 


Governor Pio Picos Adobe 
To Honor the Los Angeles Bicentennial 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 







The Pico mansion was built in 1852 by Don Pio Pico, the last governor of Mexican 
California. Located in Whittier, California, the restored residence—an outstanding example of 
southwestern adobe architecture—evokes the romance of early California. asove Lert: Wood- 
framed windows and doorways and protruding wooden beams punctuate the plastered adobe 
walls. The slender dormer windows recall the frontier tendency to add imported features to 

regional architecture. A riot of natural forms in the large cactus garden contrasts with the 
chaste lines of the adobe structure. ABOVE RIGHT: Shielding the entrance from the sun, a deep 
brick-paved veranda projects into the arid indigenous landscape. opposite: Casks in the Wine 

Cellar once held wine and spirits that contributed to the renown of Don Pio’s hospitality. 


“WE FIND OURSELVES threatened by 
hordes of Yankee immigrants who 
have already begun to flock into our 
country and whose progress we can- 
not arrest,” wrote Don Pio Pico in 
1846. ‘Whatever that astonishing 
people will next undertake | cannot 
say, but on whatever enterprise they 
embark they will be successful.” 
Pio Pico ranks high among Cali- 
fornia’s colorful early figures. Born 
near the San Gabriel Mission in 
1801, his life spanned a tumultuous 
era that saw the Spanish, Mexican 
and American flags flying in succes- 
sion over his native Alta California. 
An astute politician, he was twice 
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governor of the Mexican state. Then, 
after the American occupation, Pico 
miraculously reclaimed his title to 
the land he had previously acquired, 
and invested in still more real estate. 
One of these investments was the 
9,000-acre Paso de Bartola, which he 
purchased for $4,600 and called E! 
Ranchito—the diminutive suggesting 
the size of his holdings elsewhere. 
In 1852 he built a two-story adobe 
house on this property, two miles 
from the center of present-day Whit- 
tier, in Los Angeles County. It was 
anything but diminutive, and con- 
tained, according to some accounts, 
thirty-three rooms. But adversity 


soon followed. The death of his 
young wife in 1853 was a great shock, 
after which he turned his attention 
obsessively to business. His success 
led him to lay out Picoville in 1867, 
the second planned community in 
California—Anaheim was the first=_ 


and to build the Pico House hotel in 


1869 on the old plaza of Los Angeles, 
where it still stands, echoing the past. 


The 1860s and 1870s were great ~ 


days for the governor, but troubles 
were already looming. The first inti- 
mation was the obliteration by flood, 
in 1867, of the site of Picoville, just 
northwest of El Ranchito. In 1883 
another flood inundated and washed 








ABOVE: The Living Room illustrates a guest’s description of the mansion in 1853: “The 





casa was amply furnished, white and neat withal, surrounded by gardens and well worthy of 
an honored governor of Alta California.” A portrait of Pio Pico by Charles Le Monk accom- 
panies a landscape and a portrait of a boy in uniform. Draped over the French Victorian 
sofa is an embroidered silk shawl, while a Victorian tilt-top table backdrops a trio of useful 
appointments. A mahogany piano, a stereoscope, and a guitar with inlaid case represent 
genteel diversions of the era. opposite: A deeply recessed Kitchen window reveals the thickness 
of the massive adobe walls. Indian artifacts—a simple mortar and pestle and other stone 
tools, a basket and a pottery jar—counterpoint the settler’s iron kettle, calico tablecloth and raw- 
hide-bottom straight chairs. Visible through the window is an outdoor bread oven. 


away almost all of his casa, sparing 
only the foundation and a few walls. 
In the spirit of American free enter- 
prise, Pico borrowed money and re- 
built his house on a more modest, 
but still ample, scale, and again in 
sun-dried adobe brick—roughly as it 
is today. But the 1880s were a time of 
troubles for 
fiscally secure than Don Pio, who 


people even more 


was unprepared for the onslaught of 





Yankee greed. The mortgage on his 
property was foreclosed in a case that 
suggests the fraud often perpetrated 
upon Mexican-Americans in the late 
nineteenth century. He appealed his 
case to the California Supreme 
Court, which denied him redress in 
1892. 


subdivided, and Pico’s fortune was 


His land was subsequently 


wiped out. He died two years later. 


The house, however, did not have 


long to molder. The turn of the cen- 
tury saw the rebuilding of the mis=— 
sions—those symbols of a quieter 
better California. In the Hispanic Re= 
vival that followed the romantic in= 
terpretation of California’s past, such 
as is found in Helen Hunt Jackson's 
Ramona, it was inevitable that the 
restoration and beautification of the 
adobes would begin. Mrs. Harriet 
Russell Strong, once a recipient of 
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ABOVE: Pale walls and a dark beamed ceiling and furniture establish high-contrast simplicity in 
a Bedroom. Injecting color are a mullioned window and a quilt and pillow. Photographs of Pico 
family members complement other mementos of the past—a nightgown, embroidered gloves, a 
lacy bedspread and a china doll—that add to the historic ambience. opposite: An elaborate 
pediment crowns the headboard of a Victorian rosewood bed. A reversible bedcover, dating 
from 1831, and a bold Navajo blanket contribute handwoven patterns. Above the washstand, a 
painting of flowers and fruit strikes a cheerful note. Such utilitarian objects as the coatrack and 
ceramic pitcher and washbasin were essential in a time when closets and bathrooms were 
architectural novelties. The original floor of packed earth was later covered with planking 


Pio Pico’s hospitality while her house 
was being built nearby, rescued the 
casa in 1907 just before its walls were 
to be used for landfill. Her restora- 
tion, which continued until 1913, not 
only shored the house up, but added 
certain imaginative touches. Why 
not make the house more “‘authen- 
tic’ by tearing away the false front 
that made the facade look like a 
general store and replacing it with a 


gable roughly corresponding to the 
campanario at the San Gabriel Mis- 
sion? And so she did, also removing 
all traces of the Victorian gin- 
gerbread balustrade that Don Pico 
had lovingly added to the roof in 
order to keep up with the latest style. 
Mrs. Strong gave the house to the 
state of California in 1917, but it was 
allowed to deteriorate until 1946, 
when another restoration took place. 


Mrs. Strong’s mission gable was re= 
moved and the peaked roof behind it 
exposed—giving the facade the de- 
sired effect of frontier simplicity. 
The restoration of the interiors 
presented different, but quite as 
complicated, problems. What was 
left of Don Pico’s original furniture 
after the great flood was mostly dis- 
persed before his death. Only three 
pieces have been discovered, and 











It stands today as one 
of the most fascinating of the old 
southern California adobes. 
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A pair of dolls and a wicker stroller awaken a sense of nostalgia in a Child’s Bedroom 
Reinforcing the innocent mood, an angelic candelabrum, a wooden toy and an alphabet tablet 
rest on the mantel. Small rugs and a striped Mexican throw contribute blithe color near 


a Victorian spindle rocker. A landscape p 


their provenance is uncertain. What 
criteria should be followed in filling 
in with other furniture? Should the 
rooms be furnished in the style of the 
1880s, when the house was rebuilt? 
Or should there be a re-creation of 
that mélange of the styles of the 
1860s and 1870s, when Don Pico was 
most prosperous? The administrators 
of the state monument correctly 
chose a variety of styles, showing the 


house as a home. They have, more- 
over, avoided the temptation of cram- 
ming the house with “interesting” 
furniture. The pieces they have se- 
lected are representative, plausible, 
and sometimes excellent examples 
of Victorian design, but they are 
sparse. The plain white backgrounds 
of the plaster walls remain unclut- 
tered and offer a strong counterpoint. 

Pio Pico’s mansion, in spite of 


ainting imparts pastoral harmony 


being restored and restored, is one of 
the more credible adobes in the state. 
There is no pretense, and today 
it stands as one of the most fascinat- 
ing of the old California adobes. 
Credibility is the essence of the Pico 
mansion, and it is this quality that 
creates such an appropriate echo of 
the past celebrated in this Los An- 
geles Bicentennial year of 1981.0 

— Robert Winter 
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The Chivas Regal of Lie 


Chivas Brothers make the world’s finest Scotch. And the same renowned Chivas quality and 
tradition goes into its equally-regal Lochan Ora Liqueur. With a unique taste all its own. Lochan Ora is to be 
lingered over— sipped slowly. savored fully. It's expensive but, then, good taste invariably is. 


Lochan Ora. 


The Imported Liqueur from Chivas Brothers. 
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Gretchen Bellinger believes in Limousine Cloth® broadcloth. 

Since 1976, when she introduced this remarkable fabric, it has been a continuous success. 
Limousine Cloth? is woven in 100% wool and available in a distinctive palette. 
Limousine Cloth® is a classic fabric for specialty commercial and residential applications. 
With a fabric this appealing, it is difficult to resist covering everything in sight. 
National and International Representation Gretchen Bellinger Inc 
979 Third Avenue New York New York 10022 Tel 212 688 2850 Telex 423 878 


Gretchen Bellinger 





WITH A HONEYWELL SECURITY SYSTEM, 
YOU AND YOUR HOME ARE NEVER ALONE. 


The things you value—antiques, jewelry, silver, your 
home itself—are more vulnerable than ever before. 
Vulnerable to burglary. To vandalism. To fire. Today, 
security is more than a luxury. It’s a necessity. 
Honeywell can make sure you're never without 
that protection. We offer you a ~aa) > 
proven security system that links ew 
your home directly to a Honeywell 
monitoring station in your city. 
Your burglar and fire alarm sys- 
tem is monitored by Honeywell 
Protection Services 24 hours a day. 
It keeps watch on your home, 
whether you’re there or not. It'll 
help protect against loss or damage 
to your valuable property. And it 


will safeguard you and your family. 

Honeywell security specialists can design and 
install a security system that meets your specific 
protection needs. The master alarm panel is crafted 
for the home. The total system is reliable and easy 

to use. 

You should know about Honey- 
well’s security service and the high 
standards of protection it can give 
you. Call us today. We're listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Burglar 
Alarms.’ Or call collect: Ann Wade, 
(612) 870-5483. Together we can 
discuss how Honeywell helps 
make sure you and your home are 
never alone. 


Honeywell 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





The Warmth of the Eighteenth Century 


GENE TYSON is a man who has watched 
the wheel of interior fashion turn 
and turn again, and he always looks 
ahead to what it will bring. Once a 
decorator himself, he has for twenty- 
five years dealt in fine eighteenth- 
century furniture and objects, which 
have been at the height of fashion, 
have declined, and, in his view, are 
once again coming into their own. 

As a New York dealer who caters 
to a highly knowledgeable clientele, 
Mr. Tyson is most voluble in discuss- 
ing changes he sees ahead. “There 
are decorators who are no longer 
spending great sums putting expen- 
sive synthetic leathers on walls, with 
dramatic lighting effects that add up 
to the knock-’em-dead look. 

“I have recently visited an apart- 
ment that was done by one of the 
finest interior designers in the coun- 
try. It looked as though everything 
had been in place for twenty years. 


In his showroom, an 18th-century English mahogany dining table and French Empire beechwood 





PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 
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Gene Tyson, a New York dealer in unusual 
18th- and early-19th-century, furniture and 
objects, displays a Japanese Hirado porce- 
lain ewer in the form of a boy with his dog. 





This designer and others like him are 
doing rooms that are made for real 
people. They don’t look as though 
they were ever put together on paper, 
with everything carefully selected. 
But that is precisely what occurred 
during the initial planning. My task 
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armchairs, circa 1810, reveal Mr. Tyson's preference for “robust—not nervous” European pieces 





is to find what they need to translate 
their design ideas into reality. 
“Finding good eighteenth-century 
furniture—French or English—is the 
problem,” explains Mr. Tyson. “I’m 
not talking about museum-quality 
pieces, but just good, unusual eigh- 
teenth-century furniture bought for 
use, not as part of a collection. There 
is great interest now in fine Oriental 
furniture—Chinese and Japanese lac- 
quer, for instance. I’ve turned more 
to Oriental and Indo-Portuguese 
pieces of great beauty and workman- 


ship. We cannot find enough good ~ 


Oriental furniture to supply the de- 
mand, and prices are becoming as- 
tronomical for unusual pieces.” 

Mr. Tyson dismisses much of con- 
temporary design as cold. “Glass and 
steel don’t make a home,” he feels. 
“The addition of either a pair of 
French chairs or a Chinese lacquered 
sideboard can transform what would 





This K’ang Hsi red-lacquered armoire features 
an incised pattern of lively courtyard games. 


continued on page 184 
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, © 198), Ste. Pierre Smumnott Fis. (Division of Heublein, inc), Hortiord, CT. Made in U.S.A 


Smirnoff de Czar Vodka, 82.6 proof, distilled from gro 





A masterwork in the tradition of another century. Born of superior ingredients, in quantities limited by its very nature. 
Smirnoff de Czar. Special reserve vodka deserving of a most calculated consumption. Well-chilled, or over ice. 


o\mitnoff de 62ar 


‘Tt has to be Van Luit”’ 


Gloriously free of the cliche, distinctively 
hued and richly varied, Van Luit wall coverings 
uniquely express a sure sense of fashion... 
beauty... individuality. 

Discover “The Art of Being an Original)’ 

a 16-page color brochure of ideas from 
prominent interior designers. Yours, for just $2. 





WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 


4000AB Chevy Chase Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90039 




































ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


The Warmth of the Eighteenth Cent 
continued from page 182 


Avoiding “‘straight-up-and-down brown wood 
furniture,” Mr. Tyson favors the serpentine 
elegance of this 18th-century Japanese table. 


otherwise be an impersonal room.” 

His own taste in French furniture is 
special. “I don’t buy that excessively 
nervous, intense style. I like the more 
robust. I buy eighteenth-century 
chairs only if they are large.” 

American taste in classical design, 
Mr. Tyson finds, is much different 
from European taste. ‘“What is con- 
sidered wonderful design in America 
is not considered acceptable in 
France, and vice versa. In France there 
is a tendency for too much bronze- 
doré, too many silks and satins. 
When European decorators come to 
the States to work, they seem to have 
mainly European clients. The only 
Americans I know of who have good 
classical design are people who have — 
wonderful boiseries and museum- 
quality furniture, and everything 
works in the best European sense. 

“In general, design in the United 
States has a feeling of space. You can 
tell when a room has been done bya 
European decorator, even though you 
are unable to identify him. If an 
American had done it, his style 


continued on page 186 
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The Warmth of the Eighteenth Century 
continued from page 184 








An 18th-century Swedish Directoire scrolled 
and tufted taboret—one of a pair—exemplifies 
Mr. Tyson’s predilection for painted furniture. 





would be immediately recognizable.” 
Wallhangings are an obsession of 
Gene Tyson’s. In his shop is a pair of 
eighteenth-century mirrors of finely 
etched plaques of glass imbedded in 
lead. “They are German or Bohe- 
mian, or perhaps Polish,” he says. 
“They have an imperial eagle in the 
design, and we should be able to tell 
their provenance by the eagle. But no 
one who has seen them is sure.” 


He notes that rugs have become 
An unusual mid-19th century center table, favored as wallhangings. “They are 
with beautifully figured and inlaid calamander veneers 
on an ebonized base. 
Height: 28” Diameter of top: 31” 
Stamped: Lamb, Manchester. 
The firm of James Lamb, Manchester was one of the finest 


regarded now as works of art. And 
since nineteenth-century paintings 
have become fashionable, people are 
spending incredible sums on paint- 





in 19th-century England. See: Symonds and Whineray, ings of cows in pastures. Pairs of 
Victorian Furniture, p. 121, fig. 48 and Agius, +. Chinese ancestor portraits are popu- 
British Furniture 1880-1915, p. 162. f Vat lar. But they’ve been done to death, 
~ -Intioue b-It , ” 
; oft r. 

Fall 1981 illustrated catalogue: $5.00 Pers and [won't Duy Siena longs 

~ -Assorialion As for contemporary paintings, 
Ae a . 

Inc | Mr. Tyson says, “Many people tell 
me they have storerooms full of 


have guessed right on the artists. I 
remember that someone once com- 
plimented Nelson Rockefeller on his 
wonderful eye for what is good in 
contemporary art, on his ability to 
buy just the right artists without 
making mistakes. He replied, “The 
mistakes aren't hanging on my walls. 
They’re in the storerooms!’ “0 


Fine 17th & 18th Century English Furniture @ Clocks 


825 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. NY 10021 « 212-879-3344 —R. Everett Rutherford 
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Hyatt is everything that is Hawaii. 


Hyatt is all the excitement of Honolulu. And the lush sophistication of Maui. 
Hyatt is activity. It’s tranquility. It's play days and nightlife. Hyatt is the 
best of both worlds. And with a touch of Hyatt., it’s absolutely out of this world. 
For reservations call your travel planner or 800 228 9000. 


HYATT REGENCY MAUI HYATT REGENCY WAIKIKI 
On Kaanapali Beach At Hemmeter Center 

¢ A sophisticated new world class resort. ¢ The hub of dazzling Honolulu nightlife. 
¢ Iwo championship golf courses. « * Extensive shopping in over 70 exclusive 
¢ Tennis day or night. stores. 
* Lush tropical gardens, winding streams — * Offfthe-beach sailing and outrigger 

and waterfalls. canoeing. 
¢« A showcase for Asian art treasures. ¢ First Class dining and entertainment. 
¢ Near the historic old whaling town ¢ Breathtaking views of Diamond Head, 

of Lahaina. romantic Waikiki Beach and the 


Koolau Mountains. 


HYATT HOTELS@2JHAWAI 


Our 


showroom 
is listed in 
The National 


Register of 
Historic Places. 


Just imagine what's inside. 


At The Wrecking Bar of Atlanta, you'll 
discover why individuals and pro- 
fessionals from across the nation 
and around the world visit us: 
18,000 square feet on three levels, 
showcasing a constantly main- 
tained, 2 million dollar inventory 
of faithfully restored architectural 
antiques including many museum- 
ony pieces, representing up to 

00 years of history and two continents. 


7. 
WRECKING 
BAR Siena 


292 Moreland Ave. N.E./Atlanta, GA 30307/(404) 525-0468 


Morning Sun 
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Unmistakably Rare 
Unmistakably Discerning 
Unmistakably Bennett. 


Collectors from all parts of the \ 

are adding prestige and beauty to their 
personal and corporate collections 
with the acquisition of an origina! Ber 


nett sculpture. The purity of line and 


quality of craftsmanship truly dist 
guishes these rare works of contemp< 
rary American art 


Gallery Locations 

San Francisco Hyatt Regency Hot 
Lake Tahoe Roundhouse Ma 
Beverly Hills 9544 Brighton Wy 
Carmel Carme! Plaza 

La Jolla Sea Tree Plaza 
Chicago Hyatt Regency Hote 
Business Office 

4505 Greenstone Rada 

Placerville, CA 95667 

Toll i ree 

Interstate (SOO) 824-6591 


California (800) 822-6244 


Bennett Collection catalogues $5 
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Street, Florida Phone (305) 659-6200 
A Home Furnishings Trade Showroom 









The telling detail 


Why the best hotels 
uiteoftenhave | 
the smallest lobbies. | 





For details, send coupon, see your travel agent, 
Come to the most regal resort community or call 1-800-327-4204. In Fla., 1-800-432-4151. 
in America. The Palm Beach Polo and Mane 
Country Club. Address 
Come enjoy the hell-for-leather excitement-- 
the fast horses, sparkling champagne and 
fascinating people who surround the regal sport 5! op 
2 oe decorated private villas are available Palm Beach eae 
i 
for lease, for a night or a season for those who and Country Club 
samasey appreciate the pleasures of Palm Beach The Most Regal Resort puss 
@ Society and en yoy a faster paced, more Community In America. 








City 





\ 
se F 13198 Forest Hill Blvd., Wellington, §§ / PBP 
exciting lifestyle. W. Palm Beach, Florida 33411 (cc 
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100 Years 
of Excellence 
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Holland, Michigan 49423 / Write for Brochure - Dept. A 6029L — 
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Chicago’s Tremont is a 
case in point: 


the hotel thrives on 
understatement. 
+ + + 


“Ritzy” by definition. 


There are those who think the 
Tremont has no lobby at all. 

The desk, after all, is down the hall. 
There are no shops. The concierge, 
when she’s not on duty, removes her 
phone. (Its noise might prove distracting 
to guests.) 

The truth is, the Tremont does have 
a lobby. But since they won't take guests 
in wholesale lots— 
no conventions are 
allowed—it’s not 
vast and awesome. 

A stay at the 
Tremont, so expe- 
rienced travelers 
say, has the flavor } 
of a weekend at a 
country home. 

And since no one’s home has drug- 
stores or newsstands in the lobby, nei- 
ther does the Tremont. They'll happily 
get you anything from Yachting to the 
Financial Times, but they'll deliver it to 
your door, rather than sell it in the lobby. 

The tiny lobby is the legacy of the 
legendary Cesar Ritz. (A man, perhaps, 
is legend when his 
name becomes an 
adjective.) Ritz 
made his name in 
grand hotels with 
windy lobbies. But 
when he built his 
own hotel on the 
Place Vendéme, he 
made the lobby intimate. His name on 
the door, he reasoned, said more than 
an operatic foyer 

The lobby at the Tremont is very 
inviting. It contains a Queen Anne desk 
and several fine prints. But the impor- 
tant room—in a friend’s house or a 
hotel—is your own room. Which is why 
the Tremont is proud that some of its 
suites are bigger than the lobby. 





RITZ OF THE RITZ 





THE DESK 


The Tremont 


100 East Chestnut, Chicago 
(800) 621-8133 (312) 751-1900 


The Whitehall, Chicago 
The Fairfax, Washington, D.C. 
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For the Wildlife Collector. 


Skilled craftsmen, who perfected their tech- 
niques by creating intricate ivory carvings, now bring 
you exquisitely detailed wooden birds from our Wingy 
Dynasty collection. Sculpted from the finest Burmese 
teakwood, this 41%” high drake mallard is one of Our 
prized waterfowl reproductions. Our collections 
include songbirds, ducks and fine tropical fish, each" 
painstakingly carved and delicately painted in 
natural colors, using the fine brush strokes charae 
teristic of oriental art forms for centuries. Mi Please 
write or call for your free catalog. 


3% DYNASTY conkections 


A Division of Hickory Valley Ongimats 

















§ Please send me Free catalog of birds (Wing Dynasty) O Free catalog of fish (Fin Dynasty) O The mallard pictured 
q above at $59.00. Visa and MasterCard accepted. Card # Expiration Date 

‘ California residents add 6% sales tax. (UPS shipping charges due upon delivery.) 

t Name Address 

q City State rir Telephone 


Send coupon and/or check to: Dynasty Collections, 214 Bryant Street, Ojai, California 93023. or call (805) 646-8126. 
Mh cs a 


"SPECIALISTS IN BOISERIES, CARVINGS, : 
; MOULDINGS & FIREPLACES 
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Interiors by Helyn Fuchs 


idedacee neh Lala ARCH HiZ@iig Pg AL DYN aa We INC. : | 


URSA Gms res mgeieiy tee Or laa te ieaiicen 
ample included. 979 THIRD AVE., SUITE 1518, NEW YORK 10022 / (212) 371-9632-3 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Donghia Textiles — Spectrum of Innovation 


INTERIOR DESIGNER Angelo Donghia 
considers the design of fabric and 
furniture part of the same process as 
the design of interiors; to him, they 
are opposite sides of the same coin. 
His interiors benefit from the use of 
fabrics that his aesthetic has helped 
to create—and ‘vice versa.”” Hence 
the original name of the fabric design 
firm Mr. Donghia founded in 1968. 
“The development of Vice Versa has 
been parallel to the development of 
my design career,” he says. ‘When | 
was thinking about creating the firm, 
I happened to be crossing New 
York’s Triborough Bridge with a 
magazine editor who laced her con- 
versation with the phrase ‘and vice 
versa.’ I realized that was it! That was 
the name for the fabric design firm. It 
expressed the reciprocal nature of the 
relationship between the designer 
and his materials—he should be cre- 
ative and interpretive—and it also 


In the showroom, Ron Dier vases reflect Mr. Donghia’s interest in the artisan’s thoughtful 
dependence on historical ideals. Additional pieces include Donghia Furniture’s Madison 
Club Chair and Sofa, whose trim forms are augmented by an enveloping mohair fabric 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





Marked by the innovative tenets of its owner, 
Donghia Textiles affords a stylish collection 
of fabrics. Considering geometric designs, 
Angelo Donghia (left) converses with his 
executive vice-president Steven Holmes. 





expressed the possibility of clients 
finding something new. 

“In the late 1960s people wanted to 
find different designs,” Mr. Donghia 
says. ‘“There was a strong movement 
away from traditional patterns and 
uses of fabric. Those were the days of 
‘less is more’ and a strong interest in 


Covered in the firm’s sleek Bari leather, the Main Street 
Club Chair serves as a plush foil to a Georgian Mirror 
with Broken Pediment; both from Donghia Furniture: 































function in design. Seymour Avigde 
had created some geometric-pat- 
terned fabrics, and we decided to 
market them.” Under the imprint of 
Vice Versa, Mr. Donghia brought out 
eighteen geometric designs, includ 
ing those of Seymour Avigdor. “The 
fabrics were successful. Our only 
regret was that they made such a 
strong statement that they set the 
image of Vice Versa for a long time.” 

Today the many design concerns 
of Angelo Donghia have all been 
brought together to form Donghia 
Textiles—a new name that encom- 
passes the various Donghia design 
images. Steven Holmes, executive 
vice-president, points out that their 
development over the years, away 
from the initial image, has been wide- 
ranging but cautious. “We have ex- 
perimented with a variety of mate~ 
rials in different weaves, such as a 
heavy cotton weave from India that 


continued on page 198 
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nerie design rug, ‘custom woven for the — Room, Helmsley Palace Hotel, New York City, Other major ¢ areas ales feature Stark® Carpets. 


‘Stark 


| 


Offering professional design services to the finest wee 


hotels, offices and residences throughout the world %, 


New York City, D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue; Atlanta; Boston; Chicago; Dallas; Houston; Los Angeles; Miami; San Francisco; Troy 





On the island of Oahu, there’s 
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Pacific waters dance on 800 feet 
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Tropical fish catch the sun’s 
rays in a quiet lagoon. 

Exquisite rooms offer his and 
hers dressing areas. 

Your every request is granted 


almost before it’s made. 

The Kahala Hilton in Honolulu. 
a hl vo 5 
lhe closest life can come to paradise. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Donghia Textiles— Spectrum of Innovatig 
continued from page 196 


could be used for the same purpose 
as Haitian cotton. And the colors 
range far beyond what is known as a 
‘safe palette,’ which would meet peo= 
ple’s preconceptions. It is in texture 
and color that we like to experiment.” 
Despite the concern with fine 
craftsmanship, there is still room for ; 
the exotic in the firm’s designs. Their 
fabrics are woven in many European, 
Latin American and Asian mills, as 


At Donghia Textiles, California Drop Cloth’s 
Wovenwood (left) and Raku (right) coordinate 
with their whimsical Roy Hamilton pottery. 


well as in the United States, and 
Steven Holmes finds visiting the Eu- 
ropean mills fascinating, because 
“they are so close to where it all 
began.”’ The technology used in 
those mills has been maintained for 
generations, and nothing is lost. A 
technique for glazing fine chintz, 
used for a floral-patterned fabric two 
hundred years ago, can still be used 
for one of Donghia Textiles’ plain 
contemporary chintzes, which has 
been designed in red and purple. 
One of the resources that the firm 
has developed is an association with 
independent fabric design houses 
that are represented in various 
Donghia showrooms throughout the 
United States. Designers Guild, from 
London, and Terri Roese Silks and 
California Drop Cloth, from Califor= 
nia, as well as the work of Richard 


ontinued on page 200 
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Miramar dining table by Enzo Faldicini; Plaza chair by Raymond Jurado. 
Paul Associates, 155 East 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. (212) 755-1313 
Represented by Donghia, Inc.; Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles and Troy, Michigan; 
David Sutherland, Dallas and Houston; Shears & Window, San Francisco. 
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DonghiaTextiles— Spectrum of Innovation 
continued from page 198 


Giglio, are all eclectically displayed 
“Nonetheless,” says Steven Holmes; 
“we have cut down the number of 
fabrics we show, and the firms and 
designers we represent. You dont 
have to look big to be big.” 

Many of the designs, such as some 
from Terri Roese Silks and from the 
Designers Guild, use a traditional 
vocabulary of flower prints and small 
patterns, but the designs are still 

ce da 


A vibrant note is sounded by the showroom’s 
colorful Thai Silk, effectively displayed on 
Angelo Donghia’s own Dorchester Sofa design. 


conceived in boldly contemporary 
terms, with the print taking its direc- 
tion often from the weave and quality 
of the material itself. Advantage is 
taken of the fact, for instance, that 
patterns printed on silk will have 
more sharply defined lines and 
deeper coloring than those printed 
on canvas, which are softer in focus 
and lighter in tone. The adaptation of 
traditional designs to modern fabrics 
fits Angelo Donghia’s belief that “ev- 
erything new comes out of some=- 
thing old. Without a knowledge of 
the classics, | feel it is very difficult 
to work with modern materials.” 

Donghia Textiles also represents 
the Ron Dier pottery collection and 
the Roy Hamilton pottery collection, 
as well as showing the furniture of 
John Dickinson and that of Angelo 
Donghia. ‘‘Our representation of the 


continued on page 202 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE BLINDS 
WITH THE ONE-INCH DIFFERENCE. 


| 
| Although all blinds may look alike tubular one-inch bottomrail that Other blinds may look like ours but . 
| there is a difference! eliminates sag and twist and never the fact is we make Flexalum Blinds 
Only Flexalum Décor Blinds are traps dust. better, deliver them faster and sell 
one-inch from top to bottom. A trim, Flexalum provides a closure that is | more than anyone else in the world. 
more effective than the other leading Available in 64 decorator colors, _ ” 
featuring today’s most exciting 


neat one-inch headrail that snugs 
into the shallowest window jamb blind*-a margin of difference that 
House & Garden trend-setting colors. - rag 


The only blinds with a fully-closed Décor Blinds 


and never snags curtains or disturbs = means more privacy, energy savings 

draperies. and a longer. more colorful life for Send for our window decorating _ 
The only blinds with specially-form- your furnishings. guide; it’s filled with innovative room- 

ulated aluminum one-inch slats to setting ideas (please enclose $1.00). 

resist the bending and crimping GIA 7 

that makes blinds look old before Uh . Hunter Douglas inc. 

eeebihe.. i JLE Keon Sec PROLLY 

*Actual tests by leading independent laboratory. 


SOSIN-ROSIN |; 


> carpets-fine furnishings 
11 East 9§’Streety. New York, NY. 10022 (212) 7527473. 
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DonghiaTextiles— Spectrum of Innovation 
continued from page 200 


artisans means there is a space 
with more activity in it,” says Mr 
Donghia. The introduction of three= 
dimensional decorative elements 
into fabric collections also subtly re- 
flects a new direction in their fabrics 
and wallcoverings toward the tex- 
tured and even the sculptural. Re- 
cently shown at Donghia Textiles is 
the Cotton Chenille Collection, 
which is available in seventy-one dif- 
ferent colors. There is a coordinating 


Echoing Donghia Textiles’ predilection for 
dramatic sculptural effects is their sensuously 
ribbed Black Forest fabric (right) in bud pink. 


wallcovering from the Torino Collec- 
tion, made in Italy, in twenty-four 
different colors. “The Torino wall- 
covering is hand painted and hand 
waxed,” Steven Holmes explains, 
“then it’s soaked and crumpled, then 
painted and waxed again.” The re- 
sulting surface has such a multi- 
plicity of facets—all growing out of 
one of their unique colors—that the 
texture is almost architectural. 

With the sculptural forms of 
Angelo Donghia’s and John Dickin- 
son’s furniture complemented by the 
texture of the firm’s fabrics and the 
dimensions of the artisans’ pottery, 
Donghia_ Textiles maintains its 
reputation for innovation through 






a new use of basic materials. | 
— Jeffrey Simpson 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers, 
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~ PREVAILING 


WISDOM 


Wisdom. It’s seen in the way 
Wood-Mode interprets modern style. 


Simple lines. Subtle curves. Delicate 
shadows. A hint of European influ- 
ence. But above all, warmth—some- 
thing all too often missing in contem- 
porary decor. 


Wisdom. It’s found in the way 
Wood-Mode stresses craftsmanship. 


Superior woods. Traditional tech- 
niques. Fine detailing. Lustrous, dura- 
ble finishes. But above all, thoughtful 


design that emphasizes efficiency. - 


Wisdom. It prevails in every piece of 
custom-built furniture Wood-Mode 
makes —be it built-in or free-standing. 
And it lets Wood-Mode prevail...over 
all others in its field. 


See more of this prevailing wisdom 
in Picturebook VI—all new, 

with 44 pages in full color. Send 
name, address, $3.00 to 
\Wood-Mode Cabinetry, Dept. J, 
Kreamer, Snyder Co., Pa. 17833. 


Wood-Mode Cabinetry is available in Canada. 
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An exclusive hideaway nestled 
between the ocean and the deep blue sea. 


No one will know where you are. Yet anyone Prices from $355,000 to $475,000. The Landfall. 
would want to be there. This secluded ocean front © Where a pampered lifestyle remains unspoiled. 


condominium is located on Jupiter Islandin = 
Palm Beach County with a spectacular view 
of both the Intracoastal Waterway and 





= The Landfall Presentation Centre: 
Suite 409, First National Bank Building 
1001 U.S. Highway 1, Jupiter, 


the Atlantic Ocean. It’s for the select | 4 Florida 33458 
few who require the very finest. Telephone: (305) 747-6000 
"= ANDEAIL 





A Revolution in 

Tradition. ..Because our 
product is made of modern poly- 
mers, you Can saw it, flex if, nail if, 
paint it or stain it. And because 
it's Focal Point brand...you can 
expect it when it’s promised, 
receive it in one piece, 

install it within your budget, 

and call us for back- 

ground knowledge and 
personal, professional 

suppor. And if you've 


enjoyed looking 

at these few samples in 
black-and-white, we can't wait 
till you see our full-color brochure 
Installation photos. Decorating 
ideas. The full collection of 
comice moldings, recessed 
domes, medallions, niche 
caps, mantels, overdoor 
pieces and stair brackets 
Only the finest quality 

design becomes part of 

The Collection 


The Collection 


from 


FOCAL POINT INC. 
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S\1a1e) T for our New full-color brochure. Dept. A1-21, 2005 Manetta Rd NW Atlanta. GA 3031 
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410 East 62nd Street * New York, N.Y. 10021 * Through decorators and fine stores. 
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B Pirst Class Mail: 


“Our catalog is brimming witha , 


bevy Of life's little luxuries and chic. os 


necessities for the discerning, the . 
‘feminine woman. ‘What a wonderfully easy way to gift. 
. your friends and pamper yourself. 

Send us 31 and we'll treat you to a year of catalogs. 
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Papillon, Dept. 47230/ Box 47179, Atlanta, Georgia 30362 


ADDRESS 
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Eighteen karat yellow gold ring 
with triangular shape brilliant cut diamonds. 
Philip Monroe Design. 


PHILIP MONROE JEWELER 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist, American Gem Society 


527 Pine Street Seattle (206) 624-1531 
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Phoenix, 1952 
Serigraph in black with hand color 
on Flint handmade paper 
Edition 100; 30 x 22 inches 
Signed by the artist in red 


Paterson, 1953 
Serigraph in black on Rives pape! 
Edition 50; 32 x 2254 inches 
Signed by the artist in red 


Illustrated in the 
Kennedy Graphics Catalogue 
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40 West 57th Street (Sth Fl.) 
New York 10019 (212)541-9600 
Monday-Friday 9:30-5:30 























NOW KITCHENAID 
USES LESS ENERGY, USES LESS TIME, 





Our new dishwashers are 
the most energy efficient 
we've ever made. They 
even heat their own hot 
water for superior 
cleaning every time. 


Most dishwashers 
depend on the 
temperature of 
the hot water 
in your home. But 
that can vary quite considerably. 

If you’ve ever had a hot shower 
suddenly turn cold, you know 
what we mean. 

Now KitchenAid automatically 
~ heats its own hot water in every 
complete cycle. Heats it as high as 
a steamy 150° for superior 
cleaning every time. 


Save energy, time and 
water, = Our new Low Energy 
Wash Cycle uses 25% 

aay less energy,* 30% less 
time, and 30% less 
water than the 
Normal Wash Cycle 
it replaces. There’s 
even optional Heat 
Off Drying for addi- 
tional energy savings. 
And you can save even more energy 
by setting your home water heater 
20°F lower than any other 
dishwasher recommends. 

_ And every- 
‘ * thing will still 
\ j, come out clean. 

nr 
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USES LESS WATER. 


More loading convenience. 
Only KitchenAid gives you a 
completely usable lower rack. No 
lost space. No cut-out portion to 
accommodate the wash system. 
And KitchenAid also gives you 
true upper rack loading flexibility. 
Our exclusive 16-position adjustment 
lets you lower one side or raise the 
other. The dividers even fold down. 
So odd-shaped items fit in easily. 





Quick change color front 
panels. Each new KitchenAid 
comes with a Stainless Steel Trim 
Kit and two front panels installed 
one behind the other. The flip 
side of each is a different color. 
Almond. Harvest Wheat. White. 
Onyx Black. Or you can insert 
your own custom wood panel. 
Easily change your kitchen’s decor. 


Weigh the alternatives. 
KitchenAid dish- 
washers are the 
heaviest you can 
buy. Because we J 
build them 
sturdy and strong. | 
Weusearigid § 
steel frame to give 
all the parts solid 
support. Others 
use just a base plate ,~ 
with a few struts for ‘ 
support. 


ral 


CE Tr6y, Ohio 45374. 
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We use a solid steel tank with two 
coats of porcelain and a tough over- 
glaze. No one else does. 

Some even use a tank | 
or inner door — 
made of plastic. 

Most others 
settle for a mo- 
tor with only 
one-third horse- 
power or less. 
We use a hefty 
one-half horsepower motor. 

A stronger motor strains less. So 
it’s a lot less likely to wear out. 


Triple Protection 

Warranties. We're so confident 
of the quality that goes into a 

KitchenAid we give a 10 Year 

Limited Warranty on the 
porcelain tank and 

3 inner door. A 5 Year 

Limited Warranty on 
the motor. And a One 

Year Full Warranty on the 

complete dishwasher. Check 

§ what the others offer. 

| Don't settle for less. 

Certainly there are 

| dishwashers that cost less 

aeu| than KitchenAid. Because 

Bi). they give you less than 





ba | KitchenAid. Compare for 


| . yourself. We think you'll 

| find the difference in dish- 
! washers is a lot bigger than 
the difference in price. For 
additional information, 


-~ write KitchenAid Division, 


KITCHENAID. DON’T SETTLE FOR LESS. 


Hobart Corporation, Troy, Ohio 45374 


*Based on current Department of Energy test procedures. 
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A new design in hand- 
beveled, fully leaded glass 
for doors and sidelites. 
Strikingly beautiful. Lalique 
and more than 100 sizes 
and designs in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


For detailed catalog of 
designs send $5.00 to 
Nearest distributor, or to our 
main office. 


BEVELED 
GLAS 
INDUSTRIES 


General Offices 

900 N La Cienega Blvd 
Los Angeles. CA 90069 
(213) 657-1462 
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Available trom TUCSON, AZ (602) 881-4363 @ DENVER. CO (303) 377 2/40 @ INDIANAPOLIS. IN ; 
BATON ROUGE, LA (504) 293-6394 M RENO, NV (702) 322 3333 M@ HOUSTON, TX (713) 528 3808 M@ DALLAS, TX 
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5505 COFFEE TABEE 7 DESIGN LEON ROSEN DESIGN PATENT 240186 


THE PACE COLLECTION INC./ 321 EAST 62 STREET, NEW YORK NY 10021 / (212) 838-0331 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES: MIAMI: ATLANTA: DALLAS: HOUSTON : BOSTON: SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANNOUNCING ROMANETTE® 
WOVEN WOODS SHADES... 
MONEY-SAVING, ENERGY-SAVING. 


Romanette shades combine the beauty and energy 
efficiency of Kirsch Woven Woods with a slim, trim wooden headrail. 
(And because of the exclusive wooden headrail rather than a valance, 
Romanette shades cost less than conventional woven woods. ) 
Closely woven patterns. . . like the new Berber Collection example shown 
above—save on energy without sacrificing style, beauty and grace. 
Use them alone. Or under draperies for added energy efficiency 
(R-values up to 2.2). Plus they’re from 
Easy to clean. Easy to Kirsch. Need we 
install. Beautifully say more? See them 
efficient. Over 100 [7 now at your nearby 
patterns available. [f.’ Kirsch dealer. 
bi 
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MAKING WINDOWS BEAUTIFUL SINCE 1907. 


I Oriental Rugs 


tour showroom and see our extensive selection of antique, semi-antique and new Oriental rugs. 
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295 Fifth Avenue + 6th Floor « New York, N.Y. 10016 + (212) 725-2076 
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THE LAST THING to be concluded after a 
glance at Harry Hinson’s Manhattan 
apartment is that the owner is a 
fabric designer known for color and 
prints. Almost entirely devoid of pat- 
tern, the tiny space is a haven of 
neutrals, from the linen walls and 
curtains to the ivory Porthault sheets 
and the vases of white freesias. Even 
the cushion of the minuscule dog 
basket is covered in taupe cotton. 
“My little beige box,” is how Mr. 
Hinson refers to his apartment. 


Order and Serenity 

It is a spare, meticulously ordered 
space, rescued from chilliness by a 
few careful personal touches: a beige 
and white American flag motif in 
batik, and architectural drawings by 
Inigo Jones. Dramatic touches of 
black punctuate the flow of neutrals: 
two tall lacquered screens at the en- 
trance, and the gleaming leather 
seats of several Louis XVI chairs. 

Mr. Hinson sees his apartment as a 
serene retreat, not as a showcase for 
his work. In fact, during the past 
eight years, patterned fabrics have 
become his forte. “Bright, clear fab- 
rics with modern designs, whether 
florals or geometrics, and lots and 
lots of cottons,” is how he describes 
his specialty. Admittedly, his apart- 
ment might seem something of a 
paradox. “When you work with color 
and designs all day,” explains the 
designer, ““you want to come home to 
a modest, quiet space. I can sit here 
and think much more clearly of 
bright yellows and blues.” 

Understatement and a certain 
sense of paradox seem in keeping 
with his philosophy. One of his fa- 
vorite dictums, in fact, is Elsie de 
Wolfe’s “suitability, sensibility and 
proportion.” Other words expressing 
his attitude are: simplicity, quality, 


Nm 
= 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


The World of Harry Hinson 





Textile designer Harry Hinson, who prescribes 
a simple approach to interiors, finds the 
cream-colored tones of his Manhattan apart- 
ment a serene departure from the vibrant 
fabrics that describe the mood of his offices. 





honesty and practicality. These are cri- 
teria that, according to Mr. Hinson, 
transcend centuries and styles. 

As an example, he compares two 
tables in his apartment: a small, 
stone-topped modern table by 
Cedric Hartman and a Directoire con- 
sole opposite. “They work perfectly 
well together. Both are honest for 
the time in which they were made; 
they represent absolute precision in 
craftsmanship and integrity of de- 
sign. They are statements of quality, 
and that, to me, is most important.” 

As a designer of fabrics, he sees 
himself as an upholder of quality and 
style, rather than as a setter of fads. “I 
tend to run from things that become 
too fashionable. What happens 
when the next trend develops? What 
do people do with all those twig 
chairs and plexiglass tables?’ 

Nor is he an advocate of the sten- 
torian approach to decorating. “Just 
imagine an interior designer go- 
ing into someone’s home and say- 
ing, ‘This is what you are going to 
have, in green here and in blue there.’ 
It would be like a fashion designer 


































who dictates the same thing every 
season.” Mr. Hinson calls Albert 
Hadley “one of the finest decorators 
of our time. He has that marvelous 
ability to adapt to any style that is 
suitable. It’s the designer’s obligation 
to interpret a client’s taste.” 

His own concerns are with “what's 
simple, classic, modern and pretty.” 
Pretty? “Yes,” he says. “By that I 
mean a sense of charm. One of the 
first things I learned came from 
Mildred Custin (former president of © 
Bonwit Teller). ‘People like things 
that are pretty,’ she would say.” 


Adaptable Designs 
Mrs. Custin is only one of his 
mentors; others include Billy Bald- 
win and the late Van Day Truex, past 
president of the Parsons School of 
Design, who then served as a consul- — 
tant for Tiffany & Co. “They brought 
style to all people and affected the 
quality of design in their time,” he 
says, elaborating: ‘The way Van Day 
Truex lived was wonderful; very, very 
simply, but everything absolutely 
perfect. Who would have thought, 
before him, of bringing pottery into 
Tiffany's? And who, before Billy 
Baldwin, would have dared to use so 
much cotton? Van Day and Billy 
taught people that everything must 
be suitable for the way we live now.” — 
What does Harry Hinson himself 
hope to contribute to design? “Hon=- 
est uses, simple approaches, comfort; — 
integrating style with technology. 
And an understanding that design 
must adapt to the way we live.” 
The designer's knack for the fresh | 
objective glance is evident in his in 
spirations, which come from sources” 
as disparate as antique French de= 
signs and Brooks Brothers shirts. Re- — 
ferring to an elaborate trellis design” 
in a book about eighteenth-centul 





continued on page 214 * 





Suede cloth. velvets, woolens and chintz. Yves Gonnet/Marignaninc. D+D Building 979 Third Avenue, New York 10022 (212) 758-8220 


Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, San Francisco 


y 


, Porc 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Wilshire Boulevard and Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212 
(213) 275-4282 800 421-4354: In California 800 282-4804 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE 


The World of Harry Hinson 
continued from page 212 


The stark neutrality of an American flag motif 
evokes Mr. Hinson’s taste for “beigeness.” He 
adds a Braque watercolor for a touch of color. 


textiles, he comments, “I might take 
one small element from this pattern 


| and expand upon it for a very mod- 
| ern fabric. And then there are things 


all around—if you trust your intui- 


| tion. One day, as I was taking off my 


Brooks Brothers shirt, I said to my- 
self, ‘That’s the most wonderful 


| blue.’ The next day I took a swatch of 


it to our printer, to match.” 

Mr. Hinson’s fascination with 
simple yet sophisticated styles has 
prompted his most recent passion, 
collecting folk art. “It’s exactly the 
kind of thing | love,”’ he says. “Hon- 
est designs with a certain charm—a 
wonderful naive sophistication.” 

He admits to being an avid, if 
careful, collector who relies on a few 
trusted shops, rather than on the 
vagaries of auctions. “I’m not a keen 
shopper,” says the designer. “I prefer 
to go to certain stores where I know 
the point of view corresponds to my 
own. With a practiced eye, you can 
learn to make a tour very quickly.” In 
New York he frequents Karl Spring= 
er; in Los Angeles, Dennis & Leen. 

My greatest passion, though, is 
for books,”” he remarks. Given his 


ntinued on page 216 
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Inspired by the architecture of 


Neo-Classicism 


interpreted in rare woods and gilt bronze 


MMS. 


LOY D-PAXTON 


530 DECORATIVE CENTER 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 
(214) 651-1999 


DESIGN DIALOGUE 


The World of Harry Hinson 
continued from page 214 


The designer establishes sleek contrasts 
through leather, lacquer and textured linen. 
The architectural drawings are by Inigo Jones. 


immaculate apartment, it’s a wonder 
where he stores them. “In the coun- 
try,” explains Mr. Hinson, who owns 
a house in East Hampton (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, March 1978). “I keep 
all my books there, and some stored- 
away furniture, too. I recently 
brought these Louis XVI chairs out of 
storage, and put away my needle- 
point rug, replacing it with this sisal. 
I often change beds, too.” He is cur- 
rently using one with a raffia head- 
board, having put away a canopied 
four-poster. ‘““The Japanese have 
taken this approach for centuries,” 
he adds. ‘“They might be using a 
marvelous screen—then they'll put 
it away and use something else.” 
Photographs of his country house 
reveal sturdy English furniture, pol- 
ished floors and pieces of folk art. Is 
the feeling of that house similar to 
the mood of his city apartment? 
‘There is a common thread,” he con- 
cedes. ‘‘Both are simple and serene.” 
The country house, though, looks 
quite large in the photographs. “Oh 
no, it’s tiny,” Harry Hinson says. “1 
think the only things that should be 
big are offices—and warehouses.” © 
—Francesca Stanfill 
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You'll find Pacific Furnitur 
memorable series on disp 
at these fine stores: 


Alaska 


Anchorage « Design Craft Ltd 
nag Co Var colle 


Phoenix « Danica 


California 
Pee Bakersfield » Brooks Brothers 
Beverly Hills - Danica 
Laguna Niguel - California Desigr 
La Jolla - Bo Danica 
Long Beach « Frank Bros 
Long Beach = Lloyds of Long Bec 
Los Gatos - Idea 
Monterey « Frank Leker Interior 
Palo Alto - Minimal Space 
Richmond + Rouse/Jacksons Cor 
Sacramento + Wilsons 
San Jose « Interior Design Work 
San Marcos « Bo Danica 
San Pedro - Danica 
Westminster - California Design Ce 
Whittier - Crossroads 
Colorado 
Boulder « Fairchild’s 
Denver - Contemporary Showcase 
Connecticut 
Farmington » Domus 
Orange » Domus 


One of the most beautiful resort communities on earth. __, Delaware _ 
iP Sis Aa ae : a3 re Wilmington » Wax Furniture 
With championship golf and tennis, magnificent ocean : 
panoramas, and misty, green mountains. a a lathe ere 
Close your eyes and imagine living here someday. Miami+« VeroBeach _ 
Come visit Princeville, on the Garden Isle of Kauai. 4 : ' Richard Plumer Interior Design 
= : er Le North Palm Beach + Worrells 
Travel direct between Honolulu and Princeville via Princeville Airways. Paim Beach « Worrells 
Call your travel agent. Or call or write direct. : Z 
Reservations: P.O. Box 121, Hanalei, Kauai, Hawaii 96714. PRINCEVILLE 7 iF SE pedane a | 
i . : a onolulu « R.H. Tom Interiors, Inc 
Hawaii Toll Free (800) 367-7090. Kauai, Hawaii ae 
cS 


Arlington Heights + Petersen Interior 
Morton Grove - Design Studio 


Kansas 
Kansas City « Contemporary Hous 
Leawood +» Madden-McFarland Inter 
Kentucky 
Louisville * Hubbuch In Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge + Kornmeyer's 
New Orleans + Kirschman’s 


Michigan 


| TO Southfield - Gormans Gallery of Fine f 
Missouri 


Kansas City » Contemporary House, |! 


New Jersey 
Morristown - Greenbaum's 


* plaster reinforced ; uy ne Not 
i ; aterson - Greenbaum's 
with elles fiber Interior Design Center 
LS CoM Ze Te fe) 
P , -D Cc 
* lightweight and pal detd Pattie 
New York 
durable Design Furniture Warehouse 
Oregon 
5 Portland « Lloyd's Interiors 
* easy to install mana 
Austin »- Creative Home 
* fire-safe; Furniture Galleries 
een non-combustible, Houston + Design Resource: 
Complete Color Brochure no toxic fumes Houston pasibinls ne Interic 
ashing 
eke, Seattle « Interiors Internation 
Includes medallions, cornices, friezes Seattle - Keeg’s 


Spokane -« Joel Incorporated 


Washington, D.C. 
Theodore's 


ceiling and door panels 


tel 
O ; Salt Lake City + Lofgren’s 
Ynetact Incorporated i® BOX 15469. 132. LOWE! AA OlWS3 617) 454.9044 Scandinavian Design 
bere lalate e 


Vancouver + Design 21 
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From two points of view. 


Shall we get down to basics? After all, we think it’s about time that someone 
designed a living group that’s as versatile as it is beautiful. That works well in almost any living environment. 
And that looks dramatic whether one piece is used...or twelve. 
Designer Dorothy Blowers has done it. Exceptionally well. With a unique design that’s practically timeless. 
And with lots of softly rounded, intricately stitched corners. 
Of course, if you really want to see how versatile everything is, you should know that these 
beautiful basics can be yours as a loveseat or sofa, or in sectional or modular components. And that no matter 
how many times you redecorate or rethink your environment, the Series 2200 will always look right. 


pacific furniture 
our furniture is the future 


the pacific collection is available to the trade only at the following showrooms: 

Chicago - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The Merchandise Mart, Space 995; Dallas - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The World 

Trade Center, Space 9009; Los Angeles - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The Pacific Design Center, Space 219; San 

Francisco - The Pacific-Condi Focus at The Galleria/Design Center, Space 449; Seattle - The Pacific-Condi Focus at 

The Design Center Northwest, Space 222; Dallas - Martin and Wright; Los Angeles -« Jules Seltzer & Assoc.; Miami - 39 

East; Minneapolis - J.B. Larson; New York « Philip Daniel; Philadelphia - Matches, Inc.; Washington, D.C. - Matches, Inc 
Factory - Pacific-Condi Furniture Mfg. Co. - P.O. Drawer 12, Compton, California 90220 - (213) 774-8300 
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Accessories so exceptional, 

anentire home couldbe 
designed around them. 


The decorative hardware and acces- 
sories you choose can be the finishing 
touch. Or the finish. 

For well over a century, PE. Guerin 
has specialized in the former. Offering 
faucet sets, door knobs, pulls, finials, fix- 
tures and more...in thousands of varia- 
tions. Many of which you've never seen 
before and will never see anywhere else. 

We'll even work with you to custom- 
design whatever you have in mind. But 
first, see what we have in mind...in our 
catalog. Send $4, your name and 
address, to: PE. Guerin, Inc., Box AD-2 
23 Jane St., N-Y., N-Y. 10014. 

When it comes to artful design and 
superb craftsmanship, we wrote the book. 


PE. GUERIN, INC. 


At home in the finest homes... 
for 120 years. 
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For descriptive brochure and name of nearest dealer, write to Lalique, Dep't A.D.G , 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. 
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New York: 

219 East 60th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
(212) 752-8161 


San Francisco: 

728 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 
(415) 788-5020 


Brunati, one of Italy’s most famous 
furniture manufacturers, is now 
offering their distinctive collection 
in the United States. 

Designed by respected architects 
and designers, each piece is made 
of carefully selected and tested 
materials. Fabrics are luxurious, 
yet practical. 

Leathers are selected from only 
the most exceptional hides. 





jamDesigns 


To experience the excitement of 
Brunati, contact Axiom Designs, 
exclusive U.S. distributor, for a full 
color catalog. 

Or visit the Axiom Showroom in 
New York or San Francisco. 


Brunati—you'll be glad you made 
the choice. 


design: 

T. Ammannati & G.P. Vitelli 
De Pas/D’Urbino/Lomazzi 
Ferdinando Buzzi 
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Noel Jeffrey —The Designer’s Choices 


NOEL JEFFREY S WORK Can be seen as a 
remarkably smooth and thoughtful 
dialogue between intellect and emo- 
tion. “I really view interior design as 
a combination of both qualities,” 
says Mr. Jeffrey, whose steady prog- 
ress over the past ten years has estab- 
lished him as a securely placed and 
well-thought-of New York designer. 
It is this ability to combine sturdy 
no-nonsense planning with more 
volatile requirements—such as rich- 
ness and diversion—that is the basis 
for his appreciation of the role played 
by objects in a successful interior. 
“My first priority, when designing 
a space, is to establish the architec- 
ture,” he explains. “And, in a sense, 
this is relatively easy—or at least I 
find it so. Comfort, logic and decent 
proportions set up a natural series of 





An Art Déco tea set is a sumptuous Jazz Age 
echo in silver and wood. Says Mr, Jeffrey: ‘To 
me it’s like jewelry. And you can really use it. | 
love silver for its combination of neutrality 
and luxury, its vulnerable surface, and the way 
it lends itself to sharp, clearly defined forms 
Richness and austerity meet here.”’ The set is 
available through interior designers, from a 
selection at Barry Friedman, New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHY. FELICIANO 





Affirming the classic tenets of the Bauhaus, 
interior designer Noel Jeffrey selects objects 
“based primarily on wonderful shapes.” He 
displays a stoneware vase by Walter Yovaish 
for John Copper in Woodstock, New York, and 
a smooth-surfaced section of rose travertine. 


solutions. That really is the uncom- 


plicated part: the intellectual re- 
sponse. Then comes the question of 
how to carry a room a stage further— 
into the personal dimension. And 
this can be done only through the 
addition of beautiful, special things.” 





















So important is this search for 
consummate object, the gestures t 
complete a project, that the design 
devotes.a full day every two weeks 
“just walking around, looking a 
things. When I find something I like, 
I always know instinctively that i 
will work. Sometimes a client wi 
ask me, ‘How did you know it wa 
going to work in that room?’ and IT 
can’t really answer that. All I know is 
that there are certain properties in an 
object that attract me. If these ele- 
ments are present, some alchemy 
takes place, and the piece will always 
work in one of my rooms.” 

But there are definite rules that Mr. 
Jeffrey follows—if only in an almost 
subliminal fashion. “There is the 
question of color. Although there are 
exceptions, I’m seldom attracted to a 


This quartz-run Italian clock has become my 
basic timepiece; everything about it—propor= 
tion, scale—is perfect and works for my kind 
of interior.” Noel Jeffrey feels there is @ 
nostalgic honesty and simplicity to the face: 

The age of the digital face is upon us. So this 
piece already has a historic quality.” Through 
interior designers, from the Artemide Collec 
tion, at Castelli Furniture, in New York City; 


continued on page 228 


| “Darling...we just 
} changed tax attorneys.” 








othing else feels like real gold. Nothing else makes any momentso precious. 


KARAT GOLD JEWELRY 


The 18-Karat gold earrings pictured here are available at selected fine jewelry stores. 
For more information write to Jewelry Information, International Gold Corp. Ltd., 645 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY. 10022. 
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Sweeten the task of licking that 
Christmas shopping list and shop by 
mail in the comfort of your home, with 
the 1981 edition of the Neiman-Marcus 
Christmas Book. Your copy will be ready 


early in October. Send 2.00 plus name 
and address for each book to: 
Neiman-Marcus, Dept. 55, P.O. Box 
2968, Dallas, Texas 75221. 





“In the past 15 years, I've had 3 television sets,6 picture 
tubes and one refrigerator. A Frigidaire.’ 


FRIGIDAIRE 
HERE TODAY, HERE TOMORROW. 


| Frigidaire One of the White Consolidated Industries. Me 
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Cabinets 


x = 


Entire room settings 


Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector” by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310, 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. In the 
Midwest, call 312/664-5362 


ALY 
WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Lid 
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new Decorator Trends Collection. More than 25 
is on pre-trimmed, strippable vinyl Kraft in four of five 
ays. Almost all with correlated fabrics of 50% cotton 


50% polyester blends. Decorator Trends is more than a 


4 py’ Mite 


collection, it’s a beautiful new, easier way of life. Decorator 
Trends by Warner, available through interior designers and 
decorating departments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 108 S. Des Plaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


Warne f waticoverings | 








“Tl was seduced by the glittering forms of these 
mercury-glass balls,” says Noel Jeffrey. “Reflec- 
tive surfaces hold a childlike fascination for me 
and these seemed just the right proportions.” 
As far as he knows, these late-nineteenth- 
century English confections were purely deco- 
rative in intent. “Sparkle and animation also 
describe their qualities,” observes the designer, 
who is drawn to their sleek classic shape, as 
well. From Joseph Rondina, in New York City. 


brightly hued object. My choices are 
usually for either monochrome or a 
reflective, metallic surface. This is 
partly because I tend to use color on 
the walls and the general framework 
of a project. The objects are based 
primarily on wonderful shapes.” 
The shape that Noel Jeffrey prefers 
above all seems to be the circle, or a 
rounded, soft form. “I think that is 
traceable to my days at Pratt In- 
stitute, where we were still under the 
influence of the Bauhaus. Or it may 
have to do with the fact that the 
general concept of my work is rec- 
tilinear, so the curves provide a very 
obvious and pleasing contrast.” 
Simplicity is another ground rule: 
“In my opinion, objects should be 
almost minimal. Occasionally I'll be 
attracted to an elaborate incised pat- 
tern, but it will usually be part of an 
overall shape that is absolutely clear. 
Generally my taste for pattern is 
satisfied by the material the object is 
made of. The 
burl, or gleaming metals provide 


textures of marble, 
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Noel Jeffrey — The Designer’s Choices 
continued from page 224 





“T call this a piano light, though it certainly 
works as a reading light,” explains designer 
Jeffrey. “I like the lean functional quality of the 
piece, and its honesty—the fact that you can 
see the bulb, which in itself is a beautiful 
unobtrusive shape.” Available through inte- 
rior designers, from Harry Gitlin, New York. 





This faience vase is the exception to Noel 
Jeffrey's preference for monochrome or reflec- 
tive surfaces: “I like the voluptuous colors, the 
archaic richness of the piece, though it dates 
only from the twenties.” It was manufactured 
by the Société des Faienceries de Longwy et 
Senelle. From Muriel Karasik, New York City 


enough intrinsic interest in them- 
selves. This is one reason why I—and 
so many other designers of my gen- 
eration—find Art Déco so fascinat- 
ing. It answers the need for luxury 
and craftsmanship, but doesn’t have 


“This brass cylinder is an epiphany to me—the 
perfect shape and perfect proportions,” the 
designer states. “I use it in all kinds of situa- 
tions and in different sizes. It works as a 
pedestal, as a low table, and as a piece of 
powerful elemental sculpture. And I refuse to 
interrupt the patina the piece develops—to give 
it any kind of permanent finish. Part of the 
mystique—and the depth of its luster—is the 
necessity of maintenance.” From Noel Jeffrey. 


the suffocating prettiness of, say, a 
piece of Meissen. And again, many 
Art Déco objects rely for effect on 
fine materials, or on the contrast be- 
tween two elegant surfaces.” 

Mr. Jeffrey seldom chooses objects 
purely for their decorative effect, 
however. ‘Without sounding preten- 
tious, I think I choose many of the 
objects I use because of their sculp- 
tural presence; or, to make another 
fine-arts analogy, I think my rooms 
often work in compositional terms— 
like paintings. They aren't rigid, but 
even so, I find that by moving a piece 
from one side of a space to another, 
I'll have shifted a whole series of 
almost unconscious checks and bal- 
ances, just as a painter may find that 
by removing that patch of blue from 
the upper left hand corner of a can- 
vas, he’s changed the composition.” 

It is this almost scholarly, refined 
approach to design that gives a Noel 
Jeffrey interior its special subtlety 
and sure sense of poise and repose. 

—David Halliday 







































Heritage 


Craftsmanship in the Finest Tradition. 


For your nearest authorized dealers, write to Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., Dept. 18-9-81,Drexel, N.C. 28619. 
Please enclose S2 for Heritage brochures. 


© 1981 % Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 





Display 
stand 
puts 


favorites 
where 


they'll 


be seen. 


Open your favorite Architectural 
Digests, art and collector's books to 
colorful pages and put them where 
they'll be enjoyed. Clear acrylic display 
stand, 12” high, holds pages open and 
lets their contents become part of your 
decor. $20 


979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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Dept. Ao91 8460 Higuera Street 
Culver City, CA 90230 





Name__ 
Address__ 
City__ 
State 


______ #00186 Display Stand $20 
(quan.) (1.85 shipping and handling per item) 


Charge my: 
Master Card® American Express® 
BankAmericard Visa® 


One of the largest stocks 
of Oriental Antiques 


Exp. date 
Outside of the Orient ras xp. da 


care 





pignature 
(it charging) Aovl 


Check payable to Architectural Digest 
Selections (add 6% sales tax if delivered in Calif.) 


MANDARIN ANTIQUES, LTD. Call toll free 800-421-4448, 


Mon-Fri 7am to 7 pm Sat 7am to 1pm 


MANDARIN — THE Emporium for Select Oriental Antiques 


812 West Pine Street Box 428, Farmville, N.C. 27828 919-753-3324 Pacitic time. In California call 800. 252-2071, 
Wholesale & Retail Located 22 miles east Highway!95 9:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat Credit card orders only. Offer S008 Raia 


only. Allow six weeks tor shipment, tems 


may be shipped separately 
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PURO ALR MLL CLM CMO MCL OL 

in solid bronze finished in an ever so soft brown patina 
TOTEM CLT ALO) CCLRC LO) A LO 
OLA MLL CMCC MLR AL Cy Ter 
MALTA MeL Le CL A CL CLL 
firm always acknowledged for its venerable high quality. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


1625 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015 (213) 748-6226 
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the Wicker collection designed by peter rocchia 
hand-crafted in italy for the wicker works 
send $1 for illustrated wicker collection brochure to 
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onghia Textiles, Vice Versa Division 41 East 11th Street New York, New York 10003 212*477*9877 


Angelo Donghia on 

fabric: “Thai silk, hand-screened 
chintz, cotton chenille, hand-dyed 
parchment, gilt canvas —| 
coordinated them to work together, 
but they’re individual enough 

to stand alone.” 


ia 3 IM | Fine Louis XVI mahagony consol 
D N 


{ y oO with ormolu mounts, signed by 
‘ the Parisian ebeniste N. Petit 










(1732-1791). Height: 35’’: 
Width: 32%'': Depth: 15’", — 
Swedish gilt wood mirror (circa 
1780). Height: 74’’; Width: 28’. 
Marble and gold bronze clock - 
(France, circa 1780). 
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The hotel is The Mansion 
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“Rainbow” 
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“Reflections” 


designs for leisure, itd. 


A unique collection of custom designed pool tables and game tables. Contemporary, Antique 
and Antique Reproductions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


306 east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 
(212) 759-6943 





DESIGNED FOR READING 





EVER SINCE MEN PAINTED animals on the 
walls of caves, thousands of years 
ago, art has been an enduring human 
activity. A pleasure to look at and a 
way of interpreting our life experi- 
ences, art is universally admired, 
widely collected and endlessly writ- 
ten about. Summarizing the history 
of art is a difficult challenge, but it is 
one that is taken up frequently. 


What Is Art? by John Canaday; 386 
pages, 450 illustrations, 150 in color. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1980. 
This is an exceptionally thoughtful 
book, provocative, brilliantly illus- 
trated and a pleasure to read. John 
Canaday, former art critic for the 
New York Times, has organized the 
history of painting, sculpture and 
architecture along thematic rather 
than chronological lines. As Mr. 
Canaday explains, ‘This is the re- 
verse of a traditional sequence by 
which architecture is recognized as 
the parent art, with sculpture closely 
bound to it and subject to its de- 
mands, while painting is semi-inde- 
pendent of the filial bond.” 

Making the most of this built-in 
flexibility, Mr. Canaday skips from 
one artist to another, from one period 
to the next, often filling readers with 
a sense of excitement and discovery 
as he answers fundamental questions 
about art—What is art for? How does 
it work? How do you tell good art 
from bad? What were the artists 
themselves trying to achieve? 

Because of his easy familiarity 
with the subject, and his engaging 
style of wiiting. Mr. Canaday gives 
new vitality to both the familiar and 
the often-neglected works of art. 
Consider Jean-Auguste-Dominique 
Ingres’s painting Madame Leblanc, 
1823. According to some critics, this 
portrait is second-rate, because it tells 
nothing about Ingres’s personality or 
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In John Canaday’s What is Art?, a thematic 
approach to art history permits intriguing 
artistic comparisons to be developed. An in- 
teresting example is Ingres’s Madame Leblanc 
(above), which is compared, not to paintings of 
the same era, but to portraits of other women. 


the subject herself, except that she 
was good-looking and well-to-do. 
Madame Leblanc does lack those 
qualities that help to distinguish 
great art from the commonplace, 
John Canaday admits, but this por- 
trait still is a good work because it 
fulfills another function of art, name- 
ly offering “‘a statement—or at least a 
partial statement—of the philosophy 
of the age that produced it. This 
woman’s individuality has been con- 
cealed beneath the painting’s ex- 
quisite surface in a way comparable 
to the way she herself perhaps con- 
cealed any strong individual charac- 
teristics in conformity to a social 
code of behavior.” And it may have 
been Ingres’s ability to reflect the 
mood of his times, Mr. Canaday sug- 
gests, together with his considerable 
gift for the beautiful line, that 
brought him such great esteem. 
Popular taste, even critics’ judg- 
ments, are forever changing, Mr. 
Canaday stresses. This occurs in ar- 
chitecture more profoundly than it 
does in other art. As he explains, 







































“No other art is subject to such 
treme variations in style from epoel 
to epoch and hence to such extrem 
shifts in the esteem accorded a build 
ing as tastes change.” Philadelphia’ 
City Hall, which was almost demol- 
ished as a Victorian monstrosity, 
during the 1950s, but today is hon- 
ored as a monument to nineteen 
century architectural exuberance 
amplifies Mr. Canaday’s point. 
Even more extreme swings in taste 
exist: “In the eighteenth century, the 
Age of Reason, when all things ela 
sical were revered above all things 
else,” Mr. Canaday observes, “there 
was agitation in Paris to demolish 
Notre Dame as a barbarous eyesore.” 
Always insightful, and frequentl 
witty, John Canaday’s enthusiasm for 
art—whether it is Georges Seurat’s 
Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La 
Grande Jatte, Baroque architecture or 
Italian Renaissance frescoes—is in- 
fectious and leaves readers wanting 
to know more. But Mr. Canaday, € 
pressed by the enormous breadth 
and time span of his survey, has 
already moved on to something else. 
By the end of What Is Art? Mr 
Canaday has shown us how to better 
appreciate painting, sculpture and 
architecture from all styles and peri- 
ods, not just currently fashionable” 
ones, and he has offered a tentative 
answer to the issue posed by 
book’s title: “The only answer to the 
question What is art? is that ¢ 
whatever its definition, is an 1 
haustible enrichment of life.” 
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World Art Treasures, general edito 
Geoffrey Hindley, foreword by Dr. Freder: 
ick J. Cummings; 320 pages, with 
illustrations, 282 color plates. Octopus? 
Mavflower, New York, 1979. 
Beginning with Stone Age sculpture 
and cave paintings, and ending with” 
the latest trends in twentieth-cen a 
continued on page 238 ] 
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E. BLAIR LEIGHTON, R.O.L (1853 - 1922) 
“TO ARMS” 


Oil on Canvas, 41’’ X 60” 

Signed and dated 1888 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy 1888, No. 573. 
Illustrated in the Royal Academy eT 1888. 





‘Sweet bridal hymn, that issuing acta the porch 
is rudely challenged with the cry ‘to arms’.” 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


Auatt OC schor. LU. 


By Appointment Only * 510520 St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 + (504) 524-5462 


America’s foremost 
eRe ott age 
PEO Rr Reo eer Uy 
manufacturing plants on 
both the East and West coasts. 
64 page Catalog — $4. 





(YY BOARDMAN... 


DECORATION & DESIGN BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 688-6611 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, SPACE 365, 8687 MELROSE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
In Atlanta: Brice Ltd., Atlanta Decorative Arts Center, 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. Suite 220 


Thru your interior designer or architect. 













The Bronco Buster 


Frederic Remington's 
first and most dynamic bronze 








Cast full size 
to the exacting 
details of the original. 
1 Each bronze hand made 
and hand finished 

to completion with 

its quality guaranteed. 
~~, All orders bonded and 
\ insured ninety days to guarantee 


















your unconditional refund. 
/ Limited Edition 
Offering Price + $2,000 












lo discuss The Bronco Buster 
or other exciting Remington bronzes 
. contact 











house of fine arts ltd 





One Bunker Hill 

601 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles, California 90017 
lelephone: 800-421 8033 
Major Credit Cards Honored 
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Books Surveying Art 
continued from page 236 


art, World Art Treasures singles out 
and illustrates some of man’s finest 
artistic expressions, and each chapte} 
in this book has been written by a 
expert in the particular field. The 
most technical information regarding 
man’s achievements in the visual art 
has been interpreted by the various 
British art historians with clarity, 


A traditional art survey, Geoffrey Hindley’s 
World Art Treasures handles its subjects—such 
as Rubens’s Banqueting Hall ceiling, White- 
hall (above)—chronologically, within broad 
aesthetic, philosophical and social contexts. 





thereby providing a greater under- 
standing to otherwise complex areas. 
Although this chronological sur- 
vey sometimes condenses fascinating 
topics like French Impressionism oF 
modern sculpture into too little 
space, this format may well be easier 
for some readers to follow than a 
thematic approach to art history. 
World Art Treasures places various 
works of art in the broader aesthetic, — 
philosophical or social contexts of 
their eras. Illustrative of the ver= 
satility of that “most truly interna= 
tional painter of his time,” Peter Paul 
Rubens, is the account of the paint= 
ings commissioned by King Charles T 
for the ceiling of the Banqueting Hall 
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This Bird of Paradise 


sang for Counte! 3S du Bart 
and Ellen Mc@iu 


Over a century of tasteful people 

have found Lee/Jofa decorative fabrics .<@ 
beautifully in tune with their needs. 
Wander among fauna and flora, 
designs of every description 
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AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR FINE STORES 


ATLANTA: 
BEDFORD: 
CHICAGO: 
COLUMBUS: 
DALLAS: 


DENVER: 


HIGH POINT 


TEAKWOODS, INC. 4410-4 Bankers CIRCLE 


LEE KENNEDY (404) 688-8658 


H.M.G. (617) 275-2751 
STEPHANY UNLTD. (312) 644-1943 
COMBAT (614) 876-0434 
ROSEN & PINTO = (214) 748-0157 
EDLER ASSOC (303) 572-3729 


LEE KENNEDY (919) 882-3813 


INDIANA: 
CA 


MICHIGAN: 


MISSOURI 


NEW YORK 


PA 


SEATTLE 


NEAL CODY (317) 758-4568 
ROBERT SNODDY (213) 627-6144 
FRAN MOORE (313) 626-4466 
HERTEL & ASSOC. (314) 532-2028 
YIH YEH (212) 889-1108 

SHUBIN & SHUBIN (215)MQO7-7546 


MAXINE PARKER (206) 763-9528 


, ATLANTA, GA. (404) 447-6570-1 


WALKER ART CENTER 


DESIGNED FOR READING 


Books Surveying Art 
continued from page 238 


at Whitehall Palace, in London 
While not ranked with the finest of 
Rubens’s work, this series of can 
vases still looks impressive from the 
proper distance and in the setting. 
As art historian Christopher 
Wright declares, “Artists of this pe- 
riod, especially Rubens, were not 
preoccupied with the autograph sta- 
tus of their work, instead they con- 
centrated on its decorative effect and 
ability to satisfy the customer.” Mr. 
Wright also adds a footnote—Charles 
I’s architects were “so unaccustomed 


Franz Marc’s Blue Horses, featured in World Art 
Treasures, is discussed in reference to the 


short-lived Blaue Reiter group of painters. 


to the idea of a cycle of pictures 
representing a particular theme... 
that they placed the pictures on the 
ceiling in the wrong order—this was 
only corrected in recent years.” 

One of the book’s illustrations 
shows the rough outlines of a Greek 
statue of a young man, still resting in 
a quarry at Naxos, Greece. Before a 
heavy block of stone was moved to a 
sculptor’s workshop for finishing 
and painting in ancient Greece, Brit- 
ish professor Ann Powell writes, ma- 
sons cut away most surplus stone 
with iron points in the quarries. 

In this time of rising art values, the 
final chapter on analytical techniques 
used to determine artistic frauds is 
particularly important. And this 
book includes welcome chapters on 
Indian, Oriental, and ethnographic 
art, which many surveys skim over or 
leave out. of this tho- 
roughness in all areas and its many 
well-chosen illustrations, World Art 
Treasures has great appeal. 

—Charles Lockwood 
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colorways, 18” 


From Boussac 
Above 


Chicago/Cincinnati/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/New Orleans/Philadelphia/Phoenix/San Francisco 


Boussac of France.; D&D Building, 979 Third Av, NYC/Atlanta/Boston/ 





A Late Regency Ebonized Chiffionier 
Circa Date 1825 


Michael Blocker offers a complete Interior Design Service 
specializing in 18th and early 19th century antiques and reproductions 
Michael Blocker, A.S.1.D. 

Phone (904) 732-4296, 1219 S. Pine Avenue, Ocala, Florida 32670 


Mallory's @ Mallory’s @ Mallory's @ Mallory's @ Mallory’s 


Why Do So Many 
Shop Mallory’s For Their Furnishings? 


@ Savings. Discounts to 40% are available to 
you. 


@ Quality. Impeccable. There are no low-end 
houses among the 50 lines offered. 


@ Service. And Safety. Your furnishings will be 
indivdually inspected, then shipped by our 
preferred vans and placed in your home. 


That's why so many buy from Mallory’s. 
And why they will buy again, 


PLEASE WRITE: 
Mallory's Ltd. 
P.O. Box 1150 
Dept. 1981 
Jacksonville, NC. 28540 


OR, CALL TOLL-FREE: 
4-800-334-2340 
For Quotes 


“inquire about international sales and shipping services 
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The beauty and warmth of wood with the 
convenience and efficiency of a solidly Built 
folding door unlike the other folding doors 
you've seen. Perfect for entryways, room 
dividers, pass throughs, closets. This beau= 
tiful, full-color brochure will give you 12 
pages of exciting ideas and information on 
using Pella wood folding doors to create 
harmonious division, conceal clutter ele= 
gantly, make a grand entrance and much 
more. Send for this free brochure today. 
Sa ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Please send me a free copy of Decorating®: 
With Pella Wood Folding Doors. | plan te 
O build (remodel 


le 


Name 

Address 

Uity 

State 

Te eonone 

Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors 

Dept 411, 100 Main St 

Pella, lowa 50219 

Also available throughout Canaca 
> UA UDC y,answe ed w tn 

24 hours 


© 1981 Rolscreen Co. 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST BOOKS 
ANNOUNCE 


COUNTRY INNS 
OF 
AMERICA 
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Come share a worldof gracious living 
and warm hospitality as you sample the 
delights of America’s finest country inns. 
The Knapp Press brings you the newly 
expanded paperback version of Classic 
Country Inns of America, one of The 
Knapp Press’ most popular publications, 
presented in four handsome guidebooks. 


Upper New England 
Lower New England 
New York and Mid-Atlantic 
California 


They will travel with you tothe more 
than 180 inns featured in these handy 
guides. Over 500 brilliant color photo- 
graphs plus easy-to-follow maps and 
directions will guide you on your way as 
you visit secret havens tucked away in 
scenic backwaters. Each quality guide- 
book measures a full 10”x 734” with 96 
pages and more than 45 inns. 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, N.Y. 11802 


Please send me sets of Country Inns 
of America @ $24.95 plus $1.95 shipping and 
handling each. (California, New York, and 
Illinois residents add applicable tax.) 


My check or money order for $ 
is enclosed. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


Rr ee eee se Se ZIP 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 











LOUIS W. BOWEN INc. 
FINE WALLCOVERINGS 
979 THIRD AVE. + D & D BLDG. « NEW YORK 10022 


Chicago + Philadelphia + Dallas * Houston * Miami+ Boston 
San Francisco+ Los Angeles + Montreal» Toronto 


Available through interior designers or architects 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


A Oe 


Mantels Doors 
Entranceways 
Backbars Panels 
Ship Carvings 
ob 


A / ere TOU 


OF- 1] Re) mi dice 
Brochure $5.00 


Hairston Architectural Carvings 
Cooleemee Plantation -Advance, N. C. 
Zip 27006 —Phone (919) 998-4051 
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UNION-NATIONAL 


Since 1901 
fine bedroom, dining room and occasional furniture | 
| 


Please attach 
your Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy 
your name and 
address as it 
appears on your 
label: 






Overall dimensions: 
90” wide, 82” high, 18” deep. 


From our distinguished group of breakfronts 
Send $3.00 to Department A for brochure ‘‘Furniture for Gracious Living” 






All our services to subscribers are faster 
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WRITE IN NEW 
ADDRESS 


Name 








Address 





FINE JEWELRY 


City State Zip 


Unlisting Service. See Below. Just check this® 
box, send us this coupon and your label. 


(1 Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest list. 


MOVING? Please give us 8 | 


weeks notice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address 


RENEWING? creck your 


label to be sure it’s correct. By the way, your 
label shows the last issue in your current SUD=\5 
scription in the top right corner, (Examplens 
MAR 81 means March of 1981 is the last issue 
youll get.) For uninterrupted service, include 
your label with your order 


COMPLAINT? We can 


give faster results when you include your 
} 
label 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 2415. Boulder Colorado 80322 


ry , ‘ 2 i i 
JOAILLIER 
SSION BETWEEN OCEAN & 7TH @ P.O. BOX 6445 @ CARMEL, CA 93921 e (408) 625-2444 


1981 JEAN-PIERRE BRANDT , Fes ce cass cuss cxmss came couse couse conse Gn Go 








MOST OF REDWOOD'S NATURAL 
BEAUTY CANNOT BE SEEN. 


With redwoods natural elegance inside and redwoods natural 
handsomeness outside, life's beautiful. No other wood takes and holds 
a finish better. Or needs as little care. Or ages as gracefully as redwood. 
But theres more to redwoods natural beauty than meets the eye. 

@ Redwood is naturally fire resistant. 

@ All-Heart redwood is naturally resistant to decay and insects. 

@ Redwood is an excellent insulator against heat and cold. 


All of which makes redwood an especially beautiful investment. Naturally. 


. California Redwood Association * One Lombard Street, San Francisco, California 94111 


Architect: Barry A. Berkus, AIA 


LIVING WITH NATURE 











| PREVIEWS | 
Coming Next— | 
in October 
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TCHAIKOVSKY’S TIMEPIECE 
WAS A PATEK PHILIPPE. 


It can be seen in the Patek Philippe historic antique collection. 
The Golden Ellipse and other classic styles from the current + 
collection can be seen in our latest brochure, on request: feo 


Suite 629A, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York, 10020 


PETER VITALE 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
LIZA MINNELLI 
in her Manhattan apartment, 


an exuberant setting shaped 
by Timothy Macdonald. 





BRONZE SCULPTURES BY 


a <a 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


The Menagerie in Northampton, 
an 18th-century folly 
adapted to modern living. 


Limited Edition. Paul Conrad is the two-time 

Pulitzer Prize cartoonist with the Los Angeles Times. 
EUR CMM Umer MOS) Le Lal At ee) a 
TOTEM Lae em OMIT Lem SCOT UeR 








Handsome four-color packet showing the 
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complete 


series of individua 


RICHARD NIXON 
1978. Bronze, 19%” 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 
1979. Bronze, 15'"32” 
Bisa (aL lathe 
Ib] sc]. 
GERALD FORD 
1978. Bronze, 1134” 
RONALD REAGAN 
IVA: ee siecle toby 
GOLDA MEIR 

TAC Me Ce. a i 
ANWAR SADAT 
1979. Bronze, 6%" 
ASA 
LTA Me seer. hae 
Ra ae a 
YA Melek 


SAAC e tly iat 
1979. Bronze, 16%" 


CONRAD PROJECTS, INC. 
28649 Crestridge Road 
Rancho Palos Verdes 
Orr me tyae! 

Phone: (213) 377-1806 








sculptures $5 


Joseph Minton amplifies 
the rustic mood of a log cabin 
in the Colorado Rockies. 


Aboard the yacht Nabila, 
Luigi Sturchio conceives a mix 
of opulence and function. 


Rose Tarlow’s harmonious 
Beverly Hills residence. 


A disciplined blend of past 
and present in a Paris 
apartment by Serge Robin. 


In a house on Long Island, 
Louis M. Bromante creates a 
crisp backdrop for art and 
objects of the Art Déco era. 


Local tradition defines a 
John Stefanidis design on the 
Greek island of Patmos. 








PREVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURAL | 
DIGEST 





Selection 


in designer quality 
fabrics for your home, 
at savings up to 50%. 
A hallmark of Calico 





Corners since 1948. 


Decorate like a 
professional... 
at half the price. 


CALICO 
Ty CORNERS 


We'll be happy to tell you 
which of our 48 stores is 
nearest you by calling toll free 
800-821-7700, ext. 810; and in 
Missouri, call 800-892-7655, ext. 810 





Historic Houses: 
Cantigny, the country estate 
of newspaper publisher 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
in Wheaton, Illinois. 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: 
In Madrid, Javier de Olaso 
employs modern materials for 
a Japanese-style house. 


The Collectors: 
A knowledgeable melding 
of artworks in the Manhattan 
| home devised for composer 
Jack Lawrence by 
Richard Debnam Lawrence. 


Gardens: 

A verdant maze highlights 
the colorful splendor of 
Deerfield, near Philadelphia. 
Art: 

Paintings inspired by 


; ss English pottery jardiniere, signed Bratby. 
moonlit visions. Teak table L. 27!4, H. 2614, W. 16 





Antiques: 
The horse, a leitmotif in MARVIN ND DD OUD) De Inc. 
the art of antiquity. 315 EAST 62nd ST., NEW YORK 10021—TE 8-2320 
AND MORE— chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories 


Sorry, no catalog 
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THERMADOR | 
Appliances designed to take. 
your breath away whether. 
you've come to observe them 


or to work with them. - 


THERMADOR Cia 


The only thing more artistic than 
the way they look is the way 


they perform. ; 7 ; 


THERMADOR + oe 


When performance counts. _— 
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Thermadar 


For a free brochure contact your dealer or write: — 
Thermador ; ~- 
S19 District Boulevard, Dept. E a 

Los Angeles, California 90040 “(GFL 
(213) 562-1133 -- , 
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CLARK BRONSON BRONZES 


MOST WIDELY COLLECTED WILDLIFE SCULPTURES IN THE WORLD 


Clark Bronson has been acclaimed one of the world’s foremost sculptors of wildlife. 
His highly detailed and exquisite bronze sculptures are extensively publicized, and 
found in great art collections everywhere. You can hedge against inflation by in- 
vesting your dollars wisely, and, at the same time, bring nature to life in your home 
or office by adding an impressive Bronson bronze to your decor. These and other 
beautiful limited-edition series are priced from $500. For a brochure and more in- 
yeni yslC Me mel MPL lime) aval siete Olle a sicei tre Me ltl (sl Oe 


“Eagles Conquest” 34"H x 23'2"W “Spirit” 6"W x 6"H “Grizzly” 6%4"H x 7°W 


<—F F + os 


— swe ~- 


ee me ee 


agi eo ae i Py he i et ae ie ee 


ARK BRONSON STUDIOS e 17 HITCHING POST ROAD W5 ¢ BOZEMAN, MONTANA 59715 e (406) 587-486 
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What makes this my ee hotel 
when I’m overseas? 

Jacques, for one reason. Knowing 
he cares about the people he cooks for 
is as important to me as the meal he 
serves. And when I see the Teleplan 
sign, I also know this hotel cares 
enough about me as a guest to make 
sure that I can make an international 
call at a reasonable charge. 

at means no unreasonable sur- 


charge fee. And that’s pretty important. 


@) Bell System The = 


Because many hotels without Teel THESE LEADING HOTELS 
often charge $50 or more for a $20 call. ARETELEPLAN HOTELS 





That’s why the Bell System, working Na a 
together with leading hotels, initiated HILTON INTERNATIONAL 
orlaqwide 
Teleplan. ; THE LYGON ARMS 
Who has Teleplan? The hotels are Broadway, 
: : Worcestershire, England 
ee n the right. k MARRIOTT HOTELS 
e next time you take a trip, stay TRUSTHOUSE FORTE 
where they care. You'll find a great hotel United Kingdom 
with your very own Jacques or Philippe TELEPLAN COUNTRIES: 
oF SH And you'll find a hotel with PORTUGAL 
eleplan. 


to call home 
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exciting calendar dy 
illustrated with photos fre 
pages of Architectural Di, 
17” x14” size with a differ 
dramatic photo for each t 
#00204 Architectural Dige 
Calendar 12.95 (1.75) 





B - Reading Stand. Shor 
your Architectural Digest 
keep them where they'll bi 
Back issues stack underne: 
clear acrylic stand. #00152 
Reading Stand 19.95 (1.6 


C - Soft Slipcase. Padde 
tection for your Architect 
Digests. Two cases hold 12 
sues. Coffee-color vinyl cé 
stamped in gold. #00149 § 
Architectural Digest Slipe; 
7.95 (1.50) 


D - Clear slipcase. Two 
these handsome acrylic casi 


Ea hold a complete year of Ar 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST tectural Digest issues nea 


ee, 1982 CALENDAR a : on keep them free of dust. #0 ) 


Clear Slipcase $20 (1.90) 


E . Architectural Digest E 


BACK ISSUES ($6 each) COLLECTOR'S ISSUES ($10 each) 8agement Calendar for 198; 
ultimate organizer. It puts ¢ 


08106 JUNE 1981 Architectural Digest Visits: Jacobsen; Historic Houses: The Dowager Em- 07910 OCTOBER 1979 . cs 

Robert Graves; Historic Houses: Mary Todd press; The Collectors: Honoring Contemporary 07909 SEPT 1979 < — busy ri a Oo 

Lincoln; Historic Architecture: Strawberry Hill; Art. 07908 JULY/AUG 1979 attractive single vO us 

Gardens: Ashland Hollow. 08101 JANUARY 1981 Architectural Digest 07906 JUNE 1979 lighted with dramatic phote 

08105 MAY 1981 Architectural Digest Visits: Visits: Ali MacGraw; Historic Houses: Ernest 07905 MAY 1979 graphs that showcase toda 

Gina Lollobrigida; The Collectors: A Rare Hemingway; The Collectors: Chateau de 07904 APRIL 1979 design trends. Elegantly bot 

Sampling of Americana; Historic Houses: Le Groussay; Gardens: Pusey House. 07903 MARCH 1979 midnight blue linen, stampe 

Temple de la Gloire; Architecture: Charles War- 08012 DECEMBER 1980 Architectural Digest 07902 JAN/FEB 1979 ith e fs ; 

sew Caltinter: A 07812 DECEMBER 1978 gold with bound-in satin ba 

Visits: Malcolm S. Forbes; The Collectors: A 07811 NOVEMBER 1978 k 

08104 APRIL 1981 Architectural Digest Visits: European Mixture; Architecture: Jacquelin 07810 OCTOBER 197. mark. 170 pages. #00205 

G d Mrs. John Y. Brown, Jr.; Archi- Taylor Robert bs 1976 ment Calendar 19.95 (2.25) 
»overnor and Mrs. John Y. Brown, Jr.; Archi aylor Robertson. 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 

pogture: Bruce Goff; The Collectors: To Honor 08011 NOVEMBER 1980 Architectural Digest 07808 JULY /AUG 1978 F 

the Past. Visits: Jeanne Moreau; The Collectors: An 07805 MAY 1978 - Display Stand. Open 

ae “poet ee Bee eee pape on Selectivity; Gardens: Peace at 07803 MARCH 1978 art and collector's books to 
eorge Hamilton; Historic Houses: arleston; nnisfree. 7. : , 

The Collectors: Setting for Modern Art; i ; a oe favorite Pee and put therm 
é SETURL, i 08010 OCTOBER 1980 Architectural Digest 07712 DECEMBER 1977 h they'll be enjowmea 

Gardens: Diversification. Visits: Mr. and Mrs. Mike Douglas; Historic 07711 NOVEMBER 1977 wee a , © 

08102 FEBRUARY 1981 Architectural Digest Houses: Memories of Jean Cocteau; Gardens: 07710 OCTOBER 1977 clear acrylic stand; 12 Bn 

Visits: Roald Dahl and Patricia Neal; Gardens: The Woodlands at Bodnant; Antiques: Oriental 07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 #00186 Display Stand $20 (7 

Nature’s Palette; Architecture: Hugh Newell Chests. 07708 JULY /AUG 1977 


Ci ce wi ae eee ee ee a a G . Magazine Bin. Stack | 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST SELECTIONS" Dept. AM91, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 Architectural Digests neatly 
It’s easy to order by phone. Call toll free 800-421-4448. clear acrylic. Keep DRG 


Mon.-Fri. 7am to 7 pm, Sat. 7 am to 1 pm Pacific time. In Calif Il 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. (M $15) handy and available sa 
n.-Fr m to m, oa m to m ime, In Cahitornia Ca a rm ° redit Card orders only intimum J <a . 
Se ieee 5 Seance s Magazine Bin 37.50 ($3) 


(please print) AM91]_ S-digit , : Item |Shipping/ « 
Product # Item Description Quant.| price Handling Subtotal 















H . Bound Editions. Two- 
ume set holds a year of Arc! 
tural Digest bound in rich 
cloth handsomely stamped in 
#00194 1980 s/2 $60 (incl.) 
#00195 1979 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#00196 1978 s/2 $80 (incl.) 










Name__ 
Address 


sa aw bees 

coin dl eee ois eel ee =o 
| ee ee 
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be 

I . America’s Best Restaura 
Nationwide guide to the ve 
best as chosen by subscribers | 
Bon Appétit. Selected for 4 
quality of food, service, bi-f 
ance and value. In convenient § 
paperback to take with you. 


#00187 Restaurant Guide 7.95 {) 






Subtotal 


Add 6% tax if 
delivered in Calif. 
GRANDTOTAL[ 


Please allow 6 weeks for shipment 
Items may be shipped separately 
Otter good USA and Canada only 


Ordering information: 

Please fill in the five-digit product num 
ber and all ordering information includ 
ing subtotals and grand total. Put your 
name and address in the spaces provided 


Payment information: 
Enclosed is my check or money order (no cash 
please) payable to AD Selections 
BankAmericard/ Visa MasterCard 
American Express Diners Club 

Card Number 













Then send this form with your check or 
money order in an envelope to; Dept. 
AM91 Architectural Digest Selections 
8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 





Expires 










Signature 


*Archirectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 





RED BARON'S 


PRESENTS 


An Outstanding Auction of Architectural Antiques 


‘the largest of its kind in the world’ 
) on 


OCTOBER 3RD & 4TH 
This sale features the best in antique Stained glass 
windows, fine beveled doors & complete beveled entry- 
ways, bronze chandeliers, carved mantles, back 
bars and other saloon decor, and one of a kind decorating 
pieces—over 1200 lots at nO Minimum or reserve. 
Call or write for free color auction Catalog: 


RED BARON ANTIQUES 


3264 enteivee Road, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia 30305 / 404-237-9338 

















Exact copy of an 
important Chippendale 

circular top tripod table with 
“Birdcage,” hand-crafted of mahogany 
in England. One of over 250 choice 
reproductions in our collection. 
36” Dx 29%” H. Available 
through your interior 
designer or architect. 








ty 


2 wood & HOGAN | 


America’s most distinguished wholesale source for Fine English Furniture 


305 East 63rd Street, New York 10021 / Telephone: 212 —355-1335 
Sole American distributors for Norfolk Antique Company 
In Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc,, 220 Decorative Center 
In: Houston: Gerald Hargett, Inc., 5120 Woodway 


READERS DIRECTORS 





A listing of the 
designers, architects and galleries 
featured in this issue. 


Pages 84-91: 
Val Arnold & Associates 
1032 North Orlando Street 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/650-4063 


Pages 98-103: 
Joy Ubifia 
212/570-6075 


Pages 104-109: 
The Antique Porcelain 
Company 
48 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-2363 


Au Vieux Paris 
4, rue de la Paix 
75002 Paris 
France 
33-1-261-00-89 


Graus Antiques 

125 New Bond Street 
London W1 

England 
44-1-629-6680 


Jacques Kugel 

279, rue Saint-Honoré 
75008 Paris 

France 

33-1-260-86-23 


S. J. Phillips Ltd. 
139 New Bond Street 
London W1 

England 
44-1-629-6261 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/472-3571 


| Pages 110-113: 


William Hodgins, Asip 

232 Clarendon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
617/262-9538 D 


continued on page 254 









clarence house 


40 EAST 57™ STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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Bermuda’s world-class resort 


In a jewel-like setting of winding roads, pastel cottages and turquoise coves, stands : 


a world-class resort—the Southampton Princess. Totally self-contained, this resort 
offers an 18-hole executive golf course, tennis, swimming, fishing, a private beach 
club, classic gourmet dining in a choice of award-winning restaurants and a vast 
assortment of activities, including dazzling, live entertainment. And above all, a staff 
who caters to your every need, efficiently and unobtrusively. The Southampton 
Princess—a world-class resort—a world apart. Escape packages from $229* 


Southampton Princess 


Bermuda 


For reservations or information, see your travel agent or call: 1-800-223-1818. 


*Escape Holiday package four days and three nights from $229 to $346(MAP), per person, 
double occupancy from Mar. 1-Nov. 30, 1981. 






















Our new catalog shows over 500 
pieces of fine furniture.We can save 
you alot of money on each piece. 


Like the sofa and loveseat featured through the catalog, select what you 
below. The eeened retail price is want, and then call us toll free for 
almost $3,000, Our price for the two prices. One of our experienced dec- 


is slightly over $1,500. orators will answer all your questions. 
And like all the furniture we sell, the We'll even recommend and ar- 

sofa and loveseat are by a top-of- range the best method of delivery, 

the-line manufacturer. nationwide, direct from 
lf you'll send us $2.00 North Carolina. 

for the new catalog, you Send for your catalog 

could save hundreds of today. Then call us to 

dollars on the furniture 


1930 Healy Drive see how much we can 
it features. Simply look Winston-Salem NC 27103 (919)768-4010 SAVE YOu. 
Call Toll Free 1-800-334-2010 


Brown-Jordan Casa-Bique Century ClassicLeather Clyde Pearson Craftique Founders Gordon's Habersham 
Hekman Henredon Hickory Chair Hitehcock Jasper John Widdecomb Kaylyn Madison Square Mt. Airy Selig 
Unique Vanguard WhiteofMebane Wildwood 
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continued from page 252 


Pages 124-131: 
Jay Spectre 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-1773 


Pages 138-143: 
Joseph Linton, Wayne Bingham 
Architects 
62 South Three Hundred Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
801/364-9443 


Pages 144-151: 
Alaton & Polizzi, Ltd. 
9002 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/273-4836 


Pages 158-163: 
Russell W. Burton 
R. W. Burton Designs 
258 Lake Dell Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98122 
206/322-6267 


Pages 164-169: 
Babcock Galleries 
20 East Sixty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/535-9355 


Stephen Hahn 

817 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/759-6645 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 
21 East Seventieth Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8810 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. 
6 Albemarle Street 

London W1 

England 

44-1-629-5161 


The Pace Gallery 

32 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/421-3292 


































Galerie St. Etienne 

24 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/245-6734 0 
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* FALLWOODS " by Philip Hyde. A repeatable 10 1/2’ x 8 1/3’ wall/Seating; Metropolitan/Carpeting; Mira-X 
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Naturescapes, Inc., Brenton Cove, Newport, R!l 02840 
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commercial/institutional standards. (Flammability ASTM 17 95-0-0) 


Naturesca 


Photomurals for Commercial and Residential use that meet the strictest 
Write for full color brochure: 
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THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. P.O.BOX6517 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 4 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 
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is is life from The Springs’ point of | q ~ Cs—ppilaccedd amidst the lakes and fairways of 
w. A serene outlook. A man-made The Springs Club’s 18-hole championship 
omplishment both worthy of and ee ae golf course, priced from $245,000. 
patible with the natural beauty that aaa it. The Club 
or those who live here, The Springs is the reward for The Springs Club is private, with membership subject to 
omplishment. Prominent names in the professions, approval. Members enjoy exclusive use of The Springs 
merce and the arts share this privileged point of Course, The Springs Clubhouse and The Courts, a 
wW. landscaped tennis park. 
e Springs. Established. Protected. An address for The Springs has been created by The Equitable Life 
ple at home with success. Assurance Society of the United States and Trojan 
A Classic in Desert Living. Properties, Inc. Furnished model homes are open each 
The Residences day from 9 AM until 5 PM, directly across from The 


and 4 bedroom condominium-style homes, selectively Eisenhower Medical Center in Rancho Mirage. 


THE SPRINGS 


39039 Bob Hope Drive, Rancho Mirage, California 92270. (714) 328-8892 
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Rare ancient objets d'art from 
Egypt, Greece, Rome and 
western Asia. 


For collectors, decorators, in- 
vestors, museums. Appraisal 
service available. 


The Antiquities Gallery 


A Division of 
eile (els Sct & Coin Co., Inc. 
9301 Wilshire Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 
Telephone (213) 278-9740 
Toll free number outside Calif. 
(800) 421-0754 


Possibly the ge feo and ~¢& 
finest collection in the world 


at 
310 N. Rodeo Dr. uf | 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 . 
=f 7Y¥ We oo hase Estates and Quality pieces. - 


ig 
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LET WESTERN CRUISE LINES 
TAKE YOU TO SEA, FOR LESS. 


Cruise through a California holiday like 
you never have before. With ocean breezes 
to soothe you, fine banquets to enjoy, and 
the exciting night life of a Casino and 
nightclubs right on the water. 


With Western Cruise Lines, you sail on 
the S.S. Azure Seas from Los Angeles to 
Ensenada, Mexico, and back. And the 
prices are surprisingly affordable. Our 
festive 4-night cruise to Baja begins at 
just $420 a person, double occupancy. 


Mexico and California by sea. Were saving 
a bon voyage just for you. 


WESTERN AIRLINES HAS LOWERED 
ITS AIRFARES SO YOU CAN SAIL. 


Western's made it easier for you to fly 
into Los Angeles. Our low-cost “Sea-Jet” 
airfares can save you up to 50% off regular 
Coach. 


On the way you enjoy Western's warm 
hospitality, featuring complimentary 
Champagne on most of our flights. 


And to complete your California holiday, 
were offering money-saving mini- 
vacations on land. You get 3 days and 

2 nights in Los Angeles or San Francisco 
starting at just $99 a person, with 
lodging, a rent-a-car, and sightseeing 
included. 


In California, your ship has come in. 

And Western Airlines and Western Cruise 
Lines are giving you more reason to sail 
away—with a money-saving holiday at 
sea. Ask your Travel Agent for Western 
Cruise Lines’ special “Sea-Jet Folder.’ 


Registered in Panama 


SAMPLE SEA-JET ROUNDTRIP FARES 


Dass Nw Eel® 
Minneapolis/St. Paul 290 
Phoenix 80 
oyu atelare| 210 
Salt Lake City 180 
Seattle/Tacoma 210 
Washington, D.C. 290 


(Roundtrip airfares subject to change.) 


Ta Te 


USA‘ Canada/Mexico/ Great Britain 
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©1979 Beverly Hills Led 


LUXURY KNOWS ITS PLACE. 


People who know luxury come to us for 
the compassionate service. And a host ot 


luxurious little extras that only we can offer. 


Like the luxury of a free loan car when 
the Mercedes you bought new trom us is 
in tor maintenance. 

Like a full staff of hand picked master 
mechanics, affording you the luxurious 
peace of mind of knowing your car will be 
tixed right the first time. 

Or like having us clean your wv indows 


before you pick up your car. Small things 
which aren’t really luxuries, but just plain 
good service. The kind of service you get 
trom people who really care about you, 
before and after the sale. 

We think our kind of 
treatment will matter to / 
you tf you're the type of | 
person who buys or ! 
leases a Mercedes from | 
us in Beverly Hills. 


BEVERLY HILLS LTp. 
THE PLACE TO BUY THE CAR. 


$833 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills. C \ 90211: 213/659-2980 
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[he way it looks 


s only half the story. 


With Biffar Doors, you get the most beautiful and 
dvanced security doors in the world. 

Our doors are available as complete entry systems, 
cluding, for example, a durable metal frame with hinges 
tegrally reinforced into the frame and door. Other 
ecurity and functional features make Biffar doors 
schnical masterpieces. 

Biffar offers over 100 motifs and accessories which 
elp create more than 1000 combinations. Our designs 
ange from sculptured copper to the most traditional 
ood entries. 

Having the most complete entry system which can be 
ustom fit to any opening, Biffar is perfect for home 
nprovement or new construction. 

See the product of over 50 years of European 
sraftsmanship...now available for the first time in the 
|.S. Visit our showroom and witness handcrafted doors, 
yr the well being and protection 


f your home and family. You'll o - 
e impressed. ( a ir 
Once you get the whole story. 
Door Studio 


746 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 + (213) 657-3366 





























Largest ; 
colored gemstones in San Diego — 
County. Estate pieces purchased. 


1274 Prospect St. @ La Jolla © 454-9763 @ 10am-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
1/2 hr. customer validation Coast Walk Garage 


912-S. Live Oak Park Rd. © Fallbrook © (714)728-9121 © 10am-5pm daily 
All items subject to prior sale. 


c ORIENTAL FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 


CLOISONNE THOUSAND FLOWERS DESIGN VASE 
30° WITHOUT STAND 


IB . baa Gallery R/A Cs CO AG Pa ey 


529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard | 308N Rodeo Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90048 Beverly Hills, Calitornia 902 1( 
phone (213) 657-5063 phone (213) 271-9049 
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Sheraton: Waikiki 
Hotel 


$ 


per day, single 
or double 
occupancy 


Sheraton: Waikiki— right on Waikiki Beach— 
is the center of incredible excitement Four intimate 
cocktail lounges and four extraordinary restaurants 
present the best in dining, dancing, and enter- 
tainment, plus exciting luaus and shows. The 
variety of international shops and boutiques within 
Sheraton: Waikiki is fascinating. And two sparkling, 
fresh-water swimming pools complement the 
blue Pacific Ocean, just out the door. 

Every Sheraton-Waikiki room is gracious, 
spacious, colorful, and incredibly comfortable. 

All are air-conditioned and have color television, 
including closed-circuit, first-run movies. Most 
have their own private lanai. Best of all, Sheraton- 
Waikiki room rates are an incredibly great value, 
starting at just $60 per day, single or double 
occupancy. 

For the Suitest Deal, our Sweet Suite 
Program includes numerous extra services and 
gifts,from fresh fruit and flowers to complimentary 
coffee and local newspaper in the morning, all for 
just $125 a day for an oceanfront two-room suite. 

And if you travel on business, ask about our 
special Customized Corporate Program that 
features complimentary morning coffee service and 
the Wall Street Journal. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or Sheraton 


toll-free: U.S. Mainland 800-325-3535 SS 


(In Missouri 800-392-3500) ¥ 


Sheraton-Waikiki Hotel 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
2255 KALAKAUA AVENUE, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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It hasn't been easy to get where you are. You've worked hi 
hard and what you need now is an experienced partner who 
can work with you to keep you on top. A partner you won't 
outgrow. With the know-how and resources to help you 
shelter your assets, maximize your income and minimize 
your risks. That’s where Bank of America can be a big help. 


| 


A wide range of services. At Bank of America, you'll have 
access to a wide range of financial services. Services to help 
you make the most of the money you’ve worked so hard 
to earn. Including investment assistance with money market 
instruments, real estate, stocks, and tax-exempt bonds. 
Since we're California’s largest dealer in tax-exempt securities, 
we're more likely to find just the right municipal 
No th t Mv bond for you. If you want, we can even execute 
VW a you e your securities transactions. And we can help 
you with international investment man- 
ahead of the ame agement, too. We also offer complete 
S 9 estate planning services. We can help you 
establish a living trust. Or a testamentary 


we'll help keep trust so Uncle Sam doesn't take the share of your 


estate you want Cousin Bill to get. 


Ou there When it comes to convenience you'!! find us hard to 

y @ beat. As California’ largest full-service financial institution, 
we have nearly twice as many branches as any other bank or 
savings and loan. So there's probably one near you whether 
you're at home, at the office or traveling. Add to that a staff 
of professionals who can help you take care of a variety 
of financial needs easily and efficiently, and you'll see why so 
many Californians in your position center their financial 
relationships around Bank of America. Why not come in 
and see what we can do for you? After all, now that you've 
made it, you ought to be able to enjoy it. 


BANKOF AMERICA 6 
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BANK OF AMERICA NT SA 
MEMBER FOIC 





ASHGIAN BROTHERS 


Oriental Rugs 





The Dhurrie. Hang it. Floor it. 
Reverse it. It’s beautiful from any angle. 


A PASHGIAN FAMILY ENTERPRISE SINCE 1889 
, 993 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, California (213) 796-7888 « (213) 681-9253 
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Model “Evans” SC 5500, Limited edition of 499 units, Price $3,950. 
~ Other limited edition table clocks from $1,500.to $25,000. 


Bit Distributor: Timely Masterpieces 
“270-10X Grand Central Parkway, ae Park, N.Y11005 212-227-9046 
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Hidden in the private “Oaks” area of Los Feliz, this felicitous lodge might have been trans- 
ported from the mists of Big Sur. It was designed in 1953 by Robert Byrd, that master of 
rugged charm and detail whose commitment to quality is legend. The setting, nearly an 
acre, is a miniscule state park: towering sycamores, fern grottos, a stream and sandy path- 
ways. The home is a delicious melange of warmth and elegance, with heavy beamed 
ceilings, burnished plank and brick floors and fortunately placed windows revealing 
woodsy seclusion at every turn. There is a massive living room and a matching formal din- 
ing room, both with great fireplaces. The master suite, adjoining bedroom and second 
storey library, also with fireplace, evoke lush tranquility. The kitchen is perfectly in key, yet 


luxuriously contemporary. Well removed, unseen from the residence, is a 

RARE cedar guest house with sleeping loft, bath and its own mammoth fire- 

place. Unabashedly masculine, strikingly hospitable, this is the ultimate 

BYRD Byrd statement. Architecturally rara avis, it is—without question—of heri- 
tage rank. $455,000. 











Photograph by: Carlos von Frankenberg, Julius Schulman Associates 


From Cottages e fo? ASSOC to Frank Lloyd Wright 
Sunset West 7656 Sunset Boulevard, 874-3311 - Los Feliz/Sitver Lake 4640 Hollywood Boulevard 665-1121 
Studio City 11910 Ventura Boulevard 760-351 
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RESIDENTIAL INTERIOR DESIGN ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ NEWPORT BEACH 





For information on how Cannell & Chaffin’s 

Interior Design staff can create with you an individual, 
exciting interior design, write for our complimentary 
color brochure or call our Design Service Director, 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA. 90010; Telephone (213) 380-9111. 





We weleal alwal 
different 


At one time, most hotels were like us . . . a hostelry of 
rare charm and traditional hospitality, a gracious and 
attentive staff genuinely concerned about each guest's 
needs, a decor of character and easy elegance. @ La 
Jolla’s finest shops are within walking distance . . . and, 
the Pacific Ocean is just 120 steps away. @ There are 
no longer many hotels like us. Perhaps there should be 
more! Visit us. 


LA JOLLA’S 


James M Chadwick Associates Velez 06 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 at bee eae ree 


88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 Reservations: (714) 454-0771, or your Travel Agent 


Photo By V. Tony Hauser Toronto 





Bill W. Dodge’s 
Limited-edition Americana 


Mr. Dodge is one of America’s most 
popular naive artists. He is the on-going 
creator of the noted Libby, McNeill & 

4 > Libby Americana Series, and his works 
= = Ao appear regularly on ABC-TV’s “‘All My 
y SLUR Oi eles eae 
: Spey eT oN His original paintings and prints are 
reproduced on magazine covers, 
Christmas cards, kitchen tinware, and 


Bi 


: ae AS De a eS Tate mnt a) noted collections including those 


of Beverly Sills and Dorothy Loudon. 


Bill W. Dodge 


gallery 


ae 





P.O. Box 7249 


San Carlos near 7th 


$395 **Home For Christmas”’ Signed, numbered edition 


on 100% rag, acid free paper. 350 copies, 35 artist’s proofs. Handsome- e l-By-The-S Califora: 
ly framed by Grey Dog Custom Framers, San Francisco. Size approx. 28x31. 6% tax, ep Nia eae Titec al beak 
shipping $20.00 within state. Visa, MasterCharge. Include expiration date. 93921 


Telephone orders accepted. (408) 625-5636 
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THE MICHAEL SREDNICK COMPANY 
IS PROUD TO PRESENT 


CIRCA: 1981 


In addition to the $4,000,000 Srednick Collection of Chinese Antiques, the 
CIRCA: 1981” Collection...fine hand painted reproductions of porcelain dec- 
Orative accessories, inspired by classic Chinese art and design. 


THE SREDNICK COLLECTION, 638 N. LA PEER DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 - (213) 659-4402 
Available at Subs fifth foentte & through your designer. 


Send for our booklet “A History of and How to Buy Chinese Antiques; 
by circling * 31 in coupon, with $5.00. 


Showrooms: ATLANTA: The Good Ship / DALLAS: Jack Davis & Associates /SAN FRANCISCO: Jon Peterson & Associates 
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1. Louis XV Style Wedding Armoire. A Rare Cherrywood 
Armoire, Superb Carving. c. 1780. 93" High, 55" Wide, 
22" Deep. 


2. Louis XV Style Walnut Armoire c. 1740. Heavily 
Carved with Inlaid Burl Walnut Around Glass. 81" High, 
50 1/2" Wide, 16" Deep. 


3. Louis XV Style Armoire c. 1740 in Elm and Pearwood. 
Drawer at Bottom. 104 1/2" High, 57" Wide, 21" Deep. 


RAE + 


4. Grandfather's Clock Signed Bireley. Mahogany with 


Fruitwood Inlay. c. 1820. 8-Day Hour Strike Guaranteed. 


7'10" Tall. 
5. Bureau Plat. Regence Parquetry c. 1900. Ormolu 
Mountings. 30" High, 69" Wide, 35” Deep. 


6. Kneading Trough Arles Naturalistic Carving Fitted 
into Mixed Outlines of Louis XV Turnings. 18th Cen- 
tury in Louis XV Style. 38" High, 56" Wide, 24" Deep. 





7. Louis XV Style Buffet in Cherry. c. 1880. One o 

a Kind with Clock Case, French Mobier Clock, 18t 
Century. Buffet is Handcrafted and Beautifully Carved. 
90” High, 64” Wide, 15 1/2” Deep. 


8. Reproduction Country French Wing Chair. Shown in 
White Indian Crewel Available at our Showroom. We 
Upholster C.O.M. 49" High at Back. Seat 25" Wide. 


ANTIQVE FAIKE ~ 


FINE COUNTRY FRENCH ANTIQUES a 


Antique Faire 


1700 16th St San Franasco, CA 94103 


415-863-3914 


We specialize in Country French Antiques, reproductions and custom work 
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Open to the trade 10-5 Monday through Friday 
Showplace Square’So. corner of l6th @ Kansas 


Circle #28 in coupon on following page for brochure 
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1. Diminutive French Writing Table with Drop Panel. 
Louis XVI, Parquetry Inlay on Fruitwood. Period 


Brasses. Paris 1780. 3'10” High, 192" Wide, 7%" Deep. 


2. American Tall Chest, Bow Front, Mahogany with 
Satinwood Inlay, Scrolled Apron, 13 Star Original 
Eagle Brasses. 1780-90. 5'7" High, 40" Wide, 
21%" Deep. 


3. One of Pair,-Kingwood Corner Cabinets. Many Rare 
Woods in Central Medallion on Curved Base Cabinets. 
Name of Original Maker with Paris Address on Back. 
1750. 7'5" High, 2'10" Wide, 20" Deep. 


4. Irish Dresser in Richly Waxed Pine. Interesting 


Primitive Carving @ Cornice Detail. Early 1800s. 
7'1" High, 4'10¥%4" Wide, 18%" Deep. 


5. Grande-Sonnerie Wall Clock in Scrolled Mahogany 
Case. Three Brass Weights with Key Wind, Time, Strike, 
Chimes @ Repeat. Made by Gustav Becker, Last Half 
19th Century, Austria. 8" x 1642" x 60" Tall. 


6. Yorkshire Oak Dresser Base, 3 Drawers, Queen 
Anne Scroll Apron, Turned Front Legs. Mid-18th 
Century. 302" High, 6'3%2" Wide, 2042" Deep. 


7. Queen Anne Lowboy. Cabriole Legs. Mahogany Cross- 
banded with Walnut. Gothic-influenced Apron. English, 
1750. 28" High, 2'8" Wide, 20%" Deep. 


8. Set of 12 Gadrooned Plates, over 208 ozs. Sterling. 





11 Pieces Hallmarked London 1775 by Thomas Henning, 
1 Piece by Crespell 1766. All with Elephant Castle 
Crest. Superb Georgian Craftsmanship. 


9. Oak Hanging Wall Cabinet, Rare Small Size for 
Period. All Wooden Pegged. 1760, Surrey, England. 
3' High, 3'1%4" Wide, 7%" Deep. 


10. Tiffany Spiderweb Lamp, Curved Glass Shade, Bronze 
Mounting, Signed. 18" High. Original Hanging Dragonfly 
Shield, Multicolored. 642" High, 10” Wide. 


11. Armchair @ Side Chair (not shown) from Set of 8 
American Nutwood Country Chippendale Chairs, 2 Arms, 
6 Sides. Known to have been made in Richmond, VA for 
Lothian Plantation, 18th Century. Each 362" High. 


COLBY ANTIQUES 


OF SAN CLEMENTE, INC. 


In Our Showroom By-The-Sea 


Circle #1 in coupon on following page for brochure. 





510 North Camino Real, San Clemente, CA 92672 (714) 492-5130 
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1. Mother of God Enthroned, Russian, Second Part 5. The Vladimir Mother of God. Russian, Covered 7. St. Varlaam Khutinsky. Russian, Central Russia, 


of 15th Century, Moscow School, 29" x 25.5" with Cloisonne Enamel Silver Gilt Engraved Riza possibly Palekh, c. 1800. 34" x 14”. 
; i ‘ Decorated with Pearl Vestments, Maker — Nemirov- 

2. Russian Silver Kovsh, se One eee L Kolodkin, Moscow, Riza dated 1884. 12.2" x 10.5" 8. Russian Silver and Enamel Teapot with Enameled 
PACH y 20 DD ES Pe eae Formerly in the collection of New York's Slip-on Cover, Moscow, c. 1890. 4.25" (10.9 am) 
3. Russian Silver Covered Beaker. Maker's Mark AEI, Metropolitan Museum of Art High J 
Assaymaster V.A., Moscow 1771. 10 ozs. 9.8" (25.1 cm : : a . as " ; : 
High. ae : ( Pee 6. Faberge. Silver Gilt and Translucent Enamel 9. Russian Pineapple Cup © Cover, Gregor Plotov, q 

‘ Compact, Workmaster August Frederik Hollming, St Assaymaster Igor Ivanov Slip-on Cover with Wire- — 
4. Archangel Michael, Winged, on a Pink Horse Petersburg, c. 1900. 3.75” (9.6 cm) Long work Finial in the Form of Flowering Plant. Moscow, 
Russian, Central Russia, c. 1800. 12.4" x 10.8" 1757. 18 ozs., 16.5” (42 com) High : 


NDRE RUAHNIKOY 
RUSSIAN ICONS 


P.O. Box 1261, Palo Alto, CA 94302 (415) 858-0469 
Russian Art Acquisition @ Consulting Services. By Appointment Only 


Circle #73 in coupon on following page for portfolio of more than 50 photographs of Russian Fine Art and Icons 
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I. Chinese Ming Period Gold-Splashed Bronze Tipod 3. Chinese Cloisonne Tripod Incense Burner with Jardinieres in Deep Reds and Blues. Late Edo Period. 


Censer. Rosewood Cover with Jadeite Finial. Rose- Handle and Legs of Jui Design. Reticulated Gilt c. 1800. 18" High, 15" Diam. 

wood Stand. 17th Century. 16" High, 13" Diam. Bronze Finial. 19th Century. 22” High, 18" Diam. 6. Chinese Hua Mu Hardwood Altar Table of Classical 
2. Japanese Ivory Plaque, 5" Diam. Fine Shibayama, 4. Carved Japanese Ivory Kannon, ‘‘the Goddess of Design. 19th Century. 34%" High, 59" Wide, 17" Deep. 
Mother-of-Pearl, of Monkey Examining a Netsuke. 18th Mercy’. Signed by the Artist in Cinnabar Lacquer 


7. Matched Pair of Japanese Satsuma Vases with 
Detail of Royal Satsuma Clan of Saga, Kuyushi. 
5. Pair of Japanese Arita Imari Porcelain Covered 19th Century. 18" High, 8" Diam. 


Warveen Spoils 


gor Dae ine Arts 


1910 South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA 92652 P.O. Box 325 (714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, CA 92262 (714) 325-1070 


Circle #30 in coupon on following page for brochure. 


Century Netsuke. Collection of Ojimes from 17th Reserve. 19th Century. 22" High. 
and 18th Century in Gold, Silver, Bronze and Ivory. 
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1, “Drop Rose’’ Luncheon Plate. Deep Rose Color 5. Gravy Boat with Under Plate. Pink Roses with Brown and Blue Border. Available for Service | 
7 va , Green Garlands of six. c. 1920 
2. Famous ‘Baltimore Rose’’ Chocolate Pot, Cup and : ca here ” i . 
Saucer, Pink, Green and Gold 6. Covered Sauce Boat. Green, Black and Orange 9. Milk Pitcher. Multi Colored Flowers with 2 
oe og Border. Flowers resembling Carnations in Yellow Cream Background 
3. Art Deco ‘‘Arcadia’’ Dinner Plate. c. 1920 aah Orange. Black Buds ean “ a ns seis ‘ 
Multi Colored with Bird and Flower Pattern : 10. Coffee Pot. Embossed H & C Markings. q 
Covered Sugar and Cream Pitcher. Brownish-red Decorated in Gold 
4. Covered Soup Tureen. Gold Trim with Turquoise , ; . > 
; : : Chrysanthemums with Brownish-Green Leaves 1890 5 ie 
Roses Touched with White. Green Leaves with Turquoise ? ; ms . 11. Rare Butterfly Cup and Saucer with Butterfly 
Ribbon. Available for Service of six 8. Art Deco Tea Pot. Pink and Yellow Roses and Wheat Design in Pale Aqua-marine, ¢. 1870. 
} 
4 Q'su ES 

405 Third Street, San Juan Bautista, California 95045 (408) 623-4381 
Circle #21 in coupon on following page for Haviland China Matching Service brochure ; 


‘The China Shop on an Earthquake Fault 
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1. Oak Desk with Satinwood & Ebony Inlay, c. 1840. 3. Mahogany Tilt Top Supper Table, c. 1790. 35" 4. An extremely Shallow Mahogany Bureau Bookcase 
43” High, 45" Wide, 21” Deep. High, 47” Wide, 28" Deep. Set of 4 Mahogany Trafal- with Excellent Display Area, c. 1800. 100" High, 
: he te gar Chairs, c. 1815. 34” High, 18" Wide, 20” Deep. 59” Wide, 12” Deep, Top 8" Deep. 
. nat Se ee a an a ee Needlework @ Mahogany 3-Panel Screen —Green, Russet, 
oe ieee ee, tee caer Gold, c. 1850. 70" High, 84” Wide. 


of Mahogany Chippendale Chairs, c. 1760. 


Lhomas Si. Ladle, AISAD 


Y) Wil ae 


aX 


Importer of English Antique Furniture, Prints and Decorative Accessories. (mss WES ie "- 414 La Canada, Box 1924, La Jolla, CA 92038 (714) 459-3753 
sy ‘ 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Weekdays and By Appointment. One Block East of La Jolla Blvd. in South La Jolla. 
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I, French Daybed with Double Cane, c. 1880. 36" x 80". 6. Crouching Panther, Bronze on Marble Base. 9. French Curio Cabinet, c. 1880. 70" High, 29” 
: ; : ” p 5" . ‘ Wi > ” Pep. 

2. Poker Chip Carrier, Silver Plated and Mahogany, 27 dang IO Ae ae ae 

c. 1870. 8" x 13". Inlaid Portable Roulette Wheel 7. French Writing Table with Brown Leather Writing 10. Vaisselier, French, c. 1750. 


ith Case, c. 1860. 17" x 17". Slide, c. 1870. 29" Wide, 21" Deep. ee ; 
Wille CAE, : oe Wide; G DBR spite des 11. French Bevelled Glass Screen, c. 1885. 66" High, 
3, Bronze, Signed M. Bouval. 14" High 8. English Vase, One of a Pair. Black, Cream and 55" Wide. 


: Riel Mustard. c. 1880. 17" High, 10" Wide. 
4. French Bronze, Signed P. P. Martini. 21" High. fustard. ¢. 1880. 17° High, 10” Wide 12. Rosewood Table, Rose Marble Top, c. 1860. 
0 "Wide 12” Dee 
5. Inkwell, Bronze. c. 1810. - 32" High, 16° Wide, 12" Deep 


EGENCY 


Antiques & Interiors 


Importers of Select English and French Antiques 


6820 Pacific Avenue, Stockton, CA 95207 (209) 957-1722 


Monday - Saturday, 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
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Edwards 1799 Antiques has moved to a larger loca- plays French furniture, upholstered furniture and lery and a Garden featuring antique urns and plan- 
tion a few blocks from their former corner on Union clocks in the main floor showroom. There is a gallery ters. Visit Edwards Antiques and have coffee or tea in 
Street. Now in a historic and notable Julia Morgon of 19th Century English watercolors and contempo- the Garden. This premiere San Francisco antique 
building (Julia Morgon, as William Hearst's ar- rary watercolors by Noal Betts an Oriental Gal- shop is worth a special visit. 

chitect received worldwide acclaim), Edwards dis- 


EDWARDS 1799 ANTIQUES 


2423 Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 94109 Telephone (415) 928-2919 Hours 12-6 
Circle #19 in coupon below for brochure. 


4 / Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $ ______ which includes the $1 for handling 
~ a Yu 0 as well as any costs requested. My check is made payable to Tad Gilmore 
e 

Just send me this coupon and I will register you Name sSsSsSsSsSSSSSSSSSCAreessss 
with any of the Antique Dealers featured on the 
preceding nine pages. Circle the items you want 
and include $1 for handling and I will do the 
rest. I will process your requests and forward 
them to the companies you indicate. 2) —_ Mail tos A 
Tad Gilmore P.O. Box 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 (415) 673-3644 


queRemster Coupon 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


AN INTER* CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
Number One Nob Hill 








THE MOST DEMANDING TRAVELLERS 
STAY WITH INTERCONTINENTAL. 


Reservations: 800-327-0200. (In Florida: 800-432-2673.) 



























Charles Lindbergh 


First in the Famous Aviators Series 


Limited Edition of 250 


9” high original portrait cast 
in bronze with 2” walnut base. 
Brown-gold patina, beautifully 
highlighted. Signed, number- 
ed, and dated by artist - $550 


To reserve a casting send $250 
deposit in check or money 
order. Balance due upon noti- 
fication of shipment. 


J. Thompson 
Lindbergh Cast 
P.O. Box 8295 
Coral Springs, Florida 33065 





Price also includes a limited 
edition print from an original 
charcoal illustration of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 


PORTRAITS /IN BRONZE 




















Make dining 
a royal affair. 


Begin with a dining room 
group rich in the elegance and 
tradition of the Old World. 

Choose from our large collec- 
tion of these unusual imports. 
Ornate carvings, meticulous 
matched woods, opulent fabrics. 

Furnishings fit for royalty. 
Imported from the craftsmen of 
Europe where elegant design is 
an art. 

Immediate delivery avail- 
able. So you can make your next 
affair a royal one. 


AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 





6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA. (213) 786-5970, 873-1081, Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30pm. 



























The only experience more exciting 
than looking at the new Maserati gendary Trident-crown grill to the 
Quattroporte is driving it. Go spend MA ACoA CDI ee eal n ees 
a few exhilarating moments in the all rity-sized new concept in motoring 
driver's seat. The Maserati Quattroporte can is packaged with the best your money 
out-accelerate, Out-corner most of the world’s can buy. The perfection in performance and 
sport cars and do it with assurance, aplomb, — the crescent of comfort can be achieved in 
and incredible drawing room comfort. From one automobile — the Maserati Quattroporte. 


REGARDLESS OF WHERE YOU’RE GOING THEY’LL KNOW YOU’VE ARRIVED 


the commanding thrust of its le- 








Beverly Hills Maserati, 8825 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211 Tel. (213) 659-2980 


©) 1981 Maserati Import Co. Realmarket Communications 


Elegance need 
not shout, but 
maybe its time to 
quietly brag. 
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The elegance of Soraya Oriental Rugs has 
been an understatement of quality through- 
out the years. Similarly, the individuals who 
have chosen Soraya rugs exhibit a quiet, 
almost underplayed, panache of judgment 
and high-style. 


So we decided not to brag now that we have 
7,000 square feet in San Francisco's Icehouse 
district... or that we have more than 3,000 
pieces from which to choose...or because of 
our three-year exchange guarantee... 

or because some of the finest residences in 


the West house Soraya Orientals. 


Simply, we wish to quietly declare that 
Soraya is the most recognized “source of 
elegance in the West”’ But your own Sore 
Oriental may be worth bragging about. 


Soraya 


Soraya Oriental] Rugs 

1025 Battery At The Icehouse 
San Francisco, CA. 

(415) 788-0777 









ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES, INC. 


850 North Palm Canyon Drive Palm Springs, California 714 325-2593 






AA OAL TDA 
A CAAA IT TT ene 


HAROLD BRODERICK, A.S.1.D. 
SALLY BOISE 

SUZANNE NICHOLAS 
MICHAEL UHRINEC 


RENAISSANCE 


Fine Antique Reproductions 
of 18th and 19th Century 
Furniture, Clocks 

& Accessories. 


Meee eae res fon: 


awa eee = 
by L’Epée of Sainte-Suzanne. 


ata e ei Aaa 
Reuge of Sainte-Croix. 


Please call or write for further information. Telephone orders are 
accepted on M.C., VISA, or American Express. Shipping is free. 


Open Every Day 10-5 
(805) 688-6222 


1564 Copenhagen Drive 
Solvang, California 93463 















vag oN nn . 





“JOHN H 


2503 MAIN STREET 


am 
| 


ALL © curniture Desicn 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90405 
(213) 392-4486 


Tuesdays through Fridays 9:00 to 4:00 





GEORGE ELRINS 


A PIONEER FIRM —57 YEARS OF TRUSTED SERVICE 





Laguna Niguel Oceanfront 

In the exclusive gated community of Niguel Shores 
is this spacious 4 bedroom home on gorgeous white 
sand beach with a forever view. Dramatic setting of 
wood & glass, high beamed ceilings, graceful circular 
staircase. Flowing floor plan for easy living & enter- 
taining. Private master suite with marble fireplace & 
ocean view deck. Owner will help with financing. 
$1,400,000 Marilyn Hill/Susan Trivison 714-759-9100 


BEVERLY HILLS 


BRENTWOOD/ PALISADES 
275-5541 Se 1 


126-45; 


SAN MARINO 
289-3784 


HANCOCK PARK 
466-8491 


ARCADIA 


446-4656 





ENCINO; WOODLAND HILLS NEWPOR 


COMPANY = 


















Spectacular Home in Hancock Park 

Some of the many fine features of this magnificent 
property are a 2 story entry with stairway, ballroom/ 
family room, family/billiard room, 6 bedrooms, 2 maids 
+ private apartment. A lanai with a wall of glass + 
large sitting room overlook the extensive gardens & 
44 ft. pool with cabana. Must be seen. $1,250,000 


Mildred Crabtree 466-8491 


714-759-9100 


783-3513 
SAN AN CAPRISTRADR TUSTIN VILLA PARK 
714. 496-4800 714-832-3910 






he quality of a shutter is a reflection of 
ne pride invested in its design, 
»onstruction and finish. In the discussion 
shutter anatomy below, we will show 

su how we put the emphasis on quality 
und why our shutters are the finest that 
Oats Ae 1AM ot) aval ele] a (lino An Tom tale 
ir quality is more than skin-deep. 
| 
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Shutters, doors, shojis, louvres and 
dividers, each in the Paul Heinley tradition 
of excellence. 


General Offices 

3550 Hayden Avenue 

Culver City, California 90230 
(213) 838-3156 


Bay Area (415) 345-4856 
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Hand sanding is an 

oe OL oes 10] olla oa 
WOES eRe eee vitae 
| most people don't even 





lpok. Every piece is sanded 
a 


ct least once by machine 
and twice by hand before 
the shutter is ready for 
finishing. 


i 
; 





We utilize a national brand 
of heavy-duty hinges that 
are the best available in the 
United States. They're 
made of steel and their 
Sigua ics] mies yA aE 
exceptional. Bar latches are 
designed and cast just for 
VMOU Malice heli Rola 
costly, but we believe that 
cutting corners means 
cutting quality. 


We use only the topmost 
grade of premium 
softwoods available. This 
lumber is hand-selected to 
meet our own standard of 
excellence. The beauty of a 
shutter depends upon the 
beauty of the wood so, in 
the Paul Heinley tradition, 
we start with the finest. 


All shutters are not created 
equal: mortise and tenon 
construction makes the 
difference. Ask a cabinet 
maker about mortise and 
tenon joints and he'll tell 
you why they're more 
difficult to build, how they'll 
resist warping and the 
oreo am latch Atom Cmte 
stronger than conventional 
dowel joints. 


Finishing is tricky business 
because panels must 
please the eye yet stand up 
to the blistering sun day 
after day, year after year. 
Here is our system for 
stained finishes: hand sand, 
seal, hand sand, stain, hand 
rub, ease’ hand sand and 
lacquer again. Very 

po a very costly and 
very, very nice. | 








For centuries now, most of what 
we recognize as fine art has appreci- 
ated with time. In the past few 
years, however, inflation has made 
deloe-Vee ON Modieoe hm oe-lahiom- las 
market bullish almost beyond belief. 

As the foremost purveyors of 
original graphic art in the West, we 


























~ ARCO PLAZA 
~ 505 South Flower St. (213) 489-2444 


BEVERLY HILLS 275 So. La Cienega Blvd. 
* (1 block So. of Wilshire) (213) 659-6226 


LONG BEACH 3850 Cherry Ave. 
PARE ninze 
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ATO ENY over five thousand works 


by one hundred twenty different 
artists. And we offer selections from 
this remarkable portfolio at prices 
ranging from $100 to $15,000. Visit 
us soon. You’ll find out why we’re 
considered one of the best investment 
firms in Southern California. 


NORTHRIDGE 
8940 Reseda Blvd. (213) 993-8844 


ORANGE COUNTY 


South Coast Plaza (Next to Bullock's) 


(714) 549-9191 


Buy the timeless on time...with our convenient low-interest terms. 
Long Beach, Northridge and Beverly Hills open Wednesday thru Sunday 10 to 5. 
Arco Plaza, Tuesday thru Saturday 9:30 to 5:30. - Orange County, Monday thru Friday 10 to 9, Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday 12 to 5 


 CHATEA 


Patterned Hardwood Flooring 


‘ 
CHATEAU BRITTANY 
The splendor and ele 
gance ofan old Englis! 
country estate? 








CHATEAU CARROUSE! 
Modern version of al 
old and stately mano 
house pattern. 


Was 
MIM 





CHATEAU CHANTILLY 
The delicate charm co 
lace from old worl 
Belgian craftsmen.” 





CHATEAU 

Graceful moder 
pattern with three 
dimensional effect.” 


>» CHATEAU 
VA ><ON || FONTAINEBLEAU 
A charming Frenc 
\ pattern from many pa 
PHiarz“l} |} aces and chateaux." 





* Solid oak 3/4". Cha- 
teau Floors selects 
only the finest grade 
cabinet quality hard- 
woods for its patterned 

‘SEx ie. hardwood floors. 


-_ 


world France at the time of Louis XIV. * 





‘ by ours...the same classic beauty gracing European 
Re palaces and castles since the 16th Century. 


Simply magnificent. Patterned hardwood flooring... from Chateau Floors® 
Custom handcrafted reproductions of exquisite designs once selected by 
kings, emperors, and heads of state. Yesterday’s best... for today’s world. 





Exclusive distributor for Chateau Floors. 


Virginia Hardwood Company 


116 Railroad Avenue Monrovia, CA 91016 358-4594 From L.A. (213) 681-1903 (714) 671-0229 


8533 Production Avenue IRG/INIA 236 E. Pima Street 
NS Tim Cs com Orit cea t Brand a Phoenix, Arizona 
(714) 271-6890 (602) 252-6818 


wholesale only 





SSC BILLY NE The Windsor House. Heralding the halcyon days, this impeccable Eng- 


lish Tudor mansion is magnificently set amidst enchanting grounds. 
Completely updated, the home includes all expected public rooms, a 
new commercial kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 5 baths + formal gardens, tea 
house gazebo, guest house, tennis court, indoor/outdoor pool, some of 
which are to be completed. (BH-150) $3,000,000 

Dolly Brown 278-1345 


WET ee CCL 3 
UC GUC RU mS ac Bo) 


Beverly Hills (278-1345), Brentwood (820-6888), Encino (990-4303), Hollywood Hills (656-84( 
Malibu (456-3638), Marina del Rey/Venice (822-6622), Northridge (349-1200), Pacific Palisades (459-276 


Palisades Highlands (459-7802), Westlake Village (991-4511), West Los Angeles (391-67. 
Te Ht Woodland Hills (888-3603), Auction Division (820-8675), Commercial/Investment Division (820-6855 656-888 
=e Ors Condominium/New Housing Division (820-899 
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FOUR: BALLET IMAGES, MEZZOTINT 
LIMITED-EDITION-100-ON ARCHES 88, AP 15 
IN RED PORTFOLIO CASE 

PENCIL SIGNED‘AND NUMBERED 

IMAGE SIZE 24 x 26" PLUS MARGINS 


HFCL £9355 BUSINESS. CENTER DRIVE, NORTHRIDGE, CA 91324 (213). 885-1044 
149° MERCER STREET, NEW ‘YORK, ‘NEW. YORK 10012: -:{212} 226-4141 
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SEE US AT BOOTH NO. 10-200 


ART’81 Washington 


WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL ART FAIR 
|_SEPT 10-14 + 12-9 PM » D.C. NATIONAL ARMORY 








O 


QO FULL COLOR G. H. ROTHE CATALOG 
DEPT. AND “THE WAY OUT” BROCHURE, ETC. _ 
AD 


FULL COLOR GRAPHIC & POSTER CATALOG 
SEND $10 DOMESTIC - $15 FOREIGN PPD 


Am ] B/W & COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY & POSTER CATALOG 
SEND $5 DOMESTIC - $8 FOREIGN PPD SEND $5 DOMESTIC - $8 FOREIGN PPD 
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& Co., Inc. 


Oriental! Rugs of Distinction 
to Grace Your Every Walkway 


Sales ¢ Purchases ° Repairs © Appraisals 


370 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, California 91101 
Vienna @ Zurich ® |n.sbruck e¢ Pasadena 


(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“Barnyard Scene,’ oil on canvas, 12x18” 
by 


J.F HERRING, Jr. 


1815 -1907 


MAXWELL 
GALLERIES LTD. 


551 Sutter Street * San Francisco, California 94102 
415/421-5193 

Maxwell Galleries is always interested 

in acquiring new works of high quality. 





















The Day Studio-Werkshope, ne 


Cordially Invites You to Attend 


An Exhibition and Sale of 
18th Century and Contemporary 
Painted Furniture and Objets d‘Art 






















EXHIBITION, SALE AND REGISTRATION 


Thursday the 10 September, 10 am until 4 pm 
and 5 pm until 9 pm 
Friday the 11 September, 10 am until 4 pm 
Saturday the 12 September, 10 am until 4pm 
Sunday the 13 September, 1 pm until 5 pm 


LIMITED CLASSES WILL BEGIN 
21 SEPTEMBER 1981 


Leafing and Gilding + Marbelizing 
Distressing and Glazing « Italian Casein 
Lacquer « Tortoise « Lapis Lazuli 
Faux Bamboo « Faux Bois « Malachite 


A Te Day Studio-Workshofs, Mut. 


1504 Bryant Street / San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-9300 


For Brochure, Please Phone or Write 





\ a 


9/7289 X88, v9l9-6S9/ElZ -» 69006VO SSTISONV SOT «- 2rS31INS + 3AVSSO8ISW 2898 HAENSO NSISAG OlslOVd 





A fine William & Mary burl 
walnut veneered secretary/ 
bookcase. The upper section 
with ogee-molded top and 
mirrored doors. The interior with 
shelves and ‘‘cubby holes”. The 
base section with fall front and 
fitted interior with stationary 
well, hidden drawers and stepped 
for candles. Two small over two 
large drawers in the base and the 
whole on bun feet. Well-figured 
timber of lovely color. England, 
circa 1690-1710. 83” high, 

38” wide, 25” deep-closed, 
3742" deep-open. 


Exhibiting at the 
Newport Harbor Art Museum A ntiques Show, 


Newport Beach, California. 


Our current 50 page catalog, 
which is updated monthly, 
is available upon request. 

Please forward $4.00 
to cover mailing costs. 


We are sole U.S. agents 
for commission paintings 
by Leslie A. Wilcox, R.I., R.S.M.A. 





Win, 
litle Sud 


INCORPORATED 


We shail be pleased to assist you in obtaining items suited to your specific needs. 


4839 DEL RAY AVENUE 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 20014 
TELEPHONE (301) 654-6665 


8424 MELROSE PLACE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
TELEPHONE (213) 655-5438 





HOURS TUESDAY-SATURDAY. 10 a.m “5 p.m. Appointment advisable 
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From ROC ECOCn CON seleee cre 
in incomparable style. 


Innovate. Originate. Breakaway Our master chefs and major domos 
‘om cautious custom. Host your next —_ are among the world’s finest. We'll 
all, banquet or black tie affair in the assure your féte is faultless. And assure 
‘orld's most dramatic setting. The Los — yourreputation. As an arbiter of style. 
Angeles Bonaventure Hotel. Right Los Angeles Bonaventure 


n the heart of our own dynamic new 
owntown. Just minutes from the 
‘estside, eastside, all around the town. POS Se 
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Butterfield’s in Autumn 
Antique and Fine Jewe 


Auction: Tuesday, September 15, 1981 at 2 and 7:30 
Including fine Art Deco and Art Nouveau pieces; certificated 
diamonds; diamond jewelry, featuring a diamond tiara with 
brooch attachments and matching case; ruby, emerald and 
sapphire jewelry; and selected timepieces. 





Inquiries to Denise Highiet. 


Fine Oriental R 
and Carpets _— 


Auction: Wednesday, September 16, 1981 at 2 and 7:30 
Persian, Caucasian, Turkish, Turkoman, Village, Nomadic and 
Chinese examples. 


Inquiries to Paul Novak. 


Selected Furniture 
and Works of Art 


Auction: Wednesday, September 30, 1981 at 10 and 1 
Including American and Continental furniture and decorations, 
featuring art glass, bronzes and porcelains; vintage and 

modern weapons. 





Extremely fine Isphaban carpet, 9'8" x 13'2" 


Inquiries to Piers Mackenzie and James Ferrell. 


Fine American 
and European 
Pictures 


Auction: Saturday, October 3, 1981 at 2 and 7:30 
Sessions of Old Master, 19th Century and Modern 
European paintings; American 19th Century, Western and 
Impressionist works; American and European prints. 
Inquiries to Peter Fairbanks and Elisabeth Peters. 





lobann Klombeek, “Skaters Near a Hamlet With Windmill Beyond”, 
otlon panel, 11. 14-1/2" 


EXHIBITION: Saturday, Sunday and Monday prior to sale. Illustrated catalogues postpaid $12.50 each. 


Butterfield’s 


Auctioneers and Appraisers Since 1865 
1244 Sutter Street + San Francisco, California 94109 « (415) 673-1362 
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69846 highway 111 rancho mirage, California 92270 714 324- 


Photography by Artnur Coleman 
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Join discerning travelers on an unforgettable 
WORLD DISCOVERER Voyage. 


The Amazon * Antarctica * New Guinea * 
Indonesia * Singapore/Burma/India/ 
Sri Lanka/Seychelles « Arabia - 
Iceland/Greenland « North & West Africa. 


14 to 76 Days. From $2,920 to $32,000. 


Society Expeditions 
Dept. AD9 723 Broadway East, Seattle, WA 98102 


I'd like to explore the remote cruising opportunities of Society 
Expeditions, detailed in your 36 page cruise catalog. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 








PHONE ( ) 





YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





The MS WORLD DISCOVERER is registered in Singapore. 
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Monterey History and Art Association 


FIFTH ANNUAL s 
ANTIQUES 
SHOW ~ 


and 


SALE 


October 2-3-4, 1981 


MONTEREY CONFERENCE | 
CENTER | 


Del Monte at Alvarado, Monterey, California 


Oo 


oO 





Friday & Saturday Sunday 
is 12-9 p.m. 12-5 p.m. 
For Information: (408) 372-2608 
| Admission $3.00 Donation | 








Over 11,000 squa 
of fine French & Au a 


3305 Laguna Canyot 
Laguna Beach, CA 9; 


(714) 494-1771 


a 





Washington 

Seattle: Porcelain Gallery 

Seattle: Friedlander and Sons 

Bellevue Square: Friedlander and Sons 
Spokane: Dodson’s Jewelers 

Walla Walla: Falkenberg's 

Oregon 

Portland: Zell Bros. 

Washington Square: Zell Bros. 

Nevada 

Reno: R. Herz & Bros., Inc. 

Lake Tahoe: Harrah's Gift Shop 

Las Vegas: Bertha’s 

Colorado 

Aspen: Josephine N. Shaw 

Estes Park: Silver Fawn 

Denver: Bohm-Allen/Cherry Creek Center 
Denver: Bohm-Allen/Southglenn Mall 

Denver: Bohm-Allen/Westland Center 

Grand Junction: L. Cook Jewelry 

California 

San Francisco: Trends & Traditions/The Cannery 
San Francisco: Granat Bros./Embarcadero Center 
Concord: Granat Bros./Sun Valley Mall 

Palo Alto: Granat Bros./Stanford Shopping Center 
San Mateo: Brown's 

Sacramento: The Nutcracker/Old Sacramento 
Monterey: Kelley Gallery 

Beverly Hills: Wild Wings 

Long Beach: Victor's 

Torrance: T.F.T. Interiors 

Costa Mesa: Pacesetter Pavillion 

La Jolla: Whitt/Krauss Objects of Fine Art 
San Diego: Whitt/Krauss Objects of Fine Art 
Arizona 

Sedona: Tavernier 

Scottsdale: Unicorn Oriental Gallery 


Distributors 
Pacific Basin: Anzac Corp. Kailua. HI 
Far East: Horile Company Limited Kowloon 





Bathed in 24k gold, the Long Life Crane is carefully 
handmade of sterling silver, then delicately enameled. 
Drawing from 2,500 years of tradition in the art of 
metalcraft, the craftsmanship of Peking artisans 
demonstrated in this work survives the tribulation of 
, history to become the treasure of tomorrow. 
SuHai: has captured an art out of its time to offer 
a collection of numbered fine art pieces for the 
discerning eye. 
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ANTIQUE SERAPI HERIZ PRIDE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 12 x 15.6 


J.H. Minassian & C 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Fst. 1905 in Los Angeles 


Weaving on a simple loom, a young woman 
performs an ancient tribal art, passed from 
mother to daughter down through the 
centuries. 


Oriental rugs are magnificent poetic art forms 
that become practical investments for the 
future. J.H. Minassian & Company has a large 
selection of rugs in a rich variety of styles and 
colors. Come in today and take home one of 
dateom suse ieloe 


Our service department offers expert cleaning, 
repairing, reweaving, and appraisals. We 
invite decorator inquiries. Open Monday thru 


= em ms 
wt Saturday 9am to 5pm. 


Village Weaver 





(Qur only Location) © 401 SOUTH VERMONT ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ CA 90020 @ TEL: (213) 383-1397 





To find out 
what makes an Aireloom unique, 
you can spend _5 minutes 


reading this: ad. Or 30 seconds 


lying on our mattress. 


Anyone who owns a handcrafted Aireloom will tell has discovered one indisputable truth. Nothing beats fine 
you it feels better than any other mattress in the world. handcraftsmanship. 
But they may not know why. So we'll tell you. So we still rely on skilled craftsmen to make the best 

It feels better than any other mattress because we make _ possible Aireloom sleep sets. 93% , 


it better than any other mattress. You'll see this for in- 
: stance in the four rows of 


More and better. handstitching on the sides 





Ata time when most of our mattresses. No one 
companies are concen- else in the business does 
trating on how to save that. 
money, Aireloom still What it means is that 
concentrates on giving our mattresses have as 
you luxurious comfort much support and filling 
and meaningful support. _—__on the sides as they do on 
So we use 100% cotton __ the top. So the sides will never sag or break down. And 
filling, while most manu- _—you can sleep edge to edge in total comfort. 





facturers have switched to 
synthetics. We even blend it ourselves, to assure real 
quality control. Without a proper foundation, the best mattress in the 
Then we give you more layers of that natural cotton world will not perform properly. So Aireloom constructs 
than anyone else. Because the more padding we a box spring worthy of our mattress. 
give, the more comfort you get. We start with a heavy, wooden 
frame, then hand mount strong hour- 
glass coils on it, one at a time. To 
hold them securely, each coil is hand 
knotted and tied 8 ways. With a 
S special twine tough enough to pull 
me, your car around the block. And 
while this twine is strong, it will never 
squeak like the wire ties used in most 
other box springs. 


The box spring. 





The finest innerspring. 


Your mattress's innerspring is the most crucial 
element in getting proper support. So Aireloom 
uses the best. 

It's called the Holland-Maid free-end offset inner- 
spring support system, and you won't find better. 

We start with nine different types of hourglass 
shaped steel coils in each unit. Then we distribute 





them the way your weight is distributed. With more sup- The result of all this extra care is great resiliency. While 

portive coils positioned where you need them the most. other box springs are stiff and board-like, Aireloom'’s is 
Furthermore, the coils are alternately wound clockwise both responsive and supportive. 

and counterclockwise to provide extra stability. It's hard to mention all the endless extras that make 
The result is a mattress that responds precisely to the Aireloom special. But what it all means is that Aireloom 


varying weights and contours of 
your body to give you true support. 

And unlike the innersprings found 
in many. other mattresses, Aireloom 
uses no rods or border wires that 
detract from comfort and restrict 
flexibility. 


Handcrafting. 


In an age of industrial wizardry 
and hi-tech machinery, Aireloom 


sleep sets offer the finest craftsman- 
ship available today. You'll never hear 
about a mattress with more support, 
comfort and durability. 

And more importantly, you'll never 
sleep on one. 


Aireloom handcrafted mattresses 
include: Super Fetherbed, Vitagenic, 
Rip Van Winkle and other fine sleep 
products. 





Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 
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you j 
were | 
a burglar 

how would 


defeat thi 
> Forget for a moment that the 
oc SIMPLEX/UNICAN pushbutton 
@ combination lock is very attractive. 


Instead, consider how a burglar might try to defeat it. 
With a pick? Impossible! There’s no place to stick a pick. 


Cutting some wires? No good. SIMPLEX locksets are 
strictly mechanical — no wires — no batteries. 












you 





Use a lost, stolen or duplicated key? You can’t. There are 
no keys for SIMPLEX locks. They open only to the correct 
pushbutton combination. 


Guess the combination? Fat chance. Combinations may 
include some buttons pushed individually, and some 
pushed simultaneously. Experienced burglars know that 
the odds of cracking a SIMPLEXED door are just too high 
to warrant the risk. 


But, beyond the extra security, SIMPLEX locksets 
eliminate burdensome keys. You needn’t leave extra keys 
with domestic servants. And when new servants are hired, 
combinations are quickly changed. You do it yourself in 
about 30 seconds. 


There are many reasons for equipping your home and 
office with SIMPLEX locksets. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR — —— 
FREE BROCHURE TODAY. - 
pLex | “i 
SIMPLEX _ ....>; 
SECURITY SYSTEMS, INC. / eee [i] 
144 Front Street, Collinsville, CT. 06022 / See 
(203) 693-8391 L| =, 
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MARSHALL ANTIQUES 


18th and 19th Century 
Museum Quality Decorative 8420 Melrose Avenue 


aheepadtaaamioraiaienes Los Angeles, CA 213/852-1964 
estates bought and sold. 
Send for our free illustrated Member of Arts & Antiques 


brochure. Dealers League of America 


Going Out of Business 
Sale! 
AJA ORIENTAL ANTIQUES 


, 


ITEMS: 
porcelains, paintings, furniture, primitive 
art, celadon & earthenware, custom lamps. 


Hours: Mon.-Fri. 11-6 
7924 Melrose Ave. LA CA 90046 (215) 655-5059 
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FINE FRENCH INTERIORS 


260 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 « (213) 271-6217 





Photo: Brent Bear 





SMART STRATEGY... 





Think of the deals that are made here! Meet With our convenient lease/purchase program, 
with your clients in a relaxed atmosphere that we furnish stately conference rooms, comfortable 
reflects your good taste and inspires their confidence. reception areas and tasteful executive offices. All 

Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We elimi- beautifully restored, and at affordable monthly rates. 
nate the time consuming search and high capital Make your office as comfortable as your home and 
expenditure of buying. Lease from the receive the benefits of a tax deduction 
largest and choicest collection of TIQUA | besides. After all, you've earned it. 
antique office and residential l First impressions count...S0 Visit — 
furniture ever assembled. Over our Melrose showroom or bloek- 
5,000 hand-picked museum long warehouse today. Bring 
quality pieces. your decorator or use OUTS. 


SPECIAL! 20% OFF ALL NEW LEASES 
“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Showroom: 8483 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069, (218) 658-6394 * Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00. 
Warehouse: 1050 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90021, (213) 627-2144 + Appointment recommended 
San Francisco Showroom: 1133 Post Street, San Francisco, CA 94109, (415) 673-8118. 
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‘Behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.” — Exodus 


Two natural elements, earth and fire, combine to produce 
perhaps the world’s oldest fireproof material. Thus the paradox 
of clay...Born of the fire, yet forever immune to its heat. Brand 117 
glazed ceramic roofing tiles, in rich and lustrous colors, provide 
superior resistance to flame. This classic design element is 
compatible with virtually any architectural style and construction 
BRAND 117 method. Easily installed and maintenance free, these fine quality 
50} 970 Semicon cnetc frostproof, resist wind damage and never 
GLAZED require replacement. Now this most elegant roofing treatment is 
ROOFING made available to you through International Tile 
TILE and Supply Corporation. 
For additional 
information 
and our color 
brochure 
entitled “Brand 
117 The Classic 
Glazed Roofing 
Tile,” please 
write to 
International 
Tile, 1288 South 
La Brea Ave. 
Los Angeles, 
CA 90019. 


Telephone 
(213) 931-1761. 


INTERNATIONAL TILE 


CB gall 
UU 








Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 


(213) 396 5922 (at the beach 


lon 

Michael 
Kennedy 
Company Inc 


residential and office interior design 
(213) 276-0563 
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Showroom of 

fine Italian imports 
featuring hand carved 

stone and marble 

fountains and statues, 

terra cotta urns, balustrades, 
columns, bronze and 
ceramic sculpture. 


Custom designs available. 


ETC) TTT SOM Tee 


The essence of Old Italy 


416 South Robertson Boulevard 
(South of Burton Way) 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

(213) 858-8266 


Represented in 

San Francisco by 

Pacific Showrooms West 
and Interior Plant Systems 
The Icehouse 

Fourth Floor 

151 Union Street 

(415) 391-4052 

or 956-4672 








The Most Remarkable Couple Estate 


Rodeo Realty proudly ‘ af 
presents this magnificent at 
five-acre Bel Air Villa 
with a spectacular 
City View 


and every conceivable 


e Three year old villa designed 
by Hap Gilman 

e North South Tennis Court 

e Pool and Spa 


=| ©Enormous Dance Studio 
‘4 (could be theatre or 
@ projection room) 
4 e The Ultimate Guest House 


e Master Suite with fireplace 
and his and hers baths 
=| e Billiard area, pub, loft/ 
library 


=| eFull security 
Offered to qualified clients e Gated private drive 
asking $6,400,000 


and worth it all!! 


Exclusive | _ O~<} 
estate . oe aS 
agents Feed i iy nn an 


Ruth Carter | 


and 
Romelle Dunas 


Rodeo Realty ~ 
858-8777 


For the Buyer Who can Afford Not to Compromise... 
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From Shannon 


Classic Ceilings 


“The quality of yesteryear” 








= Mail Order 
SANGUNCES : of course ! 
THE e 
ore ae Full colour 
ANGIE gi” | ee © Catalogue 
ORIGINAL : eae i AIRMAILED 
eo or \\0 - for $1.00 
Sannuty clea go" (deductible) 
i] 


available today. 





SHANNON MAIL ORDER, Y6 
SHANNON AIRPORT, IRELAND 


This is the most extensive line of tin ceilings available. These 
panels are engineered with a flexibility that allows a custom 
layout for any shape room. Dozens of designs available from 
the simple, to panels with exquisite detail. Hand finished in 








I 

antique copper, antique brass, pewter, or original tin finish. 1 Name.....2-er: cece cesses esse en l 
Send $3.00 for reprint of 1909 catalog featuring the complete I ! 
Norman, Hi-Art, line and current prices to: | Address ceahese ese 0 ee a 6 2 6 0 8 5 58 eo « 6 6 mee 

l : 
{| { il 166 Waverly Drive | City eee see a min ele a sea ele « 0 ess s.c » (as. oie 1 
Pasadena, CA 91105 I ‘ I 
assic et ip (213) 796-5618 | State... .: fee Zip eee ll Y6 j 
(Rm em eee ae ot 








MRICH4RD 
5, GORA Aa 
18™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES i 
CARMELByY-THE SEA 
B CALIFORNIA & 








Pair of Chinese 
Export Plates 
Tobacco Leaf 

Pattern Circa 1780 
9 inches 


RO. BOX 4378 
MISSION ALE SEVENITEI 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

YW? ] 
(408) 625-1772 * 625-1770 
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From approximately cil 
(213) 476-7587 





recreates 
the Mexican 
landscape. 


Watercolors 
August 27th to 
September 16th 


"El Convento” Tlayacapan PROTEUS GALLERY 


9486 Brighton Way Beverly Hills, Ca 9O210 (213) 273-6740 





Museum quality European and Oriental antiques IPTERPATIONAL GALLERY 
from 12th Century through 19th Century including e)4 AYU LAO | sess 


finest selection of Oriental Rugs and Jewelry.: ae 
367 N. Beverly Drive Beverly Hills, California 90210 (213) 275-2336 


eee 


We purchase estates and unique individual objects from all over the world. 





Cherry Blossoms 
Timeless in its Design * Flawless in its Execution * Unmatched in its Quality 


One of our Tientsin Super Grade motifs, 
handknotted in 100% wool by Master Craftsmen from The People’s Republic of China. 


May we create one for you? 


Peking Art Rug Company 


Available through your Interior Designer or Fine Furniture Store. 
The Galleria Design Center * 101 Kansas Street, Suite 216 * San Francisco, CA 94103 * (415) 431-2860 
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CUSTOM SCULPTURED 


GIVE YOUR IMAGINATION THE 
FREEDOM TO CREATE THE 
COLOR AND DESIGN 


A SCULPTURED CARPET BY NILES 
ADDS A NEW DIMENSION TO DEC- 
ORATING. IT SPEAKS OF YOU, 
YOUR TASTES, YOUR LIKES, OR 
RESOUNDS THE COMPANY IMAGE. 


NOTED CALIFORNIA ARTIST, NILES 
PALMER, CREATES ONE OF A KIND 
SCULPTURED CARPET TO COM- 
PLETE THE DECOR OF ANY ROOM. 


@ VIBRANT COLORS @ FINEST PILE CARPETING @ 
@ NO SIZE LIMITATIONS ® WALL OR FLOOR DECOR @ 
BEGIN YOUR ADVENTURE IN DECORATING TODAY! 


CALL 213/943-2089 


OR WRITE: 16036 SHARONHILL, WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 90604 








Have you visited 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 





Aha Douce Sra: 
ANTIQUES 


Over forty period armoires & 
bonnetiéres from $1,800 to $18,00 


140 period & 19th century chairs 
fauteuils, bergéres, canapés, etc 


Plus dozens of period coffres, 
chandeliers, tables, desks, buffet: 
mantels, andirons, fire backs, etc 


Arthur & Josiane Hanks 
6919 La Jolla Bivd. 
el Ee Pars 
(714) 459-7026 


Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
elm) el) ee 


Complete, fully illustrate 
catalog, $6.00 
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legant, velvety, a chocolate extravaganza! 
smyet SO simple to make with the can't-fail 
me ecipe from Bon Appetit. 


™ We picture it as an example of the 

ecipes you'll find in Bon Appétit 
pvery month. Beautiful, unique, yet 
amsO QUICK, easy and reliable that 


VOU Can make them for com- 


pany the very first time. From 

starters — Chervil-Chive 

Avocado Dip, to star entrees— —— 
ustard Shish Kebab, Gingered Shrimp, 

0 side dishes—Walnut and Watercress Salad. 


Bon Appétit is a feast of inventive ways with food, 
exciting menu ideas. It's recipes from famous chefs, famous 
restaurants, famous cooking schools. It's processor menus, micro- 
wave how-tos, shortcuts and quick meals when you're too busy to 
cook. It's data on new kitchen tools, wine and drink tips, and an 
ndex for the more than 100 recipes we print each month. 


_Like our chocolate cake, you can't just read about Bon Appétit. 
Ou have to try it yourself. For a free copy and an introductory 
subscription offer, just mail the card or coupon. 


51980 Bon Appétit Publishing Corp. 


Chocolate 
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Photo by 
Tom Bartone 


The ultimate magazine of 
good food, good wine, 


good living. 


Try a copy FREE 


Mail to: Bon Appetit 
P.O. Box 2427, Boulder, CO 80322 


Yes, please send me a free copy of Bon 
Appetit and enter my subscription at the 
special introductory price of $9.95 for all 
13 issues (12 monthly issues plus my 
free issue). If not delighted with my first 
issue of Bon Appetit, | may write “can- 
cel” on the invoice, and return it without 
paying or owing anything. 62281 
Bill me Payment enclosed (refundable) 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


Offer good in U.S.A. only. Please allow 6-8 weeks for 
mailing of free issue. New subscribers only, please 


y.P 


Zip 











oy” DESIGNER ELEGANCE 
IN OUTDOOR FLOORING 


MSS Ue SS 
PUT See Sth Se 
AND HOMEOWNERS... 
YOU DO HAVE A CHOICE! 













Specify Futura 
by Mike Fahmi 
and be assured 
you are getting 
Tisai een 
design and inst 


Futura Stone by Mike Fahmie is the most 
advantageous outdoor flooring surface in 
existence. Futura Stone by designer Mike Fahmi 
is ideally suited for covering new or existing 
surfaces such as: concrete, brick, tile, asphalt 
and redwood. Excellent for model homes, offices 
shopping centers, patios, walkways, driveways 
and pool/spa decks. Commercial or residential 





e NO MORE MESSY PUDDLES (completely porous) 

e NO MORE STAINS (oil, rust, paint, etc.) 

e NO MORE UNSIGHTLY EXPANSION JOINTS 
(completely seamless) 

e VIRTUALLY MAINTENANCE- FREE 








Designer Elegance in Outdoor Flo 


Call collect LOS ANGELES Rh Th) Er 
(213) 617-1892 (714) 547-3951 anata 3 (2. Boyd, Santa Ana, CA 92705 


SU Bay EL a SAN FRANCISCO-SAN JOSE 
(714) 292-4282 (714) 547-8011 (408) 947-8842 


ieee 


—— 


Interior Designer Ann Baker, A.S.1.D., Chooses Century Furniture. 


“| really enjoyed doing this Atlanta house. The owners like design 
-yariety. That's why I chose the dining room pieces from Century's Chin Hua collection. 
_ Oriental design spans all periods and lets you entertain any way you like, formally as well as 
iormally. | enjoy working with Century furniture because it provides so many options. 
ae ve our booklet send SI to Century Furniture Company, PO. Box 3427, Dept. D-3, Hickory, North Carolina 28601. 
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PROBABLY THE BEST 
investment you'll ever make in 
decorating your home. It’s the 
same handmade Waterford 
aia C MUL ehw A Cee 
famous places as Westminster 
Abbey and Kennedy Center. 
Not only does it illuminate your 
home, a Waterford chandelier 


PAVraNxe by 


. vo rs . m . 7 
a : f ese 
‘ im . Re ss 














Be sure it’s authentic Waterford, 
handmade only in Ireland: 

Illustrated booklet. Waterford Crystal, 
225 FilthAvenue, New York 10010 
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